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MIGNONETTE. 


** Your qualities surpass your charms." 
—Language of Flowers. 


I rasseD before her garden gate : Where velvet-purple pansies grew 
She stood among her roses, | Beneath the sighing larches,— 
And stooped a little from the state A shadowy, still, and cool retreat 

In which her pride reposes, | That gave excuse for ling’ring feet 
To make her flowers a graceful plea 
For luring and delaying me. | She paused, pulled down a trailing vine, 

And twisted round her finger 
“When summer blossoms fade so soon,” | Its starry sprays of jessamine, 
She said with winning sweetness, As one who seeks to linger. 
“Who does not wear the badge of June But I smiled lightly in her face, 
Lacks something of completeness. | And passed on to the open space. 
My garden welcomes you to-day, 
Come in and gather, while you may.” | —Passed many a flower-bed fitly set 
In trim and blooming order, 
I entered in: she led me through | And plucked at last some mignonette 
A maze of leafy arches, That strayed along the border ; 
Vor. IV.—42 
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A simple thing that had no bloom, 
And but a faint and far perfume. 


She wondered why I would not choose 
That dreamy amaryllis,— 

**And could I really, then, refuse 
Those heavenly white lilies ! 

And leave ungathered on the slope 

This passion-breathing heliotrope ?” 


She did not know—what need to tell 
So fair and fine a creature Pp— 

That there was one who loved me well 
Of widely different nature ; 

A little maid whose tender youth, 

And innocence, and simple truth, 


Had won my heart with qualities 
That far surpassed her beauty, 
And held me with unconscious ease 
Enthralled of love and duty ; 
Whose modest graces all were met 

And symboled in my mignonette. 





| 
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I passed outside her garden-gate, 
And left her proudly smiling : 

Her roses bloomed too late, too late, 
She saw, for my beguiling. 

I wore instead—and wear it yet— 

The single spray of mignonette. 


Its fragrance greets me unaware, 
A vision clear recalling 
Of shy, sweet eyes, and drooping hair 
In girlish tresses falling, 
And little hands so white and fine 
That timidly creep into mine ; 


As she—all ignorant of the arts 
That wiser maids are plying— 
Has crept into my heart of hearts 
Past doubting or denying : 
Therein, while suns shall rise and set, 
To bloom unchanged, my mignonette! 
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ERNST OF EDELSHEIM. 


I’Lt tell the story, kissing 

This white hand for my pains,— 
No sweeter heart, nor falser 

E’er filled such fine, blue veins. 


~’ll sing a song of true love, 
My Mimi dear! to you ; 
Contraria contrartis— 
The rule is old and true. 


The happiest of all lovers 
Was Ernst of Edelsheim ; 
And why he was the happiest, 
I’ll tell you in my rhyme. 


One summer night he wandered 
Within a lonely glade, 

And, couched in moss and moonlight, 
He found a sleeping maid. 


The stars of midnight sifted 
Above her sands of gold ; 

She seemed a slumbering statue, 
So fair and white and cold. 


Fair and white and cold she lay 
Beneath the starry skies ; 
Rosy was her waking 
Beneath the Ritter’s eyes. 


He won her drowsy fancy, 
He bore her to his towers, 
And swift with love and laughter 
Flew morning's purpled hours. 


But when the thickening sunbeams 
Had drunk the gleaming dew, 





A misty cloud of sorrow 
Swept o’er her eyes’ deep blue. 

She hung upon the Ritter’s neck, 
She wept with love and pain, 

She showered her sweet warm kisses 
Like fragrant summer rain. 


“TI am no Christian soul,” she sobbed, 
As in his arms she lay ; 

“T’m half the day a woman, 
A serpent half the day. 


“ And when from yonder bell-tower 
Rings out the noon-day chime, 
Farewell ! Farewell forever, 
Sir Ernst of Edelsheim !” 
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“Ah! not farewell forever ! 
The Ritter wildly cried, 
“‘T will be saved or lost with thee, 

My lovely Wili-Bride !” 


Loud from the lordly bell-tower 
Rang out the noon of day, 
And from the bower of roses 
A serpent slid away. 


But when the midwatch moonlight 
Was shimmering through the grove, 

He clasped his bride thrice-dowered 
With beauty and with love. 


The happiest of all lovers 
Was Ernst of Edelshe’m,— 

His true love was a serpeat 
Only half the time ! 
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BURNING PLANT PATCH. 


Ripinc through Southside, Virginia, any 
warm, bright winter's day after Christmas, 
the stranger may be startled to see a dense 
column of smoke rising from the forest be- 


yond. He anxiously inquires of the first 
person he meets—probably. a negro—if the 
woods are on fire. Cuffee shoWs his white 
teeth in a grin that is half amusement, half 


contempt, as he answers: “ No, Sar, dey’s | 


jis burnin’ a plant-patch.” 
For this is the first step in tobacco-culture. 


A sunny, sheltered spot on the southern slope | 


of a hill is selected, one protected from 
northern winds by the surrounding forest, 
but open to the sun in front, and here the 
hot-bed for the reception of the seed is pre- 
pared. All growth is felled within the area 
needed, huge dead logs are dragged and 
heaped on the ground as for a holocaust, 
the whole ignited, and the fire kept up until 
nothing is left of the immense wood-heap 
but circles of the smouldering ashes. These 
are afterwards carefully plowed in ; the soil, 


fertilized still further, if need be, is harrowed | 


and prepared as though for a garden-bed, 
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and the small brown seed sown, from which 
is to spring the most widely used of man’s 
useless luxuries. 

Later, when the spring fairly opens, and 
the young plants in this primitive hot-bed arc 
large and strong enough to bear transplant- 
ing, the Virginian draws them, as the New 
Englander does his cabbages, and plants them 
in like manner, in hills from three to four 
feet apart each way. 

Lucky is he whose plant-bed has escaped 
the fly, the first enemy of the precious weed. 
Its attacks are made upon it in the first 
stage of its existence, and are more fatal, 
because less easily prevented, than those of 
the tobacco-worm, that scourge par exce/- 
lence of the tobacco crop. Farmers often 
lose their entire stock of plants, and are 
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STRINGING THE PRIMINGS. 


forced to send miles to beg or buy of a more 
fortunate planter. 

Freshly-cleared land—“ new ground,” as 
the negroes call it—makes the best tobacco 
field, and on this and the rich lowlands 
throughout Southside, is raised the staple 
known through the world as James River 
tobacco. 

On this crop the planter lavishes his 
choicest fertilizers ; for the ranker the growth, 
the longer and larger the leaf, the greater is 
the value thereof, though the manufacturers 
complain bitterly of the free use.of guano, 


which they say destroys the resinous gum on | 


which the value of the leaf depends. 

Once set, the young plant must contend 
not only with the ordinary risk of transplant- 
ing, but the cut-worm is now to be dreaded. 
Working underground, it severs the stem just 
above the root, and the first intimation of 
its presence is the prone and drooping plant. 
For this there is no remedy except to plant 
and repiant, until the tobacco itself kills the 
worm. In one instance which came under 
our observation, a single field was replanted 
six times before the planter succeeded in 
getting “a good stand,” as they call it on 
the plantations; but this was an extreme 
case. 

When the plants are fairly started in their 
growth, the planter tops and primes them, 
processes performed, the first by pinching 
off the top bud which would else run to seed, 
and the second by removing the lower leaves 
of each plant, leaving bare a space of some 


|inches near the ground and retaining from 
| six to a dozen stout, well-formed leaves on 
| each stem, according to the promise of the soil 
and season, and these leaves form the crop. 

There is absolutely no rest on a large to- 


| bacco plantation, one step following another 
| in the cultivation of the troublesome weed,— 
the last year’s crop is rarely shipped to market 
before the seed must be sown for the next,— 
and planting and replanting, topping and pri- 
| ming, suckering and worming crowd on each 


| 
| 
| 
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other through all the summer months. Un- 
der the old régime, when on every plantation 
were a score or more of idle negro urchins, 
| the rejected lower leaves, or primings, formed 
one of the mistress’s perquisites and were 
carefully collected by the “ house-gang,” as 
| her force was styled, strung on small sharp 
‘sticks like exaggerated meat-skewers, and 
| cured, first in the sun, afterwards in the barn, 
often placing a pretty penny in her private 
| purse. Now when all labor must be paid for 
| in money, they are not worth collecting, and, 
| except when some thrifty freedman has a 
| large family which he wishes to turn to ac- 
count, are left to wither where they fall. 
| Withal the ground must be rigidly kept 
| free from grass and weeds, and after the 
| plants have attained any size this must be 
'done by hoe: horse and plow would break 
' and bruise the brittle leaves. 

| Suckering is performed by removing every 
| leaf-bud which the plant throws out after the 
| priming, thus retaining all its sap and strength 
| for the development of the leaves already 








formed, and this must be done again and 
again through the whole season. 

Worming is still more tedious and unre- 
mitting. In the animal kingdom there are 
three creatures, and three only, to whom to- 
bacco is not poisonous—man, a goat found 
among the Andes, and the tobacco-worm. 
This last is a long, smooth-skinned worm, its 
body formed of successive knobs or rings, fur- 
nished each with a pair of legs, large promi- 
nent eyes, and is in color as green as the leaf 
upon which it feeds. It is found only on the 
under side of the leaves, every one of which 
must be carefully lifted and examined for its 
presence. Women make better wormers 
than men, probably because they are more 
patient and painstaking. When caught the 
worm is pulled apart between the thumb 
and finger, for crushing it in the soft mold of 
the carefully cultivated fields is impossible. 

Carelessness in worming was an unpar- 
donable offence in the days of slavery, and 
was frequently punished with great severity. 
An occasional penalty on some plantations, — 
very few, in justice to Virginia planters be it 
said,— was to compel the delinquent wormer 
to bite in two the disgusting worm discovered 
in his or her row by the lynx-eyed overseer. 
Valuable coadjutors in this work 
are the housewife’s flock of tur- 
keys, which are allowed the 
range of the tobacco lots near 
the house, and which destroy the 
worms by scores. The moth, =%4 
whose egg produces.these larvz, - 
is a large white miller of unusual 
size ang prolificness. Liberal = 
and kind masters would fre- 
quently offer the negro children 
a reward for every miller cap- 
tured, and many were the pen- , 
nies won in this way. One of 
these insects, placed one evening 
under an inverted tumbler, was 
found next morning to have de- 
posited over two hundred eggs 
on the glass. 

As the plant matures the 

leaves grow heavy, and, thick 
with gum, droop gracefully over 
from the plant. Then as they 4 
ripen, one by one the plants are * 
Cut, some inches below the first 
leaves, with short stout knives, 
—scythe or reaper is useless 
here,—and hung, heads down, 
on scaffolds, in the open air, 
till ready to be taken to the 
barn. 
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A Vuginia tobacco-barn is totally unlike 
any other building under the sun. Square as 
to the ground plan, its height is usually twice 
its width and length. In the center of the 
bare earthen floor is the trench for firing ; 
around the sides runs a raised platform for 
placing the leaves in bulk; and, commenc- 
ing at a safe distance from the fire, up to the 
top of the tall building, reach beams stretch- 
ing across for the reception of the tobacco- 
sticks, thick pine laths, from which are sus- 
pended the heavy plants. 

Safely housed and beyond all danger of the 
frost, whose slightest touch is sufficient to 
blacken and destroy it, the crop is now ready 
for firing, and through the late autumn days 
blue clouds of smoke hover over and around 
the steep roofs of the tall tobacco-barns. A 
stranger might suppose the buildings on fire, 
but not a blaze is within, the object here, as 
in bacon-curing, being smoke, not fire. For 
this the old field-pine is eschewed, and the 
planter draws on his stock of oak and hickory- 
trees. Many use sassafras and sweet gum 
in preference to all other woods for this pur- 
pose, under the impression that they improve 
the flavor of the tobacco-leaf. 

When the leaves, fully cured, have taken 
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PRIZING. 
. 


the rich brown hue of the tobacco of com- 
merce, so unlike the deep green of the grow- 
ing plant that a person familiar only with the 
one would never recognize the other as the 
same plant, the planter must fold his hands 
and wait until they are in condition for what 
is technically known as striking, i.¢., taking 


down from the rafters on which they are sus- | 
| silk. Some years ago a bonnet made of this 


pended. Touch the tobacco when too dry 
and it crumbles, disturb it when too high 
or damp, and ivs value for shipping is mate- 
rially lessened, while if handled in too cold 
weather it becomes harsh. * But there comes 
a mild damp spell, and the watchful planter 
seizing the right moment, since to- le 
bacco, like time and tide, waits for 
no man, musters all the force he can 
command for the work of stripping 
and stemming. This done, the leaves 
are sorted and tied in bundles, several 
being held in one hand, while around 
_the stalk-end of the cluster is wrapped 
another leaf the loose end of which is 
tucked through the center of the 
bundle. Great care is taken in this 
operation not to break the leaf, and 
oil or lard is freely used in the work. 
During this process the crop is di- 
vided into the various grades of com- 
merce, “long bright leaf” heading the 
list, which is ended by inferior “ lugs,” 
the lowest grade known to manufac- 
turers. These last are seldom packed 
into hogsheads, but are sent loose, 





and sold, without 
the trouble of pri- 
zing, in the nearest 
market-town. 

Shades imper 
ceptible to a nov 
ice, serve to deter 
mine the value of 
the leaf. As it va- 
ries in color, text- 
ure, and length, so 
fluctuates its mar- 
ket price, and at 
least half the battle 
lies in the manner 
in which the crop 
has been handled 
in curing. 

From the moun- 
tainous counties of 
South-western Vir- 
ginia, Franklin, 
Henry, and Pat- 
rick, comes all the 
rarest and the most 
valuable tobacco, “fancy wrappers” often 
bringing $100 per roo Ibs, but these crops 
are small in proportion to those raised on 
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| the lowlands of the Dan and James and their 


tributaries. 

This tobacco is much lighter in color, 
much softer in texture, than the ordinary 
staple, and is frequently as soft and fine as 


tobacco was exhibited at the Border Agri- 
cultural Fair, and had somewhat the appear- 
ance of brown silk. Only one such plant 
have I ever seen grown in Southside, and 
that, a bright golden brown, and nearly two 
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feet in length, was 
carefully preserv- 
ed for ‘show on the 
parloranantel of 
the planter who 
raised it. 

After tying, the 
bundles are placed 
in bulk, and when 
again “in order” 
are “prized” or 
packed into the 
hogsheads,—no 
smoothly-planed 
and iron-hooped 
casks by the way, 
but huge pine 
structures very 
roughly made. 

The old ma- 
chine for prizing 
was a primitive « 
affair, the upright | 
beam through | 
which ran another | 
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at right angles, 
turning slightly on a pivot, heavily weighted 
at one end and used as a lever for compres- 
sing the brown mass into the hogsheads. 
Now, most well to-do planters own a tobacco- 
straightener and screw-press, inventions which 
materially lessen the manual labor of prepar- 
ing the crop for market. 

Each hogshead is branded with the name 
of the owner and thus shipped to his com- 
mission-merchant, when the hogshead is 
“broken” by tearing off a stave, thus expos- 
ing the strata of the bulk to view. Of late 
years some planters have been guilty of 
“nesting,” or placing prime leaf around the 
outer part and an inferior article in the center 
of the hogshead, and stringent measures were 
taken a year or two since in the Richmond 
Tobacco Exchange for the prevention of 
such rascality. 

At a tobacco mart in Southside, occurred 
perhaps the only instance of negro selling 
since the establishment of the Freedman’s 
Bureau. At every such town is a huge plat- 
form scale for weighing wagon and load, de- 
ducting the weight of the former from the 
united weight of both to find the quantity of 
tobacco offered for sale. A small planter 
had brought a lot of loose tobacco to market, 
which, being sold, was weighed in this man- 
ner, and for which the purchaser was 


about to pay, when a bystander quietly re- 
_marked—“ You forgot to weigh the nigger.” 
An explanation followed, and the tobacco, 
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MANNER OF CARRYING TOBACCO TO MARKET FORTY YEARS AGO. 


reweighed, was found short 158 lbs., or the 
exact weight of the colored driver, who had, 
unobserved, been standing on the scales 
behind the cart while the first weighing took 
place. The same planter has since been 
arrested as an accomplice of the notorious 
horse-thief, Lucien Beard. 

Thirty years or more ago—before the 
Danville and Southside Railroads were built 
—the tobacco was principally carried to mar- 
ket on flat-boats, and the refrain to a favorite 
negro song was: 

**Oh, I’m gwine down to Town ! 
An’ I’m gwine down to Town ! 
I’m gwine down to Richmond Town 


To cayr my "bacca down ! 
Then all along the rivers, at every landing, 
was a tobacco war ehouse, the ruins of some of 
which may be still seen. Now the only gov- 
ernment warehouses are at Richmond, Lynch- 
burg, Petersburg, Danville, and Farmville. 
With no crop has the Emancipation Act 
interfered so much as with this, and the old 
tobacco planters will tell you with a sigh that 


| tobacco no longer yields them the profits it 


once did: the manufacturers are the only 
people who make fortunes on it nowadays. 
$12 per hundred is the lowest price which 
pays for the raising, and few crops average 
that now. Still every farmer essays its cul- 
ture, every freedman has his small tobacco 
patch by his cabin door, and the Indian weed 


| is still the great staple of Eastern Virginia. 
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BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE LOUVRE. 


Wuart is all this glare and whirl? The 
Rue de Rivoli, at five o’clock on a summer 
evening, is one of the most dazzling avenues 
in Paris. Thousands of carriages whirl past 


the long, column-guarded arcades in which 
are closely stowed choicest of little shops, 


tenanted by most obsequious traders. The 
low hum from the Place de la Concorde, at one 
end, and from the vast extent of the street in 
the direction of the Tuileries and the Louvre, 
at the other, comes with fine effect to one’s 
ear as he crosses, descending from the Place 
Vendéme, and goes down the steps into the 
Tuileries garden. It was only a moment's 
transition from the crowded thoroughfare to 
the calm and delicious coolness of the Garden 
Park, where fountains are playing, breezes 
are blowing, nurse-maids are tramping with 
children, and music is filling your ears. Go 
along the stone-paved walk until you find 
yourself in the magic circle of trees which 
encloses the audience listening to the regular 
evening concert; sit down in a chair; pay 
two sous to that hideous old woman who col- 
lects the seat money; and now, while the 
birds twitter above your head, and the clario- 
nets and piccolos make pleasing echoes, dream 
a little of the palace and its gardens. 

Its gardens have often been called insipid, 
but, let down, as they are, like a charming 
oasis, in the midst of the great roadways on 
which the lusty sun beats with unforgiving 
fierceness, they have a charm which one can 
never forget. Not far beyond them is the 





smoothly-flowing, softly-rippling flood of the 
historic Seine, which winds down past the 
Isle St. Louis, and along the bases of tall and 
mysterious-looking buildings, until it comes 
out fresh and riant¢ near the splendors of the 
new wing of the palace which Napoleon the 
Third, in his day, did so much towards build- 
ing. From the gardens to the river it is but 
a few steps, and the attendants at the Tui- 
leries used to say that the Emperor would lie 
for hours in his bed in a little room in the 
corner of the palace, looking down upon the 
quays, and watching the moonlight mingling 
with the gaslight, as both were reflected in a 
thousand shimmering and evanescent gleams 
in the gentle current of the stream. Napo- 
leon’s favorite walk in the garden, was that 
historic one walled off from the vulgar, and 
carefully guarded by frowning sentries, but 
filled with delicate bosquets and costly shrubs, 
where hundreds of birds twittered cheerily all 
day long; where the little Prince Imperial 
drove his velocipede or played with his toy 
train ; while his father hobbled wearily to 
and fro, leaning on the arm of his pet physi- 
cian, and shaping magnificent plans, never, 
fortunately for Europe, to be realized. 
Napoleon loved the Tuileries, although he 
found at St. Cloud the calm and silence 
which the city palace lacked. He hated and 
shunned Versailles, having a healthy respect 
for the old tradition that that capital is fatal 
to French sovereigns, and he vacillated be- 
tween the Tuileries and St. Cloud as if he 
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could hardly decide which he loved most. 
It was no uncommon sight to see the old 
man walking slowly along the paths of the 
reserved park, while below him, in the odor- 
ous evening, thousands of people listened to 
the concerts, or flitted in and out among the 
trees in maddest frolic, or in gentle and am- 
orous conversation. 

In the morning the great gardens are 
always crowded with strangers, with broken- 
down dandies of forgotten courts, and with 
thousands of children led by gayly-attired 
serving-maids, while the slouching soldier 
from the Provinces stands before the great 
dingy statues with reverential awe. The 
figures themselves are not remarkable ; you 
shall see Laocoén struggling in the serpent’s 
embrace, but you have often seen the fa- 
ther’s suffering more cunningly portrayed ; 
and some of the statues are even below medi- 
ocrity. Each side of the garden is flanked by 
huge walls, and these are surmounted by 
gratings with gilded tops. The vista from 


the entrance at the Place de la Concorde is 
charming. Even now that the old clock-tower 
of the palace is battered away, and only the 
blackened front of what was a fine piece of 
architecture looms up, there is still some- 
thing imposing in the outlook. 


Hundreds of 
queer and eccentric characters have for 
many years haunted the gardens for hours 
during the day, and none among them have 
ever been looked upon with more kindliness 
than the old man with the faded face and 
gray hair, who always calls, at early morning, 
thousands of little birds around him, and 





feeds them with the crumbs which he never 
fails to bring in his capacious pockets. From 
the statues, from the trees, from the fountains, 
the little winged bipeds hover down upon the 
old man’s shoulders, and a veritable battle 
for the crumbs ensues. The bare-headed 
wife of the toiling bourgeois, accompanied by 
two or three carefully-dressed and sedate- 
looking children, and followed at a distance 
by her hard-handed husband, with his bald 
front and sinewy arms, is seen in every alley- 
way. On the little benches under the great 
trees one finds dozens of groups of chattering 
women who have brought their knitting or 
their lace-work, and who from time to time 
refresh themselves with draughts of cool 
lemonade from the tin can of the old peddler 
whose shrill voice can be heard as far as the 
Place Vendéme. An event which should 
happen in the garden of the Tuileries at noon 
would be known in the remotest quarter of 
Paris at one o'clock. It is one of the great 
gossip centers of this unique capital. 
Hereabouts’ stood, once upon a time, a 
brick-yard, and upon it the mother of Francis 
the First, the Duchess of Angouléme, built a 
little chateau. By and by, under Catherine 
de Medicis, the chateau was leveled, and in 
1564 the Palace of the Tuileries, named with 
sublime satire after the antique brick-yard, 
was begun. Philibert Delorme was the prin- 
cipal architect of the central pavilion and of 
the contiguous wings. Henri IV. and Louis 
XIII. built up all the other pavilions, except 
the northern, which was finished under Louis 
XIV. Then came the good Jourgeois Louis 
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BATHS OF THE “ SAMARITAINE.” 


Philippe, who softened, modified, and be- 
littled much of what had been a brilliant and 
imposing structure. So you will see, if after 
the concert you rise and saunter leisurely by 
the old clock-tower into the court-yard and 
along the courts, that the edifice presents a 
mixture of three of the principal orders of ar- 
chitecture, and that the mé/ange has perhaps 
not been of the happiest. The pavilion of 
Flora, which later monarchs have done so 
much to rebuild, is dashing and graceful, but 
does not impress one with the solidity and 
stern beauty which other portions of the 
Tuileries and the Louvre itself possess. 
The gardens were designed by Lenétre upon 
a gigantic plan ; it is only a portion of the 
old gardener’s work which you see here: the 
rest has gone down under the relentless 
march of modern Paris. The long terrace 
which runs around two sides of the garden, 
covering on one side the Place de la Con- 
corde, and on the other the borders of the 
Seine, was frequented, in the days of the 
Second Empire, by swarthy officers clad in 
glittering uniforms, giving stern commands to 
swarthier Algerians, whom the Emperor pro- 
posed to use right speedily, if any mobs came 
howling from the Place de Gréve or from 
riotous Belleville and starving La Villette. 
Entering the court-yard of the palace, 
through any of the great doors which open 
upon the Rue de Rivoli, your eye will fall 
first upon the Triumphal Arch—in the Place 
du Carrousel, opposite the central pavilion 
of the Tuileries,—the massive but not spe- 
cially imposing structure which Napoleon 
the First erected in 1806 to the glory of 
the French armies. From the Place du 
Carrousel you may look into a court-yard 
out of which you are carefully barred by a 
high grating. There in Imperial times one 








saw the bhody-guard of the Emperor 
promenading, and the police making 4r- 
rangements for his safety when his Ma- 
jesty proposed to ride abroad. Under 
the triumphal arch, in the Great Expo- 
sition time, Napoleon and the Emperor 
Alexander of Russia, with Bismarck 
perched coolly upon a back seat, rode 
in one of the Emperor’s carriages, while 
gray-headed King William of Prussia, 
snugly ensconced by the side of Eu- 
génie, was displayed to the alternately 
grumbling and admiring Prussians. On 
** Ambassadors’ Day,” when all the rep- 
resentatives of foreign powers went to 
pay their respects to the Emperor, this 
space without the grating was crowded 
with wearers of glittering uniforms, while 
the dregs of Paris, the scum of the peo- 
ples’ quarters, clung to the grating, and 
shouted insults and invectives at the posses- 
sors of so much pomp and splendor, and 
even stuck pins into the calves of their foot- 
men as their gilded carriages drove away. A 
little beyond, in another court-yard, Napoleon 
has many a time seen a mimic fortress swiftly 
planned, and a formidable army encamped 
within it, ready at a moment's notice to 
throw itself upon the Parisians and to beat 
them back into their appropriate servility. 
During the great riots and tempests which 
preceded the fatal May in which Napoleon 
asked for the Plébiscite, troops were’ al- 
most always under arms in this yard; and 
when, on the occasion of the funeral of Vic- 
tor Noir, two hundred thousand workmen 
assembled at Neuilly, and began a march 
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towards the Tuileries, two army corps 
emerged from this court-yard and the recesses 
round it, as if by magic. It was even said 
that a subterranean passage, communicating 
with one of the city barracks, allowed the 
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sudden entrance into the Tuileries court-yard 
of five thousand men at a time. The popu- 
lace was never tired of repeating strange and 
mysterious stories of the precautions Napo- 
leon. had taken to insure his own safety. 
And, indeed, Henri IV. himself, when he 
erected the gallery along the Quay between 
the palaces of the Louvre‘and the Tuileries, 
had an eye to his own safety. The Tuileries 
stood then beyond the walls, so that the 


monarch could get away from Paris without 


leaving the shadow of his own house. The 
idea of connecting the two great masses of 
buildings was taken up by Napoleon the 
First, who also was far from averse to pre- 
caution, and “his nephew” carried it out 
with scrupulous fidelity. 

The various sovereigns made the Tuileries 
a fortress ; and they needed to make it such, 
for as soon as the French Revolution awoke 
Europe, the people thundered at the walls of 
the old palace almost incessantly. To it 
came trembling, yet smiling with sublime 
hypocrisy, Louis X VI., who was “‘so good” in 
1789 ; and from it he stole by night in 1792, 
before the wrath of the boding people. In- 
side the walls, the great and terrible conflict 
between the Swiss guards and the insurgents 
took place. There the hot and impulsive- 
brained Convention and the ferocious Com- 
mittee of Public Safety held their sittings 
during the Reign of Terror. Louis Philippe 
entered it with the insurgents in 1830, to flee 
from it before them in 1848; and on the 
fourth of September, 1870, when the news of 
the battle of Sedan came like a crushing 
blow upon the anxious hearts of the Parisians, 
a tremor of Republicanism ran th their 
marrows, and once more the old garden was 
invaded by the people, and the citizens, 





washerwomen and countesses, went side 
by side along the perfumed pathways, 
clambered the steps of the imperial en- 
trance, penetrated the sleeping rooms 
of the Emperor and Empress, drew cari- 
catures upon the wails, spat upon the 
floors, cut the curtains with knives, 
broke open boxes of rich goods, and 
wrote above the doors, ‘The French 
Republic is again declared,” and, “ Lib- 
erty, Equality, Fraternity.” It was a 
peaceful visit that the modern insurgents 
made; the Emperor was in captivity, 
and the frightened Empress had fled to 
the shelter afforded her by a pitying 
American friend ; but had not Napoleon 
the Third’s fortunate star forced him to 
give up his sword at Sedan, he would 
mayhap have given.up his head to the 
Commune, which even then grumbled and 
threatened and bravadoed under the very 
walls of his palace. 

Let us sit down once more, in this, sunny 
corner of the garden which the Frenchmen 
have so happily named “ Little Provence,’ 
because it is always sunshiny, and continue 
our musing. You have noticed how the 
grand old Louvre has been attached to the 
Tuileries, and have surmised the motives 
thereof. Until the French Revolution, the 
Louvre was the official home of royalty, and 
the French sovereigns only now and then 
went to inhabit the Tuileries. The Louvre 
was a fortress in 1204, when Philip Augustus 
repaired its walls and built, in the middle of 
a strong, well-bastioned court, the great 
tower of which so much is said in early 
French history. When the palace fell into 
neglect, it was used as a state . prison. 
Francis I. pulled down the old Louvre, and 
to him is largely due the honor of beginning 
the erection of the present edifice, which has 
given work to all the sovereigns and archi- 
tects of every succeeding generation. Henri 
IV. built the long gallery which leads to the 
Tuileries ; and the magnificent eastern and 
southern facades, than which there is nothing 

nder in all Paris, were built by Louis XIV., 

om designs furnished by Perrault, a physi- 
cian. So, from a simple donjon, in the 
thirteenth century, it sprang into a palace in 
the fifteenth. The court was added to it in 
1803, and completed in 1813. Neither 
Napoleon I. nor Louis Philippe found time 
to carry out the completion of the gallery 
which was to attach the Tuileries to the 
Louvre, and the work was not finished until 
1857. The ery which runs along the 
Rue de Rivoli has been latterly prolonged as 
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far as the Louvre, and two other parallel 
galleries, shooting out from the Louvre, at- 
tach themselves to the body of the buildin 

on the Place du Carrousel. All these addi- 
tions have finally made of the Louvre some- 
thing grandiose, but the more ancient parts 
of it, the superb colonnade, and those walls 
which run along the Quay are, and always 
will be, regarded as the best. To-day this 
ancient royal dwelling has become a Palace 
of Arts where the schools of all times and all 
countries are represented by their chefs- 
@euvre. Immense sums have been expended 
with almost unparalleled generosity by all 
the governments on the sixteen museums 
which are comprised under the Louvre roof. 
Here painting, engraving, and modern 
sculpture are close beside Assyrian, Egyptian, 
Algerine, Asiatic, American, and Etruscan 
museums. There is even a museum of 
sovereigns,—fancy that! Through the long 
and finely-lighted galleries of this vast Art 
Palace, on all days save Mondays, every one 
has aright to walk. On Sunday vast throngs 
of peasants, in their blue blouses and often 
in their wooden shoes, clatter along the 
polished floors, and sit reverently gazing at 
the works of Rubens or Delacroix. If you 
could but get a bird’s-eye view of these two 


palaces, which now occupy nearly sixty acres 
of ground, and form, perhaps, the finest im- 
perial mansion in Europe, you would be 
amazed at the richness and delicate fancy 
displayed in the decoration. Every wall is 
ornate with figures, with superb carvings, 
which, although they do not impress you with 





a sense of grandeur, yet have beauty which 
cannot be denied. 

Napoleon I. had a passion for the Tuileries, 
and it must have been a joyful moment for 
him when, on that great day of March, 1815, 
after a year of absence, of degradation, and 
of exile, he reappeared in the court-yard of 
the palace, and laid his plans for future 
victories. It was not so pleasant, however, 
for Louis XVIII., for, only a few months 
afterwards, he could see, from the windows of 
his chamber in the old palace, Cossacks 
bivouacking in the court of the Carrousel ; 
he witnessed the sacking of the Louvre, and 
he saw the great ladies of his Court dancing 
with the barbarous soldiers of the North. 
As you look upon the palace, a vast proces- 
sion of historic figures seems to arise before 
you. At every facade one may fancy that 
he sees the haggard countenances of a hungry 
populace upturned, and as he wanders through 
the now almost deserted apartments, he may 
imagine that the clamors in the street outside 
are the howling of the mob for bread or blood. 
Since the great revolution broke in thunder 
over Europe there have been but few peace- 
ful dreams at the Tuileries. Even in our 
prosaic and material age, we have seen a 
great romance enacted in the palace. It is 
not so long, you remember, since the Prus- 
sians and Bavarians were here in the garden 
where you sit, and since they twined about 
their victor brows the laurels taken from the 
Emperor's pet lauriers, and, if you choose to 
walk along the quays, any passer-by will 


show you how the great statues were pro- 
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tected against the bombs which the Prus- 
sians threw towards them, and over the 
very door whence the Emperor issued 
usually, with such sublime disdain upon 
his muddy-complexioned face, you will 
see, painted in black letters, those three 
powerful words, ‘‘ Liberty, Equality, Fra- 
ternity.” But the fraternity has not 
come yet ; equality is slowly limping in ; . 
and the liberty: ! 

The Seine river, hemmed in by its 
high walls, has but little chance in Paris 
to disport and frolic as madly as at Bercy, 
and down in the happy country-side 
among the valleys to which it gives a 
name, it has been carefully dressed in 
the most approved toilette,-and made 
to understand that it must be henceforth 
a servant to the public good. The va- 
rious sovereigns have bridged it so that 
one is never at a loss how to cross from 
the more modern and imperial Paris into 
the vast labyrinth of crooked, narrow, 
and distorted avenues where the real 
worth and genius of the city reside. 

The river enters the city at the east 
in the form of a vast curve or incomplete 
letter S, to leave it at the south-west. 
Nowadays it is abandoned to barges 
loaded with wines, with building-stones, 
with pebbles for macadam, and with 
all the numerous necessities of the re- 
building of the capital. Some years ago, 
when the crowding became excessive, the 
Parisians under protest submitted to the 
innovation of little steamers, founded on * 
the plan of the penny-boats which run up and 
down the Thames in London, but they could 
not bear that the smoke from the stacks of 
these little “ flies,” as they mischievously 
named them, should soil the dainty walls of 
their limestone palaces, and it was not until an 
ingenious Frenchman had invented machinery 
for making the steamers consume their own 
smoke that the citizens were satisfied with 
the new method of transit. A promenade 
from that corner of the Tuileries garden where 
repose two gigantic Sphinxes, mutely eyeing 
the crowd about them, as if demanding that 
the masses should read the riddle of their own 
liberty, before they entered the gates of the 
governmental palace, and a walk along the 
Seine banks, is amusing at any time of day. 
Of course it has its pathetic side, as now and 
then one hears a sudden splash in the current, 
and by and by the old boatmen who linger 
wistfully and with vulture-like eyes about the 
piers of the bridge, will bring eagerly to the 
light the woe-begone face of some young 
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girl, or some stripling who has thrown him 
self away upon the current of vice and sought 
oblivion in the current of his favorite river. 
Many and many a good spectacle do the 
greedy Parisians have at the Morgue, pro- 
vided for them by father Seine ; many a man 
whose burly form is dappled with green and 
blue, and whose bloated features have no 
longer the semblance of humanity ; many 
and many a little child whose pinched and 
wasted face testifies to the poverty of the 
mother who with it went to her rest under 
the water. Manya marble slab upholds some 
dark-bronzed foreigner, some forgotten sol- 
dier of fortune, some decayed gambler, some 
blocked and broken down roué, or some 
woman of the middle-world who finds, after 
reckoning up her yearly expenses, that if she 
sells her toilet she cannot pay her debts. 
All these the Seine yields up. The Parisi- 
ans have little mercy for the men who often 
heroically risk their lives in attempting to 
save the headlong would-be suicides. There 
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is even a story started, by some ob- 
scure prattler of city-gossip, that since 
the boatmen receive twenty francs for 
securing a body, and only ten francs, or 
possibly a medal, for saving a life, they 
have often been known to sit quietly, 
waiting patiently for the water to subside 
over the form of the drowning, and then 
to draw him out and coolly carry him to 
the marble slabs of the Morgue. 

In Commune days, and indeed in all 
insurrectionary times, the Seine has re- 
ceived vast numbers of dead bodies, and 
at early morning great processions of 
carts, drawn by sturdy Norman horses, 
have been seen slowly rattling down the 
stone drive-ways leading to the water, 
and dumping hogsheads of lime into the 
channel. When the executions first be- 
gan in Paris in 1871 the bodies from the 
Champ de Mars were so liberally bestowed 
upon the river that its current became choked, 
and speedy measures were taken to avert any 
such proceeding in future. 

But the pathetic side is not the one which 
you, as the casual observer, will quickest 
perceive ; you will wander listlessly along by 
the smooth walks with your hand slipping 
upon the great stone balustrades until you 
find it suddenly stopped by the trembling 
paw of some old bookseller, who, in a cracked 
voice, earnestly entreats you not to disturb 
his wares; so touch your hat pleasantly to 
him, and you shall presently find in him 
a treasure, for he will show you delicious old 
editions, quaint black-letter volumes, tomes 
which have been buried for a century in the 
musty library of some French, German, or 
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even Greek literary man ; books which have 
drifted into Paris from Frankfort, from Vi- 
enna, from Heidelberg, from everywhere ; 
and with a shrewd twinkle in his eye he will 
perhaps offer you together, as a bargain, a 
copy of a ten-year-old speech of Sumner’s, 
and a faded, tattered edition of the melodies 
of Blondel and others of his time. An old 
soldier with the remnants of the military air 
about him, and an odorous pipe in his tooth- 
less jaws, will clutch you like the ancient 
mariner, and imperatively insist that you 
shall buy his collection of canes. An old 
woman, clad in a vast number of petticoats, 
and a gigantic blue apron, and carrying upon 
her capacious back a smoking hot pile of 
waffles, will dog your steps, and in a shrill, 
cracked voice which has the quaver of the 
last century in it, will hurl the excellence of 
her comestibles into your ear. A little 
blue-bloused boy, in a flat glazed cap, 
and with his cravat coquettishly tied 
under a clean collar,—the very perfec- 
tion of the antipodes of the New York 
newsboy—will quietly urge upon your 
attention the little paper filled with the 
divers facts that this great Paris has been 
making all day, and with an insinuating, 
“If you please,” will command your 
sympathy. An old man in a ragged 
velvet jacket, with his one scalp-lock 
licked into a fantastic resemblance to 
that of the great Emperor, will bow ma- 
jestically before you, and salute in mil- 
itary fashion with one hand, while with 
the other he extends under your olfac- 
tories two by no means savory white 
and hairy poodle-dogs, which he begs 
you to buy. A shirtless, closely-but- 
toned, shabby man will start out from 
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behind an abutment, as you cross a bridge, 


- and hiss in your ear the frightful words, “Sir! 





look at me! I am hungry.” /ardleu/ he 
is not hungry at all; in fact he may have 
dined better than you ; it is his trade to beg. 
To-morrow, fearful lest he may meet you 


again, he will hie to another bridge, and | 
there, if you chance to pass, you may see | 
him hastily throwing away the cigar which he | 


smokes after a hearty dinner, and hurrying 
with assumed dejection into the presence 
of some other verdant passer-by. 

As you saunter leisurely along, now on 
one bank and now on the other, now over 


one of the springy bridges which sometimes | 


seem to you about to collapse under the 


weight of the great omnibuses, double- | 


decked and crammed with people, and under 
the pressure of the myriads of foot-passen- 
gers who are hurrying to and fro, loaded with 


bundles of all descriptions, you shall come | 


toa huge craft which seems at first some line- 
of-battle ship, that has by a mysterious process 
ascended the almost unnavigable Seine, and 
moored in the vicinage of the great palaces. 
But, as you approach it, you will find that it 
is a huge swimming-school, or bath, into 
which you may descend down a long flight 
of stone steps and across a narrow gang-way, 
and there you shall see speculators at the 
Bourse, writers, artists, and sculptors, huge, 
bald-headed, round-stomached, sturdy-legged 
men, past the meridian of life, playing gayly 
at leap-frog, tossing each other about in. the 
water, or sitting tranquilly wrapped in white 
sheets, smoking their evening cigars, reading 
the papers, or sipping cups of fragrant coffee. 
A promenade along the banks a short distance 
from the baths will bring you to great barges, 
where hundreds of washerwomen stand 
ranged in rows, cleansing the linen of 
Queen Paris, and beating merrily to the 
tune of jocund songs your unfortunate 
shirts and unhappy collars with heavy 
wooden mallets. They are young, these 
washerwomen, and pretty, and they work 
with a will. You can almost imagine 
them foam-born Venuses, or river- 
nymphs, newly sprung from their guar- 
dian current, to work for the good of 
man, only, in their extra zeal, always 
beating off his shirt-buttons. If you go 
further down, past the subjugated heights 
of Trocadero, a great hill where the 
Communists so often planted their bat- 
teries, and by the Champ de Mars, 
where those same Communists were shot 
kneeling in rows by the deadly mitrail- 
leuses, you come by and by to a quaint 
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and ancient quarter of the city, where but 
few of the limestone palaces are to be 
found, and where you see the humbler cottage 
of the workman, with its queer roof of red 
tiles, with their semi-cylindrical forms packed 
against the sky, and their stingy windows and 
insignificant doors blindly blinking at you. 
So you will go on, past long trains of barges, 
drawn by puffing tugs, to which they are at- 
tached by chains; past the excursion boats 
slowly returning, loaded down to the water’s 
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edge, from St. Cloud, whére the Parisians 
have been to see the ruined palace and the 
burned town ; past acres of market-gardens, 
and vast vistas of new streets—their white 
hard roadways gleaming like Spanish moun- 
tain paths under the sunlight ; past verdant 
little islands, gently caressed by the old 
river ; past huge factories, whose chimneys 
send up smoke and steam, foreign to other 
quarters of the city; until at last, with a 
curve, the current leaves the town, and you 
find yourself at Sévres, by the bridge where 
Papa Thiers and Jules Favre walked on that 
windy day when the capitulation of the city 
into Prussian hands was well-nigh decided. 





| Above and around you everywhere you shall 
see the marks of war. If you look carefully . 
| away on the river's other bank, on the grand 


road which leads to Versailles, you will note 
the gigantic redoubt of Brimborion, which 


| the Prussians christened the ‘Abode of 


Death ;” and on another hill, not far away, 


| you shall see the redoubt of Montretout, 


where the deadly hand-to-hand conflict be- 


| tween a few French regiments, unsupported 
by re-enforcements, and the ever-re-enforced 


and confident Prussians, lasted so long and 
carried such terror to Versailles. Looking 
to the right, you will see the Queen Fortress 
Valerien hundreds of feet above you, her 
black walls standing out, grim and majestic, 


‘in the crystal air; but of that you have 


heard enough ! 

Retrace your steps slowly cityward. It 
was the Pont des Arts, was it not, over which 
you crossed when you started on your prome- 


nade along the Seine? Perhaps you did not 


reflect, as you hurried over this somewhat 
prosaic-looking bridge, that you were tread- 
ing upon the very foundations of the ancient 
and famous Tour de Nesle ; but you cared 
little for the reminiscences of intrigue and of 
sorrow, so intimately connected with the old 
tower; and you hurried away toward the 
Institute, which, architecturally hideous and 
misshapen, looms up massively on the left 
bank, at the other end of the bridge. 

Beyond the palace of the Institute, that 
brilliant seat of five of the finest academies 
in the world, namely: the French, founded 
by Richelieu ; that for the sciences, founded 
by Colbert ; and those for belles-lettres and 
moral and political science, founded by the 
Convention in 1795—there are hosts of nar- 
row and crooked streets, where you catch to 
the fullest the flavor of old Paris. Very dif- 
ferent was the antique city from that which 

Napoleon III. has made ; 
and it is a blessed relief to 
steal away from the vast 
avenues into the shady and 
tortuous alleyways which 
are all historic; every one 
quaint and original. 


** Ah Clemence! when I saw 
thee last 
Trip down the Rue du Seine !” 


sings Dr. Holmes, but the 
Paris of his youth hath 
changed ; and Clemence no 
longer trips over the cobble- 
stones of that harum-scarum 
quarter; she hath gotten a 
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sun-bonnet, and gone to live in the 
vicinage of the Luxembourg gardens. 
One may wander for miles along the 
labyrinthine streets, now gazing into 
narrow and almost grimy crémeries, 
where the student-world of the city 
gets its breakfast for three sous, and 
its dinner for twelve, now peering into 
the portals of gloomy-looking hotels, 
at the lodge-windows of which sit sol- 
emn concierges, taking snuff, and 
scolding recreant lodgers ; now into 
the court-yards of vast hospitals and 
colleges, where the gay students, cig- 
arettes at their lips, are hastening to 
recitations; now into obscure and 
weed-overgrown chateau-yards 
“whence life and light are gone 
away ;” and now into the vast extent 
of the Luxembourg gardens, where the 
noble orange-trees wave their ancient 
branches, and where, lulled to sleep 
by the rippling fall of waters in an historic 
fountain, one may dream strange and freak- 
ish histories of the Medicis and of the great 
48 revolution, when Louis Blanc and his 
workingmen invaded the palace, and the he- 
roic protest against death by starvation was 
made. 

Set down as it is ina cool corner of the 
Latin Quarter and in the very center of 
“ Bohemia,” the Luxembourg is the pet re- 
sort for thousands of poor people, and just 
at eventide its walks and alley-ways are 
thronged with the lower classes. Antoine 
and Antoinette come there to exchange their 
first vows of betrothal; and there, too, be- 
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cause it is so remote from the more splendid 
and fashionable quarters of the city, Ma- 
dame la Marquise or la Baronne go for their 
petty intrigues, which are considered such a 
natural and legitimate amusement in the 
grand monde. One of the cavaliers of the 
sixteenth century, a certain Robert de Har- 
lay de Saucy (notice the grandiloquent flow 
of noble names), began the structure, 
which is, for its size, quite as imposing as the 
Louvre. In due time it was purchased by 
Frangois de Luxembourg-Limbourg, who en- 
larged it, and gave it up to the stern queen 
Maria de Medicis in 1612. Then old 


Jacques de Brosses assumed the responsi- 
bility of rebuilding it, and Napoleon 
III. restored the facades adjacent to 


the gardens. It served as a prison in 
1794; then Barras made it his resi- 
dence. Next it became the “ Palace 
of the Consulate,” then Napoleon I. 
made it the seat of the Senate, and 
Napoleon the Little also had his Senate 
of toad-eaters located there. In 1848 
it was the seat of the government com- 
mission for workingmen; and during 
Commune time the fair garden walks 
were reddened with the blood of wild- 
eyed men who fell crying “ Hurrah for 
Humanity and Liberty!” The old gar- 
den is laid out upon the site of an an- 
cient Roman camp; Julius Czsar is 
supposed to have taken his evening 
meal there, and to have thence given 
orders to his lieutenant Labienus for the 
; continuation of the work of subjugation 
begun against the Parisians long before 
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Christ was born. The picture-galleries are 
somewhat remarkable, although you might 


perhaps count upon your fingers all the chefs- 


@ euvre which they contain. You will be 
fascinated by Couture’s splendid satire upon 
modern Parisian dissipation; and by the 
grand painting by Miiller, representing 
the “calling of the victims” at the prison 
of the Conciergerie during the “ Reign o 
Terror.” From the windows of the great 
galleries you can catch glimpses of the 
statues of the illustrious women of France, 
who have been so numerous, and have re- : 
ceived such meager praise—poor things ! 
The Medicis fountain, one of the glo- - 
ries of the Luxembourg garden, is a grotto | 
within a grotto, and is embowered in a - 
lovely wealth of foliage and blossoms in 
summer-time. The effect produced by ; 
the superb group of statuary which forms #¥ 
one of its chief attractions is startling. |} 
The group represents “ Acis and Galatea § 
surprised by Polyphemus.” A long alley- 
way, bordered on either side by huge 
trees, in front of which are placed im- 
mense marble vases, leads up to this 
jewel of fountains, on which old Des- 
brosses lavished so much of his genius. 
Only a little distance from the palace- 
yard is the Café de Medicis, almost the 
only one in Paris where women officiate 
as waiters. There rosy-cheeked girls, 


clad in the costume of Italian peasants, 
keep the hearts of the youthful students 
in perpetual unrest. 

Henry III. began the Pont-Neuf, 
over which you may possibly stray on 
your way back, to see the statue of Henry 
[V. The bronze horse which now sup- 

m ports a figure of Henry IV. has had 
some strange adventures. It was orig- 
inally ordered in Tuscany, by Ferdi- 

= nand, the duke of that province ; drifted 
into the hands of Maria de Medicis, suf- 
fered shipwreck on the Normandy coast, 
and, after remaining for a whole year at 
= the bottom of the sea, was fished up and 
brought to Paris, where it was deposited 
on the Pont-Neuf. Time was, when the 
first agitations of the Fronde occurred, 
that the people compelled all who pass- 
ed the statue in carriages to descend 
and kneel before the figure of the old 
monarch. Even the Duke of Orleans 

_ did not escape this, in 1789. 

As you pass along the crowded and 
glittering Boulevard Saint Michel, some 
sunny day, you will be tempted to draw 
near to the railings which surround an 

immense bosquet of greenest foliage, and, 
peering through the leaves, you will distin- 
guish the ruins of the venerable Hotel de 
Cluny. Enter, and, almost any day in the 
week, you will find yourself accompanied by 
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thousands who come curiously to inspect the 
great yellow carriages in which Louis XIV. 
used to ride, and the thousand-and-one rel- 
ics which have been dug from under the ac- 
cumulated soil of centuries in Paris. The 
old Hotel Cluny affords one of the most 
charming of specimens of the architecture 
of the Middle Ages; and attached to it are 
the gigantic ruins of the Palace of Thermes, 
where Emperor Julian used to take his baths 
when he “ wintered in his dear Lutetia.” 

The Boulevard Saint Michel was once a 
famous rookery for revolution, but the anni- 
hilation of all its eccentricities came when 
Napoleon widened it, all the way from the 
grand fountain over whose basin St. Michael 
Is valiantly sawing off the dragon’s head—up 
the hill past the Pantheon and the quaint old 
churches, even to where the houses begin to 
be scattered widely apart, and one gets a 
hint of the fortifications. The old church of 
Saint Etienne du Mont, a fine relic of the 
thirteenth century, but much rebuilt and 
restored, is worthy a glance ; it stands at the 
hill-top, with the heroic and aristocratic 
Pantheon for its neighbor. It is only a step 
from either of these monumental edifices in- 
to odd dingy back streets, which have most 
of the characteristics of the sordid avenues 
of an Italian town, and where one may find 
mere living cheaper than in any other city in 
the universe. Scrupulous cleanliness pre- 
vails everywhere, however ; there is none of 
the filth and absolute déshadillé of a London 
alley-way ; there is no danger of pickpockets ; 
and no one. will stab you in the back. 





In wandering about the Latin Quarter, one 
comes suddenly upon the gloomy and hide- 
ous old church of Saint Sulpice, its twin 
towers looking awry, and at some little dis- 
tance from it is the most venerable fountain 
in Paris, that of the “Innocents,” which has 
been giving fresh water to every generation 
since the thirteenth century. Its present 
form is largely the work of the celebrated 
Jean Goujon, and around the terraces and 
the nymph-figures the Parisian women of 
the lower classes love to flock at eventide, 
and exchange scandal. Like the Tuileries 
gardens, it is a famous rendezvous for gossip ; 
the children tell, with bated breath, how Mai- 
tre Goujon, who wrought such noble figures, 
was killed on the day of the Massacre of 
Saint Bartholomew, while he was busily 
working upon the Fountain of the Inno- 
cents. 

While you were on the left bank of the 
Seine, you might at least have paid your re- 
spects to the elegant dome of the Sorbonne 
—the seat of the Academy of Paris, and of 
the faculties of literature, of science, and of 
theology. Here, as in so many other monu- 
ments, you will see Richelieu’s handiwork ; 
he rebuilt the Sorbonne long after Robert de 
Sorbon had founded it under Louis IX. and 

one his ways; and one cannot help think- 
ing that the old cardinal did almost as much 
as Napoleon III. to improve the capital. If 
the Sorbonne does not especially interest 
you, stray thence to the great cathedral of 
Notre Dame. You must indeed have but 
little uplift in your soul if you can wander 
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amid the gargoyles on the great roof-galleries 
of this superb cathedral without getting new 
inspiration. 

From the Place du Parvis, on the vener- 
able Isle St. Louis, with ‘“‘God’s Hotel,” the 
great hospital on one hand, and the vast 
limestone mansions of New Paris on the 
other,—looking up to the front of the cathe- 
dral, the effect is grand. The sunlight breaks 
in brilliant tracery of gleams over the almost 
countless statues ranged above the huge 
doors, and a roseate glow is reflected from 
the rosace in the center of the facade. 
Firmly founded as the everlasting hills, its 
foundation-stones lying upon the very river- 
bed of the Seine, and on the ruins of a pagan 
temple, it is one of the most impressive 
monuments in Europe. Victor Hugo calls 
it the “book in stone,” and indeed it is at 
once an epic and a romance. The sturdy 
majesty of its form—that of the Latin cross— 
and the superb symmetry of its gigantic pro- 
portions, give it an epic force; while the 
wonderfully imaginative decorations of its 
towers and balconies en haut, the vast and 
dizzy heights, the whelming abysses, the 
gorgeous outlook, and the fine flow of fancy, 
even in the smallest detail, give to it a ro- 
mantic character. The wealth of legend, 
too, lavished upon it by a thousand artists, 
poets, and dreamers, has made it stand out 
weird among churches. It has infinite tran- 
sition within its limits for him who wanders 
aright in its aisles and galleries. The great 
recess at the altar’s rear, where the red-and- 
black-robed priests are chanting continuous 
psalms, seems like a bit of life cut out of the 
Middle Ages. There is only one thing to 
destroy the illusion, and that is the little 
group of white-stoled boys who swing the 
censers before the inner altar and who 
now and then sing in shrill childish voi- 
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ces. There is no mistaking these urchins ; 
they are all the irreverent, incredulous, 
skeptical gamins of modern Paris, utterly 
devoid of any of the serious beliefs and su- 
perstitions which youths of the moyen dge 
possessed. In another portion of the cathe- 
dral you shall see a group of market women, 
batefooted, coarse-haired, grimy-armed, sa- 
vory of the fish-barrel and the potato-sack, 
kneeling reverently before little straw-bot- 
tomed chairs, and listening, with tears in their 
tired eyes, to the pure voices of the women 
singing in some hidden gallery. Before the 
entrance to the grand aisle sits the withered 
old man who holds the ¢oupet or brush from 
which holy water is sprinkled upon the 
worshipers. He sits there, under the som- 
ber shadow of the great pillar, all day long. 
Never a gleam of sunlight touches him; 
never a soul salutes him ; every one is too 
busy with his or her own conscience, and he 
sprinkles, sprinkles, sprinkles ; looking dream- 
ily afar off—as if he had eaten of the lotus. 
In the lateral chapels, many of which are ex- 
tremely rich in decoration and design, ele- 
gantly-dressed women kneel for hours to- 
gether, praying for the remission of sins for 
which they fancy they are easily pardoned. 
Ah! here is a dingy and grimy old door, 
leading up great stone steps to the cathe- 
dral-roof, where the lover of the picturesque 
may wander for hours without ever wearying. 
It is a long way up, and the steps are worn 
and old; millions of feet have made great 
creases in them. Suddenly you stagger out 
upon a wide platform, and Paris, threaded 
by the curving Seine, Paris with its hundred 
palaces, its giant avenues, its vast towers, its 
glorious parks, lies spread before you. You 
feel as if breathing a purer air ; you are of 
the world, yet separated from it. You are 
elated, jubilant, exalted. The hum and 
din of the great capital smites but gently 
upon your ears. A strong thrill of ex- 
citement runs through you as you press 
to the outer railing, and look down from 
the dizzy height into the place below. 
Are those ants crawling on their ant-hill, 
or are they really men in the market- 
place? As you get tired, and seek a 
spot to repose, the old woman who has 
her home in a little house in the belfry, 
invites you to a place on a rustic bench. 
Do they drink beer, then, on the cathe- 
dral’s top? Oh! yes, indeed, Monsieur, 
and champagne, too, when parties come 
to see the sun rise. It is quite the 
mode now in Paris, Monsieur, for bridal 
parties to come to the old tower here 
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at early morning, to make a cham- 
pagne breakfast, and to view the sun- 
rise. There was one young lady here 
some months ago, poor darling ! who 
was so frightened at some gargoyles 
which she saw on one of the gallery 
balconies that she swooned, and was 
carried down-stairs, and home in a 
cab. 

Perhaps the good woman or her hus- 
band will go with you to. see the gar- 
goyles, fantastic figures which serve at 
once as ornaments and rain-spouts, 
and which are as goblin-like and ghost- 
ly as figures in a fairy tale. As you 
stand on one of the galleries overlook- 
ing the vast descent from the upper 
platform to one of the lower roofs, you 
see ranged around, in rows, gigantic 
figures of dragons, hippogriffs, unnam- 
able monsters and compounds of men 
and beasts in sportive or ferocious attitudes. 
They seem to have suddenly descended from 
some unknown region of the air, and to have 
been as suddenly petrified. Among these 


animals and monsters stands the figure of a | 
hundred and forty-four wide, and has a spire 


tall old man, clad in the garb of the Middle 
Ages, gazing outward into ether with a wild 
and puzzled expression upon his features. 


He shields his eyes with his hands, as if afraid | 


to look too carelessly upon some unutterable 
glory, and his long beard is blown back by 


the wind. Turning a corner suddenly, and | 


coming upon this astonishing figure, it is dif- 
ficult to persuade one’s self for a moment that 
it is not alive. 

Notre Dame has had its days of splendor 
and consummate glories. Since its first 
stone was laid in the tenth century, it has 
seen riots, murders, vast mobs of thieves, 
iconoclasts ; and kings have come there to be 
crowned and married. The old cathedral 
Is essentially a Parisian product ; its Gothic 
proportions were hewn out of the limestone 
quarries in and around the city, and for 
many hundreds of years architects wrought 
into it their hopes, their fears, their aspira- 
tions. There were long epochs between its 
beginning and its completion ; the first stone 
was laid in 1163; the choir was finished in 
1185 ; the triforium of the nave in 1215 ; the 
chapels of the-apsis were built in 1296; and 
the church was very frequently altered and 
mutilated during the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. When the restoration began, in 
1845, it was feared that much of the antique 
beauty of the venerable structure would be 
lost ; but the French of to-day, with a praise- 
worthy care for detail, have copied in its ex- 
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| actest outline every stone and ornament of 


| the edifice, and it stands rejuvenated in large 





degree. From front and rear the view is 
equally imposing. Although the structure is 
three hundred and ninety feet long, and one 


two hundred and eighty feet high, its flying 
buttresses and its florid pointed architec- 
ture give it a look of airy grace and ele- 
gance. There are few grander sights than 


| that of the old cathedral, filled with twen- 


ty thousand worshipers, kneeling mutely in 
the somber shadows of the great pillars, 
while from the organ come thunderous 
outbursts of music, and from the concealed 
galleries the pure voices of the chanting 
women. Napoleon III. was married here.— 
Bah! it seems almost like yesterday ; and 
only a score of months ago, the Commune 
sternly demanded the silver and the im- 
ages from the great altars, that they might 
be melted into money with which to purchase 
bread for “the armies of Paris.” The Com- 
mune made an effort also to destroy the ven- 
erable cathedral by fire; but it was frus- 
trated, and the florid spires and towers still 
kiss the crystal sky. 

Montesquieu said that the Hétel des In- 
valides was the most respectable place on 
earth, and that, were he a prince, he would 
rather have built it than have gained three 
battles. Montesquieu was enthusiastic ; en- 
thusiasm was his prime quality. But there is 
nevertheless something really fine in the idea 
of this asylum established for the soldiers who 
won such colossal victories as made all Eu- 
rope tremble, and the very earth quake. 
Charlemagne was wont to give his old sol- 
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diers into the charge of the abbeys and prio- 
ries, that, in the sweet and sacred seclusion of 
the monastery, a thorough repose from the 
rude toils of war might be found. Philippe 
Auguste, the first of French sovereigns to cre- 
ate a permanent army, was impressed with the 
idea that there should be special retreats for 
the old and broken-down servitors of the ar- 
my, and Saint Louis, his grandson, on his 
return from Palestine, founded an asylum for 
such of his gentlemen as had lost their sight 
amid the burning sands of Asia. This and 
similar asylums underwent varying fortune, 
until, in 1670, when Paris was overrun with 
meritorious soldiers who were dying of want, 
Louis XIV. issued a decree, ordering the 
immediate construction of the “ Invalides,” 
and set Louvois the architect at work upon it. 
Peter the Great, on a tour through France, 
visited the Invalides, and on his return to 
St. Petersburg founded a similar hospital 
there. In 1789, revolution-time, the people 
took the unresisting Hétel, and carried away 
all the cannons and guns in triumph, while 
the toothless and wooden-legged soldiers 
looked on in dismay. In 1800, General 
Lannes made a solemn entrée at the Inva- 
lides, with the seventy-five flags which he had 
taken in Egypt, and under the great dome of 
the chapel where the proud “ man of Elba” 
now sleeps, on that same day a Frenchman 
pronounced a noble and glowing eulogy of 
George Washington, the recently deceased 
president of the American Republic. 

The H6tel des Invalides is situated on the 
left bank of the Seine, not far from the 
Palais Bourbon, and has spread out before 








it a vast esplanade, planted thickly with 
trees. In the middle of this esplanade for- 
merly stood a fountain originally surmounted 
by the lion of Saint Mark, taken from Venice 
by the Second Empire. But the Austrians 
took the old lion back in 1814. Approaching 
the Hétel from the esplanade, one arrives at 
what is known as the “Triumphal Battery,” 
which consists of cannon ranged in rows 
in the form of a battery, and fired by the 
soldiers who are inmates of the institution 
only on occasions of great triumph or fes- 
tivity. The interior of the edifice is arranged 
with the utmost regard for the comfort of the 
venerable warriors who inhabit it, and in the 
galleries of the great court-yard there is a 
series of superb frescoes representing the 
history of France. The chapel of the In- 
valides is decorated with banners taken in 
conquest, and every Sunday a delegation of 
the venerable invalid soldiers assists at 
“military mass.” The scene on these occa- 
sions is very impressive ; the old warriors, in 
their long blue coats and caps, hobble pain- 
fully in, and listen, with tears in their age- 
dimmed eyes, to the semi-martial, semi-spirit- 
ual music which drifts to their ears from the 
organ and the grand military band stationed 
in a lateral gallery. The old Invalides are 


| all of a speculative turn of mind, and will 
| tell you campaign stories by the hour if you 


will but show them a shining franc in your 
palm. But they only recognize one Emperor, 
and in the days of Napoleon the Third, 
when one spoke of the Emperor or His Im- 
perial Majesty, they were always thinking of 
the “ bronze artillery officer,” and their eyes 
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would fill with tears, as they led you to “the 
Emperor's tomb.” 

It is under the great dome of the Invalides 
—that gilded dome of which Napoleon First 
said, when told that the workmen of Paris 
were furious with hunger: “ Well, we must 


keep them at work! Set them to gilding 
the dome of the Invalides!” When the 
remains of the great warrior were returned 
to Paris, a vast crypt was delved out of the 
marble foundation beneath the dome; and 
the entrance to it was shut by bronze doors, 
guarded by colossal statues of “civil” and 
“military” force. On each side of the tomb 
stand life-like figures of the Emperor’s favor- 
ite marshals, Duroc and Bertrand. Around 
the tomb, in a covered gallery, are ranged 
twelve statues emblematic of various vic- 
tories, and, in a black marble cave, upon 
which a lamp throws a sepulchral gleam, 
stands a statue of the Emperor, in the cos- 
tume of his Coronation, and around him 
are grouped the flags taken by him from 
enemies during his victorious campaigns. 
The pavement of the crypt forms a vast 
aureole in marble of gold color, the rays of 
which surround a laurel crown done in mo- 
saic, in the midst of which is the monolith in 
the red granite of Finland, given to the Em- 
peror by the Russian sovereign. Within this 
block lie the remains of Napoleon, and the 
noted inscription, taken from the Emperor's 
‘vill, gleams above the entrance to the crypt : 

“‘I desire that my ashes may repose on the banks 


of the Seine, in the midst of that French people whom 
T have so much loved.’? 








Napoleon began his career at Saint Roch, 
that ugly and unprepossessing church where 
the insurrection in the old French revolution 
made its last stand. He introduced the 
régime of cannon as opposed to mobs, and 
taught the merciless theory of slaying the 
innocent with the guilty. Saint Roch was 
built in 1578, and reconstructed a century 
afterwards. Corneille sleeps under its pave- 
ment, and on Christmas Eves the carols and 
the glorious music given there, until midnight 
has past, have rendered it one of the most 
noted churches in the capital. Vast audiences 
from every class of society in the city gather 
there on Christmas Eve; and the sweet 
voices of the queens of song are attuned to 
the carols which are sung in honor of the 
Saviour’s birth. The audiences on these 
occasions are enthusiastic, exuberant, wel- 
ling over in tears ; and I have rarely seen any- 
thing more impressive than the procession of 
moist-eyed mothers, leading their white-robed 
children to the communion altar, just as the 
great bells of the city chimed midnight. 

Upon his breast in ‘spring-time every 
Parisian wears a tiny knot of violets. These 
violets are purchased at the most famous 
flower-mart of Paris, that which clusters 
round the Madeleine, in the booths of which, 
any morning in spring, summer, or autumn, 
one may see numbers of fresh-cheeked, ro- 
bust young Rosalinds, offering a wealth of 
perfume and of bloom for insignificant sums. 
Paris has always been famous for its love of 
flowers. Julian loved Lutetia because it was 
“‘a little island situated in the middle of the 
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Seine, overwhelmed with flowers and _ per- 
fumes.” Clovis said that Paris was sur- 
rounded with woods and with gardens, which 
made sweet the names of all the saints. 
Childebert, his son, planted round the palace 
of Thermes a magnificent garden filled with 
roses and fruit-trees, which the prince trained 
and grafted himself, and Charlemagne loved 
to wander in what he called the “city of 
gardens.” The Madeleine has always seem- 


ed to me lovelier for its entourage of blos- 


soms. It springs, a superb monument of the 
noblest Corinthian style,—its fair pillars and 
delicate columns upholding a massive yet 
airy roof,—from its bed of blossom and per- 
fume, a perfect church. Founded in 1763 
by the most godless of all men, Louis XV., 
left unfinished during the great revolution, 
dedicated to glory in 1806, and rebuilt for 
the third time during the years intervening 
between 1816 and 1832, it stands, fresh and 
charming as of old, a protest against all com- 
posite and bastard styles of architecture. 
Wander as you will, its perfect beauty always 
smites the senses. From front, from rear, it 
is the same; there are no quaint surprises, 
no disgusting disappointments, no perplex- 
ing problems in its make-up; you may al- 
ways analyze it at a glance; you must 
admire it at first sight. Napoleon I. wished 
to make a library of it, and from time to 
time the skeptical Parisians have revolted 
against the idea of continuing it as a church ; 
yet it still stands in the midst of one of the 
most fruitful parishes of Paris, consecrated 
to the Catholic faith. There have been 
storms beneath its roof. Father Hyacinthe 
has there uttered his foamy protests against 
the intolerance of Mother Church; vicars* 
and curés have written violent letters pro- 





testing against its too strict confinement 


within the bounds of faith. Revolution 
has swept across its broad aisles, dim- 
med the ornaments in its sacred chapel 
with blood and with tears, and defaced 
the sublime front, with its majestic uplift 
and glorious bas-reliefs, by musket shock 
and cannon thunder. It is said that 
during the last struggle of the Com- 
mune in 1871 a party of sixty desperate 
men, fleeing from the barricades of the 
Rue de Rivoli, as the victorious troops 
of President Thiers came round the 
corner from the Champs Elysées, took 
refuge in the chapel of the Madeleine, 
and set up the cry of “Sanctuary,” so 
terrible and formidable in the Middle 
Ages, but of so little use in our pro- 
saic modern epoch. The Communists 
were remorselessly murdered. upon the very 
steps of the altar, by the red-breeched sol- 
diery who cried “ No quarter,” as they thrust 
their bayonets into resistless and prostrate 
forms. No shells, however, marred the per- 
fection and beauty of the Madeleine roof. 
Save by a few defacing marks upon its front, 
near which raged a veritable fire of hell dur- 
ing those sad and terrible days of May, the 
noble church bears no souvenir of the great 
struggle for municipal freedom. 

Wandering up the Boulevard Sevastopol, 
you will some day come to the charming 
little square which surrounds the old Tour 
St. Jacques. This ancient tower, which 
once belonged to a still more ancient church, 
stands in one of the most brilliant and 
modern sections of Paris. It is but a few 
steps from the ruins of the Hétel de Ville, 
and round it clusters a series of charming 
gardens, in which, all day long, before the 
Commune waves rolled over the great city, 
little children with their nurse-maids played 
happily. The statue of the good Pascal was 
placed in a niche at the tower's foot, and 
many a one came there to testify to the truth 
of the old saying, “‘ Le plus str est de croire ;” 
but after the fearful days of May and June 
of 1871 had passed over that section, the 
garden of the tower St. Jacques became a 
grave-yard, and the little children played 
there no longer. Hundreds of the victims 
who were shot in rows, in heaps, and in 
batches, in the various barracks, were brought 
to this square with their hideous wounds still 
gaping in the sunlight. Great trenches were 
opened and they were buried hastily, that 
they might soon be forgotten. There are 
quaint and curious gargoyles on the old 
tower’s top, and you cannot find a nobler plate 
to overlook sleeping or waking Paris, and to 
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moralize. The tower was built from 1508 to 
1522, but has been, like most of the Parisian 
monuments, latterly restored. 

The Rue de Lafayette, which is in some 
respects the Broadway of Paris, and resem- 
bles our famous American promenade in its 
height, the majestic outlook of its mansions, 
and its extent, contains some singular speci- 
mens of church architecture, the ugliest 
among which is perhaps that dedicated to St. 
Vincent de Paul. In this famous church, 
which is comparatively of modern date, there 
are numerous remarkable frescoes, but the 
exterior is an absurd compound of St. Sulpice, 
St. Peter's at Rome, and the salient points 
of the Madeleine. The Rue de Lafayette is 
indeed a wonderful promenade, reflecting to 
the utmost the owfré Parisian spirit. Long, 
regular, formal in style, yet sculptured with a 
taste and grace to which we may not hope 
to attain for a long time, it is perhaps the 
most impressive of Parisian promenades to 
the newly-arrived stranger. At one end it 
touches the quarters where misery and starva- 
tion reign supreme, and it communicates at 
the other with the grand boulevards, at the 
point where center the glories of the Grand 
Opera and the superb square, around which 
are gathered the most brilliant devices of the 
Napoleonic epoch. 

The square of the Grand Opera, when 
thoroughly completed, will probably be more 
brilliant than any other in the world, but it 
has not the charm of historic association, and 
the grace and fancy accorded to many other 
sections of Paris. Situated on what is call- 
ed the “English Quarter” of the city, the 
square has been monopolized by restaurants, 
cafés, and superb shops, all of which minister 
to the palates and the fancies of the stranger. 
That great caravansery, the Grand Hotel, 
discloses its severe yet bold front close to the 
Opera ; on the opposite corner, the Sporting 
Club shows its massive doors and liveried 
flunkies ; and near at hand is the Washington 
Club, where General Jones of Chicago and 
Elijah Pogram of Boston play elegant little 
games at billiards, and discuss international 
politics witha freedom and intensity of ex- 
pression which makes the Continentals stare. 
It is only a short distance thence to the 
“Splendide Hotel,” where huge delegations 
of Americans and English fritter away their 
money in too luxurious living; and thence 
on to the American bankers, in whose read- 
ing-rooms hosts of elegantly-dressed, thin, 
yellow, dyspeptic-looking men are furiously 
a the newly-arrived newspapers night 
and day. 


The Grand Opera, which will not be 
thoroughly completed for some years to come, 
turns a grave and dignified front to the Boule- 
vard Hausmann, and a laughing, satiric, 
brilliant facade, shameless and filled with 
the low-minded art of the Second Empire, 
towards the grand boulevards. There is an 
air of intensified gingerbread about the 
facade which but illy accords with the grand- 
iose proportions of the dome, the massive 
figures on the roof, of Apollo holding up 
his lyre, to make it responsive to the sun's 
rays, and the untamed Pegasus spreading his 
wings, and preparing to vault into the ether. 
Fine and imposing as is the Grand Opera, it 
is nevertheless no more to be envied than 
that of Vienna, which is every way simpler 
in decoration and general plan. 

The Opera was for years a source of pro- 
found annoyance to the Emperor, who found 
that the really very moderate estimates he 
had made for its completion were totally in- 
sufficient; and that the Parisians, always 
ready to find fault with the paternal govern- 
ment, were angry because they were over- 
taxed to build it. It is, throughout Europe, 
considered an architectural failure, on ac- 
count of the restriction of the plans from 
their original extent; but the interior, the 
stage, and the auditorium, will doubtless rank 
first among those of modern edifices. The 
old Opera, in the Rue Lepelletier, is a fine 
salle, acoustically, but somber and gloomy 
in exterior, and unventilated and uncomfort- 
able within. 

The gardens of the Palais Royal, once such 
a famous promenade for every class of Pari- 
sians, have latterly fallen into almost total 
disrepute, and are frequented only morning 
and evening by those whose slender purses 


compel them to breakfast and dine cheaply. 
» Once upon a time all Paris gathered there: 
Cardinal Richelieu, in 1629, built the Car- 





dinal Palace on the site of the gardens; and 
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Anne of Austria, 
who came by and 

by to live in the 
building, named it 

the Palais Royal. 
Under the Regen- 

- cy, it was the seat 

' of the government ; 
the Communists, in 

m their blind rage, re- 
iw: , membered this, and 
therefore blackened 

its front with petro- 

= leum fires ; and old 
ty! Zgalité Orleans 

' transformed the 

+ palace-court into a 

* vast bazar, which he 

rented to merchants 

of articles of luxury, 

and which finally 
became the most celebrated in Europe. 
Paris, good and bad, flocked to the’brilliant 
spot, and, at evening, thousands of lamps 
shone gayly upon vast crowds of elegant men 
and superbly-dressed women, seated in cafés, 
in restaurants, or listening to music in the 
open air. It was at the Palais Royal that 
Camille Desimoulins plucked the leaf that 
was the rallying sign of the great revolution 
of 1789, and which led the eager populace to 
the taking of the Bastille. ‘The garden has 
been the scene of almost indescribable po- 
litical tumults. In 1791 the Pope was 
burned in effigy there, and in 1792 Lafay- 
ette’s image suffered the same fate. Towards 
the beginning of the present century the 
great garden was entirely given over to 
gamblers, but that evil, by its monstrosity, 
checked and corrected itself. 

The pet garden, in summer-time, in Paris, 
is Mabille. One may find an epitome of 
the world’s population there any evening. 
Clergymen and gamblers from America, roués 
and princes from Spain, the apprentice and 
the earl from England, the nobleman and the 
peasant from Russia—the Turk, the Persian, 
the two-cent German prince, the Moldavian, 
the haughty Viennese, the imperative Ital- 
ian, the adventurous Brazilian, are found 
side by side in the garden walks. M. Ma- 
bille laid the foundations of a colossal for- 
tune when he opened the unassuming white 
gate leading from the Avenue Montaigne, 
over which Jardin Mabdille is written. He 
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led captive the starving provincial girls, who 
thirsted for silks and perfumes, and for the 
butterfly and delicious existence offered by 
Queen Paris; and as they passed in splen-. 
did review he summoned the world to gaze 
upon them. The taint of vulgarity, which 
from time to time he had succeeded in banish- 
ing from his gardens, returned apace with the 
grand epoch of corruption which came in at 
the second half of the reign of Napoleon the 
Little, and even the mad glare of the lights, 
the scent and blossom of rarest exotics, the 
rustle of diplomatic robes, and the occasion- 
al presence of a sovereign, could not save 
the resort from scandal. The better class of 
Parisians regard, and always have regarded, 
Mabille with scorn and loathing. 

Ah! ma foi / no,—you shall not exhaust 
the imperial central city so quickly. In these 
our few wanderings we have but lightly 
touched upon the beauties which are most 
remarked. We might once more stroll to 
the Seine banks, and wander by the superb 
viaduct which serves as one of the strategic 
lines, and which the Prussians never suc- 
ceeded in hitting with a single shell ; or we 
might go seat ourselves in a cool nook in 
Goupil’s Gallery, and gaze at the new 
pictures ; or stroll through the vast art-gal- 
leries of the Palace of Industry ; or even go 
to the circus with the mob, and laugh hearti- 
ly over the droll accent and droller antics of 
the English clowns,—ay, or, taking omnibus 
to a remote corner of Paris, saunter in the 
Jardin des Plantes, remembering how our 
poor besieged Parisians were latterly forced 
to kill and eat even the pet elephants and 
tigers. But no! in our stroll thus far we 
have lost our way. Here we are before the 
old Moliére fountain, in a section of the city 
which has not yet fully felt the sweep of 
modernizing. Maitre Moliére! brave old 
cynic! good comedian! here’s a health to 
thine immortality, in water drunk from thy 
fountain’s basin! And now let us hasten to 
the Diner Européen, and dine lightly, for 
Gustave, who consults the best condition of 
all his clients, thinks that one should not 
eat too freely in summer-time in Paris. 

Whose carriage is that, with so many peo- 
ple peering at it? President Thiers out for 
a ride ? Yes—this is republican Paris! and 
you have walked over many an insurrec 
tionist’s grave this afternoon. 
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AlliekNS AND THE ACROPOLIS. 


THE city of Athens is like nothing but itself. 


Though it is frequently compared to Edin- 
burgh, there is little resemblance between the 
two cities beyond the fact that each terminates 
in a precipitous rock, surrounded by bastioned 
walls. Old and new Edinburgh are separated 
by a deep fissure, and the various epochs at 
which the buildings were constructed, and the 
different elevations of the streets, give to the 
Scottish city a picturesque effect that is want- 
ing in Athens. The Greek Capital lies for the 
most part on a flat plain, and is wholly new, 
being the growth of the last forty years; and 
the houses, of yellow-washed stucco, give a 
fresh and light appearance to the town, which 
bears the traces of the Bavarian architects, 
who, under King Otho, constructed many of 
the public edifices. Excepting the broad and 
upper part, Athens is a compact mass of build- 
ings, clinging to and spreading out, fan-like, 
from the Acropolis at its northern and eastern 
base. This singular rock rises abruptly from 
the plain to a height of about three hundred 
feet above the level of the city. It is bold and 
inaccessible excepting at its western end, which 
slopes gradually to the site of the ancient 
Agora,—probably the heart of old Athens. 
The surface of the Acropolis is flat and ob- 
long, measuring one thousand one hundred 
by four hundred and fifty feet; and on it 
stands the Parthenon, the sublimest ruin of 





ancient Greece, with the remains of the Pro- 
pylsea, the Erechtheum, and the temple of Vic- 
tory. The precipitous sides of the Acropolis 
are partially clothed with rank vegetation ; 
but the bare and unadorned rock is its chief 
peculiarity, which is only impaired by the 
masses of débris that from time to time have 
been thrown over the parapet, and which give 
to the “ Rock of Pallas,” on its southern side, 
very much the appearance of a modern stone 
quarry. Other natural elevations around 
Athens somewhat detract from the imposing 
effect which would be produced, if the Acro- 
polis alone broke the monotone of the plain 
of Attica. As it is, the attention is divided 
between that and its neighbors—the closely 
connecting rock of the Areopagus, or ‘“‘ Mars 
Hill ;” the massive range of the Pnyx; the 
hill of the museum—crowned with an un- 
sightly observatory—and the hill of Lyca- 
bettus, which pierces the air in a sharp cone 
at the north-east extremity of the city. 

But what makes Athens sui generis, is its 
relation to the templed rock which over- 
shadows it with a moral and physical gran- 
deur to which na other city on the surface of 
the globe can aspire. From the streets below, 
the upper portions of the ruined Parthenon can 
be seen projecting above the bastioned walls 
of the Acropolis, as if ever asserting-its here- 
ditary claims over the innovations of to-day ; 
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as if ever declaring in majestic muteness to 
the restless city at its feet,—/,—J am Athens. 
Nor can the modern life below it be disasso- 
ciated from that stupendous throne of rock 
which upholds the monuments of a past age, 
whose glories all subsequent ages have but 
reflected or imperfectly copied. The silent 
city on the hill, which can never be hid, is 
linked to the bustling city at its feet, which 
is ever trying to be seen. It isa live man 
bound to a corpse; but the man is mortal, 
and the corpse is immortal, 

With the exception of the olive groves, com- 
monly regarded as the scene of Plato’s retire- 
ment, which stretch along the plane a couple 
of miles from the city, and the few acres of 
trees in the “ Queen’s Garden,” there is little 
foliage to refresh the eye in Athens or its 
vicinity. Even “Flowery Hymettus” is bare 
of verdure ; and the wild thyme which still 
supplies immortal honey to the bees, gives 
but a cold, grayish glow to the surface once 
thick with olive-trees. 

The “Queen’s Garden,” named from the 
former Queen Amelia, to whose rural tastes 
Athens is indebted for this luxurious inclosure 
of foliage, flower-beds, artificial waters, and 
winding walks, is the city’s leafy crown. It 
half encircles the palace, and extends along a 
boulevard lined with pepper-trees, and con- 
taining many handsome private dwellings. 
The southern boundary of the Queen’s Gar- 
den abuts upon a large open piece of ground 
called the “Square of the Olympium,” at the 
extremity of which rise the ruined columns 
of the temple of the “ Jupiter Olympius :”— 
the other end reaches to the King’s Palace, 
a ponderous edifice of white marble, which, 
but for the portico in front, might pass for a 
hospital or military barracks. The “ Boulevard 
des Philhellénes,” running in front of the pal- 
ace and its garden, extends in a circular 
direction past the square of the Olympium, 
the Acropolis, and the Temple of Theseus, 
where, connecting with other broad thorough- 
fares, and the “ Boulevard de l'Université,” 
it completes the circle of the entire city. The 
King’s Palace is separated bya small inclosure 
of orange-trees from the “Square of the Con- 
stitution,” where the principal hotels are 
situated. This, and the “Place de la Con- 
corde,” in another quarter of the city, are 
daily thronged with afternoon promenaders, 
where also the military bands perform twice 
a week. From this square extends the “Street 
of Hermes,” more than a mile in length, lined 
with shops of every description, and leading 
out into’ the Pirzeus road. £Zolus street, a 
somewhat similar thoroughfare, crosses the 





former at right angles and extends into a fine 
carriage drive as far as the village of Patissia. 
At the junction of the streets of Hermes and 
£olus are several cafés, which, favoring the 
confluence of these two arteries of city life, 
form the rendezvous of a large class of coffee- 
house politicians, who, in that effervescent 
community, find abundant topics for inces- 
sant and exciting debate. Around this center 
extends a network of narrow and tortuous 
streets, with buildings possessing little claim 
to architectural beauty, and filled with a dense 
population. The shop windows betray the 
meretricious taste which prevails in commu- 
nities which retain something of the Oriental 
character. There is a superabundant supply 
of cheap jewelry and German “knick-knacks,” 
which are so readily obtained from Vienna 
and Berlin. These make their appearance 
on the dresses of thousands of the middle and 
lower classes of females, who aspire to imi- 
tate Parisian fashions in their toilets and the 
decorations of their houses. The bookstores 
contain fewer volumes of standard literature 
than would be expected in a community of 
scholars like that of Athens. The number 
of tobacco-shops is not surprising, in view of 
the fact that every third man is whiffing a 
cigarette. Cigars, worthy of the name, are 
a rarity; but the paper-covered substitute is 
the almost inevitable accompaniment of every 
man’s walk, talk, or avocation. Little books of 
cigar-paper, the tobacco-box, and brass recep- 
tacle for ashes, are seen on the table in every 
house. The Greek seems to think that the 
only good thing that can come out of the 
Ottoman Empire is Turkish tobacco. The 
native and cheaper article, however, is what 
is mostly consumed in the country. In bril- 
liant contrast to the generality of shops are a 
few, the show windows of which, be it the 
jeweler’s, tailors, or silk mercer’s, almost 
rival those of the Palais Royal. 

With the exception of the Cathedral or 
Metropolitan Church, there are no edifices of 
religious worship which attract attention from 
their external architecture or internal ap- 
pointments, unless it be the three or four lit- 
tle Byzantine churches which, scattered about 
through the old city, deserve notice from 
their peculiar and ancient construction. The 
Metropolitan Church is imposing from its 
size ; but the external coloring in stripes of 
yellow and red have a tawdry look to the 
foreign eye. If from the thickly-settled and 
business quarters we proceed to the newer 
parts of the city, things wear a more attrac- 
tive look. Here the streets are wide, and 
the side-walks generally clean. Balconies 
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protrude from even the meanest edifice, and 
are regarded as a desideratum by all house- 
holds, for the accommodation of the ladies of 
the family, who sit therein in passive enjoy- 
ment of the street view during the long sum- 
mer afternoons and evenings. The dwellings 
are built very much on the same model, and 
are mostly intended for two families ; having 
one entrance through a gate and court-yard 
to the first-floor apartments, and another front 
door conducting to the suite of rooms above. 
The walls are constructed of large cobble- 
stones, roughly cemented, and are substantial 
enough for a fortress; but the enemy they 
are intended to provide against is more sub- 
tle and powerful than the armaments of war. 
Earthquakes are not infrequent in Greece, 
and have been attended with great loss of 
life and property. . In Athens, however, they 
have never exceeded a slight ¢remblement, 
sufficient to arouse the sleeper at night, but 
not endangering even a chimney-pot. 

The dwelling-houses are generally furnish- 
ed with great simplicity, and there is an ab- 
sence of that comfortable home-look which 
the abundance of drapery and furniture gives 
to an English parlor or French salon. Even 
in the best houses carpets are sometimes 
deemed superfluous, or are visible only in the 


shape of rugs before the sofas, or a square of 


tapestry if the middle of the floor. But the 
nakedness below is atoned for by the gor- 
geousness above. Every ceiling, from dining- 
room to bed-room, is decorated with colored 
designs, and the salon is sometimes so gay 
with arabesque as to suggest the idea that 
the carpet has been spread by accident on the 
ceiling instead of the floor. The sofa is the 
seat of honor, and on it the guest is invited 
to seat himself. Two rows of chairs are gen- 
erally seen at right angles to the sofa, which, 
when duly occupied, give rather a formal ap- 
pearance toa social gathering. Black coffee 
or sweetmeats are invariably offered to visi- 
tors in many of the Greek families, as in the 
days of the Turkish régime. 

Each dwelling-house in the better portions 
of the city has its garden in the rear. Thick 
and high walls may hide it from the passing 
gaze ; but there it is, a ceaseless pleasure to 
the occupants, and often an evidence of their 
cultivated tastes. In very many of the gar- 
dens, or in the court-yards of private dwell- 
Ings, the visitor notices small fragments of 
ancient sculpture set up against the wall, or 
inserted in it; portions of vases, bass-reliefs, 
a trunkless head, or a headless trunk, inscrip- 
tions, etc., which were discovered for the 
most part on the spot where they are now 





seen, having been turned up in the excava- 
tions during the progress of the building. 
The removal of antiquities from the country 
is now forbidden by law ; but the discoverer 
is permitted to retain them as his personal 
property. 

Athens can boast of public edifices which 
rival many structures in the largest European 
capitals. After the King’s Palace and the 
Cathedral, the University attracts attention 
from its strictly classic facade, the walls on 
each side of the center being windowless, 
and the white columns being relieved by a 
deep red interior wall. The “Arsakion,” a 
Young Ladies’ Institute, is a commanding 
structure of white stucco, with marble portal 
separated from the boulevard by a handsome 
iron railing. The “ Varvakion,” a large gram- 
mar school, the Orphan Asylums for boys 
and girls, the Ophthalmic Institution, the Poly- 
technic School, the Military Hospital, and the 
Observatory are creditable buildings, worthy 
of the high uses for which they are employed. 
Those of the Department of Finance and of 
the Interior, which latter contains the Post- 
Office, are massive, but without architectural 
elegance, as is also the National Bank of 
Greece, one of the most useful monetary 
establishments in Europe. Among the pub- 
lic buildings in process of construction, we 
see the Greek Academy, a superb structure 
of Pentelic marble, the character of which 
will closely approach that of the Académie 
Frangaise, and which will cost upwards of a 
million of dollars ; the Boule, or Chamber of 
Deputies; the Polytechnic School, and an 
Archzological Museum, for the preservation 
of Greek antiquities. All these institutions 
are objects of great pride with the Greeks ; 
and many of them are founded and sustained 
by the munificence of private individuals, 
among whom Baron Sina, the wealthy Greek 
banker of Vienna, is prominent. The mate- 
rial progress of this, as well as other cities in 
Greece, though gradual, is marked. Forty 
years ago not a single structure now forming 
the City of Athens existed. 

The vanity which induces the Greeks to 
name their children after Agamemnon, Alcibi- 
ades, P=ricles, and other heroes of antiquity, 
suggests the street nomenclature. Thus we 
have all Athens marked and labeled with 
immortal names. The “Street of Hermes,” 
and the “Street of AZolus,” are the great busi- 
ness thoroughfares ; while smaller ones bear 
the less divine appellations of Praxiteles, Eu- 
ripides, Thucydides, Thrasybulus, and Solon. 
The “ Boulevard des Philhellénes” is a slight 
tribute to the friends of Greece; and the 
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“‘ Square of the Constitution,” and the “ Place 
de la Concorde,” bring us suddenly down 
from the mythological and historic periods to 
the most recent of modern Hellenic events. 
The national costume is rapidly disappear- 
ing from the streets of Athens and other 
large towns of Greece, but prevails in the 
islands and the interior. It is rather refresh- 
ing than otherwise, to turn to the relief of 
color and picturesque effect produced by the 
long, gold-tasseled red fez which many of the 
Greek women who have adopted the Frank 
dress still retain ; and to the Albanian jacket 
and snowy fustanella of the men, which glit- 
ter along the streets, and attract the eye 
wherever there is an assemblage of people. 
It is at a distance, and in its general effect, 
that the so-called “Greek costume” is at- 
tractive. Closely examined, a man cannot 
look otherwise than effeminate with a series 
of short white petticoats wrapped around his 
loins, in spite of the leathern pouch, with 
protruding pistols, which surmounts them. 
The blue bagged trowsers and crimson 
sash of the Cretan—almost as common in 
Athens as in Crete—are equally characteristic 
and far more becoming. The national cos- 
tume of the peasant women is now rarely 
seen ; but the shaggy sheepskin capote of 
the shepherd meets the eye at every turn, 
and is rather picturesque as he walks beside 
his little overladen donkey, or drives before 
him a flock of goats, or a drove of strutting 
turkeys. The little patient donkey does most 
of the carrying trade. He is seen plodding 
along the thoroughfares with huge panniers of 
grapes, oranges, and vegetables, or buried 
beneath a mountain of brushwood, which 
seems to move along by its own volition. 
Frequently the poor brute is made to carry 
his master, or perhaps two masters at a time, 
who accelerate his movements by pokes and 
beatings, or stop them by a peculiar rippling 
sound of the lips. But the transportation of 
bundles, packages, boxes, and articles of fur- 
niture, however large, is the exclusive mono- 
poly of a class of humanity as patient and 
enduring as the four-legged animal, and not 
much more advanced than the latter in intel- 
lectual endowments. At the corners of the 
principal business streets may always be seen 
a group of Maltese porters, strong-bodied 
men, each with a length of cord hanging over 
his shoulder, and eying -watchfully the move- 
ments of the passer-by. If a stranger is sup- 
posed to be shopping, the Maltese “holds 
him with his glittering eye,” and, lingering 
near the door of the shop he has entered, 
darts in when the customer has made his bar- 








gain, to secure the job of carrying the article 
home. If the purchaser is furnishing a house, 
the scene becomes amusing ; for, unless the 
shopkeeper knows his customer's residence, 
and an agreement is made with him to send 
the articles home, the stranger, as he passes 
through the fashionable quarter of the town, 
may be surprised to find himself followed by 
a procession of Maltese porters, in single file, 
the first shouldering a bedstead, the second a 
wardrobe, the third a washstand, the fourth 
a center-table, etc., while chairs, pots, and 
frying-pans bring up the rear, 

Athens is a peculiarly quiet city, excepting 
in the vicinity of the market-place, where the 
cries of the street hucksters and the tumult 
of carts and canaife drown the air with dis- 
cord. From the earliest hour of the morning, 
however, in all quarters of the town is heard 
the monotonous cry of the peddler in dry- 
goods, as he trundles his little cart before 
him, dispensing his small stock to housemaid 
and cook ; and the newspaper boy with his in- 
cessant shout of “ pente lepta—pente lepta” 
is often the unconscious teacher of the first 
two words in modern Greek that the newly 
arrived stranger acquires. The habit with 
many Greeks—and which is much remarked 


- upon by foreigners—of carrying a string of 


glass or wooden beads in the hand, which 
they manipulate while walking the’streets, or 
when engaged in conversation, has no reli- 
gious significance. It is simply a mechanical 
relief to the nervous system, as another man 
twirls his cane, or a lady flirts her fan. Thus 
a Greek who joins you in the street may slip 
the string of beads from his wrist, and as he 
converses pass, half unconsciously, bead after 
bead between his fingers, as if he were mut- 
tering a pater-noster. F 
Courtesy is an inborn trait of the Hellenic 
character, and was remarked upon by trav- 
elers as a distinguishing feature in the social 
manners of the Greek populations during the 
days of Moslem supremacy. The hat is al- 
ways raised, as in Paris, when meeting and 
parting in the street, and when going into 
and coming out of a shop. The salutation, 
when near friends are about to part for a 
lengthened absence, or meet after a long 1n- 
terval, is a kiss on either cheek. The fo- 
reigner is often amused at seeing two Greek 
gentlemen with hats off and hands clasped, 
kissing each other violently in the open street; 
and if he resides in Athens long enough to 
form any intimate acquaintances, he may be 
still more surprised to find himself yielding to 
the same affectionate demonstration. My 
friend, the venerable Metropolitan bishop, 
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first initiated me into this, with us, unusual 
proceeding, by drawing me towards him on 
the occasion of a public ceremonial, and be- 
stowing a reverential kiss upon my cheek. 
Under the impulse of the moment I returned 
the compliment in like manner, being igno- 
rant, or willfully blind to the fact that the hand 
which held mine, and which was cenveniently 
lfted towards my lips, was inviting the mark 
of respect which I had presumptuously be- 
stowed upon his Holiness’s face. When Mr. 
Gladstone officially visited the Ionian islands 
some years ago, he saluted the hand of the 
local bishop, and bowed his head to receive 
his benediction. The bishop hesitated so 
long, not being sure what was expected from 
him, that the English Commissioner lifted his 
head at the moment when the former had 
concluded to bless it. The result of this joint 
movement was, that the head of the Commis- 
sioner came in violent contact with the chin 
of the prelate, to the inconvenience of both, 
and to the amusement of the assembly.* 

Not the least interesting of street sights 
in Athens are the long files of children of both 
sexes from the public schools and Orphan 
Asylums, as they take their afternoon walk 
through the boulevards—the boys in gray or 
blue uniforms, and the girls in homespun 
frocks and spotless white pinafores. They 
are signs of the ever-progressive educational 
life in Greece. 

Long before a funeral procession comes in 
sight, the ear catches the low monotonous 
chant of the priests, who are preceded by 
boys in white robes bearing the crucifix and 
ecclesiastical insignia, in presence of which 
every head is uncovered, and every hand 
makes the sign of the cross. The corpse is 
exposed to full view in an open coffin of light 
material, covered with white or black cloth, 
with silver or gilt decorations, the cover of 
which, marked with a long diagonal cross, is 
carried before the procession. The body is 
dressed in the customary clothes of the de- 
ceased, the head slightly elevated, and the 
hands folded in front of a panel picture of 
the Virgin set up on the breast. If it is a 
female, the cheeks and lips are painted ver- 
milion, intended to reproduce a natural ex- 
pression, but which gives to the corpse an ar- 
tificial and ghastly look. Even to one accus- 
tomed to witness the exposure of the dead in 
Oriental countries, there is something pain- 
ful in the idea of exhibiting to the glare of 
day, and amidst the whirl and insensibility 
of the public street, the features of a deceased 





* Kirkwall’s Jonian Islands. 





person who in life may have been known 
only to the little group of mourners gathered 
about the remains. At Greek funerals the 
hearse is not generally employed, and the 
light open casket is borne by the hands of 
the nearest friends of the deceased, while the 
other mourners walk, not march, in a group 
around it. Thus they literally carry and ac- 
company, rather than follow, their friend to 
the grave, and gaze upon the face which was 
dear to them up to the moment when he is 
laid in his last resting-place. The funerals 
of the poor are even more touching to be- 
hold. A single priest, perhaps, performs the 
chant, and half a dozen mourners, represent- 
ing the little household, bear between them 
the coffin, which is composed of the cheapest 
material, and covered with white muslin. 
When a person of distinguished position dies, 
the funeral procession becomes an imposing 
spectacle, with the bishop and priests in their 
gorgeous sacerdotal robes, numerous lighted 
candles, and martial music. I once saw the 
body of a venerable bishop of the Greek 
Church carried in procession through the 
streets of Athens. He was seated in his 
bishop’s chair, elevated above the people, 
and was clothed in his canonical robes, with 
miter on head and the crosier uplifted in his 
hand. A cloth around the forehead bound 
it to the back of the chair, but not sufficiently 
close to prevent the head from bobbing up 
and down, as if the dead man’s pale and rigid 
features were saluting, for the last time, the 
people among whom he had exercised his 
holy office for over threescore years. In this 
position he was placed in the grave, a pecu- 
liar honor accorded to his ecclesiastical rank. 
The dead—chiefly from climatic considera- 
tions—are buried within twenty-four hours 
of their decease. This is very shocking to 
foreign ideas; but the custom has come to 
be complied with within less time than the 
law requires. Indeed the feeling is, that the 
sooner the painful duty is over, and the 
house freed from the distressing spectacle of 
a corpse, the sooner will the minds of the 
mourners be relieved from association with 
what is repulsive, and return to the inward 
contemplation of their friend, as they knew 
him in life. Thus it often happens that the 
first intimation of a death is conveyed in the 
printed invitation to the funeral. I have con- 
versed with a gentleman at an evening party, 
who appeared to be in the highest enjoyment 
of physical health, and the day following wit- 
nessed his interment, he having expired in 
the mean time from apoplexy. I had once a 
business appointment with a near neighbor, 
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and, on going to fulfill it, met his dead body 
coming down the door-steps. I was sitting 
one evening at the bedside of a distinguished 
American Missionary, who was describing to 
me his peculiar malady, and the next after- 
noon I saw him laid in the Protestant Ceme- 
tery. The modern Greek may well exclaim 
with the ancient Greek :— 


** Who knows what fortunes on to-morrow wait, 
Since Charmis one day well to us appeared, 
And on the next was mournfully interred !” 


It is the custom, after the decease of the 
occupant, to drape the interior of the house 
with mourning. I have seen every article of 
furniture, from piano to footstool, draped in 
black, and even a small streamer of crape at- 
tached to the key of the tobacco-box. 

From this melancholy digression let us re- 
turn to the streets of Athens. It isin the after- 
noon that they wear their most attractive ap- 
pearance. The squares are then thronged 
with promenaders listening to the music of 
the bands ; and the principal avenues display 
many excellent equipages, among which the 
blue and silver livery of the King is promi- 
nent. The Athenian horseman is a very 
dashing character. The quiet trot which 
satisfies our Central Park riders would be 
quite intolerable to a Greek cavalry officer 
who is enjoying himself on the public prome- 
nade. Even there he rejoices in the sug- 
gestive rattle of his sword, and, “dashing 
his rowels in his steed,” endeavors to emulate 
that impossible equilibrium of man and beast 
which only bronze equestrian statues have 
ever been able to attain ; or he breaks into 
a headlong gallop, after the manner of the 
three horsemen who carried “ the good news 
to Ghent,” and which, if attempted in one of 
our thoroughfares, might subject him to a 
penalty which would seriously interfere with 
his pecuniary resources. 

It is the glorious sunlight of the winter 
days which makes Athens charming to the 
resident and the sojourner, and which should 
attract to it many of our countrymen in 
Europe who now seek winter quarters in the 
fogs of London or under the uncertain skies 
of Florence and Rome. Winter in Athens 
is generally an unbroken duration of cloud- 
less skies; and, with the exception of occa- 
sional sharp winds from the northern hills, 
the atmosphere is as soft as are the early 
days of October with us. After the autumn 
rains, a cheerful expanse of sunlight warms 
the wintry air; and overcoats and shawls are 
worn more from precaution than from ne- 
cessity. Snow falls upon the mountains, but 





rarely whitens the streets of Athens. The 
dazzling crowns of snow on the summits of 
Hymettus and the range of the Parnese 
mountains, contrasting with their harmonious 
slopes of varying purple, furnish one of the 
most charming spectacles in nature. But all 
of Greece is not exempt from the meteo- 
rological changes which afflict the greater 
part of Europe. Much rain falls in the Ionian 
Islands, and in Corfti the winter winds are 
unusually severe. Attica alone is dry, which 
is partially attributable to the scarcity of veg- 
etation. There is also much fever prevalent 
at certain seasons of the year, and what is des- 
ignated as the “‘ Greek” fever, although mild 
in form and seldom fatal, is exceedingly diffi- 
cult to shake off—its debilitating effects re- 
maining in the system for years. Yet people 
live in Greece, as did the ancients, to an extra- 
ordinary age. It isno uncommon thing to hear 
of the decease of individuals who had attain- 
ed the age of ninety. Notarus, who presided 
at the National Assembly in 1843, was one 
hundred and ten years old. A priest near 
Athens, who is chiefly noted for the number 
of bottles of native wine that he imbibes daily, 


.is believed to be between ninety and a hun- 


dred, and the bishop, whose funeral ceremony 
has just been alluded to, was about the same 
age. 

The social life of the capital, although lim- 
ited among the Greeks to morning visits and 
small reunions, is agreeable. Musical and 
dancing parties are much in vogue ; but balls 
and dinners are almost exclusively confined 
to the Palace and to the Diplomatic Corps. 
One or two dinners, balls, or petites soirées are 
given monthly by the King and Queen ; and 
the ball-room of the palace—one of the finest 
in Europe—is brilliant on these occasions 
with fair women in becoming toilets, and the 
chief men of the kingdom, glittering in unt 
forms and with decorations. Society is very 
exclusive in Athens, and private parties are 
apt to be but repetitions of the same people 
transferred to different parlors: the same 
small talk ; the same waiters bringing in the 
same trays of ices and cakes, prepared by 
the same confiseur. The Greek ladies dress 
tastefully, without extravagance ; and there Is 
no assemblage without many faces which, in 
profile especially, exhibit the Greek type of 
beauty. They are calm and impassive, as 
compared with the French, and their deport- 
ment is marked by a sobriety of manner pre- 
cisely the reverse of that abandon which 1s 
observable in the ball-rooms of western Cap!- 
tals. 

The attractions of winter life in Athens 
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culminate with the carnival, when the streets 
are thronged with a promiscuous crowd of 
maskers, composed almost exclusively of the 
lower orders, whose efforts to produce any- 
thing corresponding to the fétes of Rome are 
lamentable failures. The upper classes ignore 
these proceedings, or confine themselves to 
“surprise visits” upon their friends, disguised 
in close dominoes and impenetrable masks. 
During the carnival it is no uncommon thing 
for a family to be visited by several parties of 
maskers on the same evening, who preserve 
their incognito so completely as to defy re- 
cognition by voice or manner. 

But if Athens is charming in winter, and 
especially in the spring—March and April 
being the most attractive months—it is sim- 
ply detestable in summer. The foreigner 
who is compelled to reside in the Capital from 
May to October is not to be envied. The 
“sun of Greece” is then no longer a glory, 
but a scourge to the eye. Every particle of 
vegetation wilts under its pitiless rays—sultry 
days and sultry nights wearily succeed to each 
other without the relief of a single refreshing 
breeze or a single shower. The wind blows, 
but it is a hot and feverish blast, filling the 
deserted streets with dust—the same dust that 
teased the ancient Athenians—which, rolling 
along like smoke-clouds from a field of battle, 
blinds the hapless pedestrian, and disgusts the 
as hapless individual within doors, who is left 
to choose between open windows with dirt, or 
closed ones with suffocation. But worse than 
the plague of dust is the plague of mosquitoes 
and gnats. The former may be partially ex- 
cluded by window-blinds and bed-curtains, 
but the latter defy the inventions of man. 
The little gnat is invisible to the naked eye, 
and, not having the moral courage of the 
mosquito to announce its approach, attacks 
every exposed part of the human body, espe- 
cially the hands and wrists, leaving the skin 
in a state of irritation which lasts for hours. 

Those who can do so, fly from the summer 
torments of Athens to their country estates, 
or to the islands. Those who are forced to 
remain seek consolation in sea-bathing ; and 
from four o’clock until ten every morning, 
carriages filled with bathers are heard rolling 
through the streets of Athens, on their way to 
the baths of Phalerum. 

The King and Queen sojourn at the beauti- 
ful island of Corfu during the summer months, 
Voi. IV.—44 





where the climate, although warm, is less 
dry than that of Athens, and where their 
Majesties enjoy a delightful respite from the 
political annoyances of the capital. 

But no climatic considerations wean the 
Greek from his country. He may take up 
his abode in foreign cities for the commercial 
advantages to be gained therefrom ; or, if he 
can afford it, he will do as many others do— 
abandon himself to the illusions of the French 
capital ; but, as a rule, foreign travel does 
not lessen his attachment to his native land, 
and the reappearance of the Grecian cliffs is 
as “blissful” a view to him as it was to 
the wandering Telemachus. Even those who 
do not return to Greece,—their interests and 
associations being bound up in the foreign 
land where they have reared their families 
and accumulated their fortunes,—do not for- 
get her. No people are more sensitive to 
the national honor and shame than the close- 
ly-cemented societies of Greeks in the com- 
mercial cities of Europe and the United 
States. The number of Americans who visit 
Athens is small in comparison with the vast 
shoal of travelers who run over Europe and 
distribute their gold in places of far less in- 
trinsic interest. This is not surprising, in 
view of the prevailing ignorance respecting 
Greece, and the current reports of danger to 
tourists from brigandage. This danger, al- 
though much exaggerated, exists, and should 
not be disregarded by the traveler. Athens, 
however, is as safe a city, so far as personal 
danger is concerned, as any in the world ; 
and those who visit it, coming westward from 
the greasy lanes of Constantinople and the 
squalid towns of the Levant, are surprised-at 
the cheerful and attractive appearance which 
the city presents. An exalted personage, 
who had been the recipient of all the honors 
which the Sublime Porte had it in its power 
to bestow, remarked, on his arrival at Athens : 
“This is the first time I have breathed for 
weeks. It is positively refreshing to get into 
a free and Christian air again.” This is ap 
plicable as much to externals as to principles ; 
for modern Athens is not unworthy of the 
language which Milton applied to the ancient 
capital :-— 


**On the Aigean shore a city stands, 
Built nobly : pure the air and light the soil ; 
Athens, the eye of Greece.” 
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Nor the astrologers, but the astronomers, 
illustrate the theme of aspects, and show the 
importance of viewing variously the subjects 
of our thought. When they would learn the 
distance of an asteroid, they observe it from 
at least two points in the orbit through which 
their telescope is borne. To use a single 
station, to look along a single line, does not 
suffice ; but from a second point of view they 
can mark the exact position of the body upon 
that line. 

In like manner objects of thought have 
their parallax ; we need to take their bearings 
and to get side views from different points. 
It would seem as if Nature, in giving us two 
eyes, intimated that our mental sight also 
should be stereoscopic, not single. The 
single vision is vicious. If thy eye be com- 
pound, it shall be full of light, is the reading 
of the scientific scripture. Each observer has 
a base-line in his head, and an instrument 
at either end. But we need to see many 
times more than double, like insects which 
look through eyes composed of countless 
lenses. We must see not only the direction 
in which our thought lies, but what place it 
fills. Can we not think around subjects, and 
globe them in our mind as solidly as the im- 
age of the retinal cameras? In practice we 
must be definite ; we must act yes or no ; but 
in thought we may entertain a hundred as- 
pects. We need to take the most elevated 
vantage-ground in large inquiries, to build 
high the watch-tower from which we are to 
gaze upon the vast and variegated phenomena 
of the world. The thinker should occupy 
the eagle’s eyrie ; he should stand where he 
can note the trend of the ground. For there 
are intellectual watersheds ; our ideas tend 
eastward or westward as unconsciously as the 
current of the streams, and wear channels 
for themselves that are quite as fixed. Most 
minds run in grooves, and even the greatest 
ones are apt to get into the rut at last. 

We may compare subjects of thought to 
solutions that crystallize differently in the la- 
boratory of each individual mind ; or to min- 
erals that have several planes of cleavage ; or 
to towns traversed bya score of railways, but 
presenting only a partial view to the traveler 
upon a particular line. Each subject of 
thought is a great bundle of data, which each 
mind will arrange in a different way ; Nature 
making no protest against unfair or partial 
treatment, but waiting for a nation or a race 
to form its judgment. In questions of art, 


of philosophy, of science, of theology, the in- 
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terested parties form in ranks of battle, and 
insist upon fighting it out. Warfare is the 
natural state of man, as of other animals. 
Nothing will serve the partisan but a sangui 
nary arbitrament. 

This would seem to be the necessity of 
affairs, which are still settled as by fire and 
sword. We are not civilized up to the point 
of quiet discussions ; we think it shameful to 
admit that we are wrong. But in thought 
we may certainly yive time to important 
questions. In great inquiries, more is 
always proposed than appears upon the sur- 
face. How many kinds of yes and no does 
the question contain ? what are its implica- 
tions, what the second significances which lie 
beneath the words? In great questions there 
is secret writing between the lines. We need 
to apply our most solvent thought to this 
sympathetic ink; the secret words are the 
most important. In practice, we cannot de- 
lay our decision ; it is a question of pro and 
con, of right or left, of now or never, and we 
must not sit upon the fence. But in thought 
we may linger upon the philosophic perch, 
and ruffle our wings, as we believe, in the 
sunlight of wisdom; nor need we to come 
down from the tripod until we have fairly 
made up our minds upon which side to de- 
scend. If we are prompt in practice, we 
may avoid the reproach of vacillation which 
so often attaches to the speculative mind; 
while yet we preserve an inviolate fairness in 
our secret thoughts. 

The understanding of great questions 
comes of subdividing them. Yet, though to 
advance our knowledge we must study the 
details, we are not now arguing for a minute 
knowledge, but rather for the study of the as- 
pects, of questions. These we must endea- 
vor to recognize ; for they determine the na- 
ture of all that is said upon a given subject. 
Thus, if a physiologist announces important 
researches into life, we are first of all con- 
cerned to know whether his experiments were 
honestly conducted. Far subtler prelimi- 
naries and side-issues than this affect all ques- 
tions ; and it is the failure to bear this com- 
plexity in mind that hinders and imbitters 
inquiry. Thus a certain reform is advocated. 
What else do you mean? Do you imply 
that the reform, being true in principle, 1s 
therefore admirable to the intellect? or that 
it would benefit men to bring it about, and 
that in consequence we should sympathize 
with it? or that it is an urgent necessity of 
the present, requiring blows while the iron 
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is hot? or that, though desirable and prac- 
ticable, it is a question of the future, and can 
be realized only after a generation or after a 
thousand years? I know a philanthropist 
who was absorbed in the affairs of future cen- 
turies, and who yet persuaded himself that, if 
he kept his health, his plans would be accom- 
plished before the vernal equinox. He was 
reasonable on all points except the question 
of the dme that his enterprise demanded. 
He had not divided the question upon that 
line. 

Questions as various as these are constant- 
ly involved in the single one that may be an- 
nounced. They clog and cling to it unseen, 
as the remora to the sailing ship. Until we 
habitually perceive these complexities we 
remain at cross-purposes, and waste in quar- 
reling the forces which should be given to 
investigating. 

Can there be no mitigation of the severi- 
ties of this intellectual warfare? Goethe in- 
quires “whether a means may not be found 
whereby, if one does not take his opponent's 
position, one can at least observe him in it ?” 
Our argument contemplates yet more than 
this—the harmonizing of opposed positions. 
We may get at the reason of other people’s 
reasons if we will. But we can do this in no 
egotistic mood, nor yet in the spirit of that 
self-satisfied literary culture which shudders 
lest the inquiry into the status of other minds 
should prove wearisome, and holds the chief 
end of man to be the avoidance of bores. 
We shall find necessary a finer temper than 
this. For there is a lion in the path which 
we would pursue. It would seem as if Nature 
herself fought against the method of thought 
proposed. Severe Nature endeavors to hold 
each one of us to a specialty, to a single 
conception of truth. She makes narrow the 
individual’s thought, and denies conclusive- 
ness to the most labored systems of philoso- 
phy, of government, and of religion. She in- 
trusts, not the great causes of deeds, but 
great deeds themselves, to men of a single 
idea. Nature entreats us with the method of 
parsimony; nor can we expect any sudden 
largess at her hands, or find a short road to 
any wisdom. 

But we are impatient of these secular pro- 
cesses. If it is Nature’s nature to employ 
them, it is quite as truly man’s nature to 
challenge them and to improve upon them. 
We will not permit broad views to remain 
contraband ; we will not all consent to play 
the part of cogs in the machine, even though 
it be the intelligent machine, of the world. 
This profound difficulty which we symbolize 





by saying “‘ Nature objects,” does not settle 
the case against the integral method. That 
Nature which is outside of us, with which we 
deal, is inferior to us: her methods are not 
the best or the only available methods for us. 
In comparison with what the higher mind of 
man can do she is blind and dumb and sloth- 
ful. We take our hints from Nature; she 
supplies us with principles, with materials, 
with opportunities ; but human performance 
may, and does, transcend her own beginnings 
as far as the cultivated apple excels the crab, 
or as the photograph outlasts the reflection 
in the water, or as the steamboat outdoes 
the swimmer’s speed. All civilization is a 
transgression of the narrow. boundaries in 
which Nature would be pleased to have us 
live. 

But we must not here discuss this view, 
which might form the sufficient foundation 
of a philosophy. Let us rather apply it to 
the explanation of the method proposed. On 
the one hand we are “made one with 
Nature ;” and our thought, actions, character 
and development are prescribed like the 
growth of a plant. The Buddhist doctrine, 
reaffirmed by the mastering science of the 
present century, declares that the main cur- 
rents of progress, its whirling eddies, and 
even its refluxes and retrogressions, the 
whole course of individual and of national 
life, are streams of unalterable force; and 
that human development follows a career as 
definite as the flight of a bomb-shell or of a, 
moon. Given the data of being, and the 
exact civilization and barbarism of to-day are 
the inevitable result ; and they would inevi- 
tably follow again were the same conditions 
again given. Nothing could have been in 
the least particular otherwise than it is. 
‘The current of events bears us forward as 
ice is swept along by the swollen current of 
the spring floods, or by the tides in a vast 
harbor that opens upon the sea. We drift, 
collide, and grind together; we veer our 
course at the lightest touch ; we float awhile, 
and finally are absorbed into the restless 
stream of infinite force. 

On the other hand, we see in the same 
glance our independence figured in the flight 
of the sea-gull, the light tenant of the east 
wind, as it hovers and careers above the pas- 
sive ice-floe. Free to come and go wher- 
ever it lists, it bends its pinions against the 
airy stream which strives to beat it down be- 
hind the horizon. Not as the passive ice be- 
neath it drifts, but impelled by the intense 
fountain of its heart, it shapes its course ac- 
cording to its own will, which is other than 
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the wind’s will. The air, the stream, are 
driven by the fates ; the bird compels them. 
Our will moves in a finer ether than that 
which bears the bird. Though, in the final 
definition, freedom should be denied to the 
will, yet it remains freer than anything else 
we know. Every event that happens is the 
resultant of an infinite series of forces ; but 
of those man’s will is one. The human will 
is plastic : it helps in the creation. We may, 
therefore, hope to prove our superiority to 
the Nature that is outside of us. Using 
methods more direct than hers, we may hope 
to attain something of the habit of thought 
which she discourages, something of the re- 
sults which she would withhold. This method, 
this habit, and these results, are implied in 
the doctrine of broad views. 

An old habit of thought, a tradition of phi- 
losophy, avers that things and principles are 
simple. The assumption is erroneous. The 
tradition of Nature’s simplicity is a bequest 
of that ignorance which preferred to construct 
theories rather than to inquire into facts,— 
which looked inward rather than outward 
for knowledge,—which depended confidently 
upon “intuitions,” and evolved physics as 
well as metaphysics from the depths of con- 
sciousness. Our larger acquaintance with 
facts teaches us, on the contrary, that they 
are intricate to a degree hardly suspected 
until now. The complexity, rather than the 
simplicity, of Nature, forms the fitting key- 
word of investigation. The man of one idea, 
or of one set of ideas, is losing his dignity. 
For the single statement lacks integrity: the 
partial truth is in the high sense no truth. 
Yet to make up the fact many sides must be 
stated. We must tell at least two falsehoods 
in order to express a single truth. 

We need not to look far for illustrations of 
this meaning. Thus the opposing doctrines 
of democracy and of monarchy, of the con- 
servative and the destructive, of romantic and 
of classic art, of science and religion, are 
each, in complement to their antagonists, true 
aspects of government, of society, of culture, 
of nrogress ; yet either view held singly is in- 
sui icient. Again, under what different as- 
pects do men order their lives! according to 
temperament and constitution, one leads the 
outward, another the inward life. Few men 
are concerned equally with thought and with 
action. To make a successful career in the 
world, to get an independence, to win posi- 
tion, honors, a home, to satisfy friends and 
kindred, to found a family, to move buoyant- 
ly with the current of affairs,—these form, 
and justly, the leading features of life for 





most men. Material welfare is the soil out 
of which culture grows, its light and air ; gen- 
eral prosperity is one of the conditions which 
make individual culture possible. Before a 
people can produce many fine thoughts, it 
must have many comfortable homes; com- 
munities must win some leisure from the 
struggle to live before there can be fit audi- 
ence for those who concern themselves with 
questions of the life. We may not, therefore, 
depreciate money-making as the old philoso- 
phers did; it is part of the order of modern 
development. Many men must think in 
thousands in order that a few may write po- 
ems and scriptures. Most men must occupy 
themselves with the present in order that a 
few shall “look before and after.” Turner 
could not have painted for a poor nation, or 
Bramanti or Buonarotti builded, nor Phidias 
carved, nor Goethe sung; for the arts de- 
mand an environment of wealth, and these 
men could not have come of poverty. 

On the other hand, the scholar, the artist, 
the enthusiast, lead the inward or ideal life. 
These concern themselves less with the pres- 
ent than with the past and the future ; they 
feel the freshness of ancient, the nearness of 
future times; ngthing’is remote or dread in 
their alert and vital thought. To these men 
their life is but a point of observation, their 
personal affairs an accident of the day. 
Their interest is deeper in problems of the 
eternal mind ; they strive to learn whence 
they came and whither they. go, the causes 
and tendencies of things, their parallax rather 
than their profit. These are the preoccupied 
souls that measure the stellar and the atomic 
distances, and lose themselves in the incon- 
ceivable spaces of each, and do not get home 
from their wanderings in time for dinner. 
They are content to forego the ordinary hap- 
piness of men, to put aside approval and com- 
panionship, to walk alone, or with invisible 
society, if, or at last, they may say with 
Prospero, 


**In Nature’s infinite book of secrecy 
A little can I read.” 


How opposed are these two lives! yet we 
may indulge in the luxury of doing justice to 
each. The maker of money must recognize 
the consecration of the scholar’s life. The 
scholar must not commit injustice in thought 
toward the life of routine that the majority of 
men must lead, nor forget that his own roots 
strike into the material and commonplace, 
that he is himself the flowering of the six per 
cents and of the material prosperities. The 
veriest Philistines have their uses, and we 
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should be hard pushed to get along without 
them. The life in the ideal seems, indeed, to 
become with each new generation more 
closely related with material circumstances. 
No longer is it possible for a Homer to beg 
his bread and remain Homer. Wordsworth, 
Shelley, Milton, spoke independently of pub- 
lic aid or favor ; Robert Browning and Rus- 
kin published their earlier works at their own 
large expense. However much the world 
may have needed these men, it wanted none 
of them ; nor would it have had them, had they 
not enforced themselves upon their audien- 
ces. The shrewder spirits of light are learn- 
ing these things as the world grows older ; 
they look earthward as well as starward, and 
keep a bank account; they do not, like 
Lamb, “contract politic alliances with 
shadows ;” but with men of the world and 
of business. I have seen a letter from a 
famous living poet who says: “I guard well 
my friendships. They are worth more to me 
than any conceivable fame.” 

Is this a legitimate tendency toward rec- 
onciling the ideal and the practical life? Or 
must it always be that either one alone shall 
be enough to occupy the ablest person,— 
that the law which urges a specialty upon 
each of us will deny us an equal interest in 
the earth and in the air? Are these opposed 
aspects of life so large that one must choose 
perforce between them? Modern art has a 
fatal alloy,—the attempt to combine the high 
artistic spirit with a comfortable self-seeking. 
The tendencies are incompatibles, that mix 
but will not combine. Noble life and noble 
art retain ever an element of penance nd 
of renunciation. 

Concerning this theme we get but partial 
utterances from the best authorities. Here 
are two opposite views from the same center 
of culture,—poles of the larger including law. 
Hawthorne said, “I have learned to do 
nothing contrary to my own genius.” Mar- 
garet Fuller's precept was, on the contrary, 
“When you find something that you do not 
want to do, do it.” How true each statement, 
when interpreted as the complement of the 
other: yet how misleading, if taken for the 
whole truth in the matter. Hawthorne's 
Saying concerned the artist’s work ; Margaret 
Fuller's, the evolution of charactet. The 
power of meeting unpleasant emergencies is 
necessary for the man; for the «artist, the 
power to find and follow his gift. But he 
who would be a superior artist must first be 
a superior man. Hawthorne’s and Margaret's 
saying may therefore both avail him,—the first 
a precept of art, the second a precept of life. 








If we are dogmatic, it soon appears that 
to define is to confine ; or the fact becomes 


an eel, and slips through our fingers. It isa 
question whether precepts do not work more 
injury than benefit, acting poisonously upon 
dull persons, who receive this or that one as 
an exclusive motto, the arms of a character. 
Jesuitry was justified to the masses by Paul’s 
declaration that he was “all things to all 
men.” Our best modern critics urge the 
claims of “sweetness and light;” nor can 
they easily overstate them. Yet other watch- 
words may be quite as important ; we may 
also “ do well to be angry.” A gentle Oriental 
once drove the money-changers from the syn- 
agogue, and spoke of bringing “not peace, 
but a sword.” The popular creeds praise 
love and renunciation ; but they do not re- 
cognize the man of affairs or the gentleman ; 
they have no word for some of the largest 
meanings of modern life. The man of affairs, 
thus ruled out of the accredited system, con- 
tracts a sense of outlawry ; he comes to care 
for nothing but force and the intellect; the 
church loses him, he becomes too often es- 
tranged from culture, and it is left for the 
poet to argue for sweetness and light. Yet 
gentleness and force are both valuable. Za 
main de fer sous gant de velours is one of the 
few wise mottoes; it states in the simplest 
terms a complex truth. 

Let us look at another of the old quarrels 
in their opposing lights. Here is one of 
which the very name can hardly be men- 
tioned without provoking feelings of passion- 
ate partisanship. The question is not, as it 
should be, a philosophic inquiry ; it is a bat- 


tle-cry. The champions of ‘‘ woman's rights” 


insist not that you shall investigate, but that 
you shall fight. They declare that sex should 
not control the apportionment of the world’s 
activities. The conservative, on the con- 
trary, regards sex as a principal factor in that 
apportionment. It is not impossible for us, 
looking down upon the conflict, to see a 
method by which the difference may be re- 
conciled. . 
Let us divide this question upon a differ- 
ent plane, as already suggested, and make 
two questions out of one. Let us consider 
not only the claims of male and female, but 
also the claims of the parties as human, in 
distinction from sexual beings. For nature 


is, in the first place, human, not merely 
masculine or feminine; nor, on the other 
hand, must we view character as dominated 
by either the human or the sexual; but as 
compounded of both. The rarer error is to 
underate the sexual difference. an error com- 
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mitted by so able a writer as J. S. Mill in his 
essay upon “The Subjection of Women.” 
He there bases his argument almost entirely 
upon the common human nature of men and 
women. ‘There are indeed large domains of 
thought, of feeling, of action, which, though 
they are modified by sex, concern us not so 
much as men and women distinctively, as in 
their broader human aspect ; in which we are 
affected not as vir and mulier, but as homo. 
In these common traits and powers women 
are often the equals or the superiors of men. 
Yet in their own nature there is an impor- 
tant sense in which they may be held, without 
any derogation from their human dignity, to 
be subordinate to man. While in the world 
she may be commanding, blithe, and proud, 
the truly feminine woman seeks a master in 
love, and desires nothing so ardently as to 
find her conqueror. 

This is what is meant by the “function” 
or “sphere” of the sex. The old familiar 
argument of the conservative shows that the 
woman of civilization, as such, tends general- 
ly toward domestic life ; the man of civiliza- 
tion, as such, mainly occupies himself with 
affairs outside of the family ; the man should 
provide for the household, the woman—when 
she has a household—direct it; the mascu- 
line mind in general has more of force, the 
feminine more of susceptibility ; and so on 
through a list as long as that of the asteroids. 
But after all the characteristics of the sexes 
have been drawn, and their profound and 
varied causes traced, the more general char- 
acters still remain which belong to men and 
women equally, as human. A sexless being 
might still possess these common rights of 
man. 

Such common rights and privileges may 
then be conceded with no less readiness to 
women than to men. By our definition they 
are not distinctively woman’s rights ; they are 
human rights ; and in these there should be 
no restriction. Only let us find out, before 
proclaiming them, what these rights are. 
Not the least difficulty with the advocates of 
“‘voman’s rights” is that they claim suffrage, 
for instance, as a universal or human right. 
But suffrage is not a universal right ; it should 
be regarded rather as the duty of those who 
are qualified to exercise it; or as a privilege 
which in this country stands in need of limi- 
tation. 

Woman's human rights, however, are more 
frequently invaded than any other. It would 
seem that they have not fairly established 
their right of “ life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness.” Women’s rights and men’s 





rights, in the special sense, adjust themselves 
tolerably well to each other. But when the 
stronger sex oppresses the weaker, the broad- 
er human rights are endangered. The wo- 
man’s party is misnamed. It is not yet 
clearly seen that the needed thing is not wo- 
man’s rights so much as human rights for 
women. 

These two classes of rights cannot conflict. 
Sex imposes upon us strong laws, and enfor- 
ces them. Whatever liberty may be granted 
to women, they are not more likely to flock 
into politics than men are likely to flock into 
the nursery. The characters of male and 
female are sufficiently well established to be 
in no danger from the proceedings of the 
reformers. 

Thus much respecting the general theory 
of the case. But each individual man or 
woman has rights which cannot be deter- 
mined by rules. Each individual may pre- 
sent an exception to’the general rule. Thus 
to many unmarried women—and in Christen- 
dom there are at any moment millions of wo- 
men that are never to be married—the gen- 
eral rule that woman’s work is in the family 
is meaningless. Again : each woman who is 
superior in ability to the average man of her 
community,—and it becomes the average man 
not to invite comparison upon this point too 
confidently,—each superior woman may pre- 
sent an exception to the general rule that 
women must fail in business competition with 
men. Do not let us prejudge the question 
by theory; let us bear in mind the record of 
the illustrious minority, from Deborah to 
Florence Nightingale. We cannot argue 
dogmatically from the sex to the individual. 
If we desire a service, whether it be a victory 
or a cure or a plea, it is the ability of the 
particular person to render that service, and 
not the sex of the person, that is the first 
question. When a nail was to be driven into 
Sisera’s head, Jael did not find it necessary 
to send for a mechanic. If an office is to be 
filled, we do not say to the applicant, “ You 
are a man, therefore you are capable.” Is 
it not quite as unwise to say, “‘ You are a wo- 
man, and therefore you are incapable ?” 

It is instructive to see how the theor- 
ists are meshed in their partial views of 
this question. Thus the able author of Wo- 
man Suffrage—the Reform against Nature— 
is trammeled by his unconscious desire for a 
simple theory of the case—by that mislead- 
ing idea which, lying latent among the men- 
tal machinery, has spoiled the thought of so 
many good deeds from-the beginning of phi- 
losophy. He is the prisoner of a phrase,— 
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of that old phrase, “the sphere of the sexes.” 
To show that the sphere of the sex deter- 
mines the sphere of each individual will only 
be possible when the exceptions to rules are 
abolished. The fallacy is simple. If most 
women must stay at home, it does not fol- 
low that all women must stay at home. Nor 
do the facts bear out this theory; but your 
partisan does not hold himself under obliga- 
tion to explain the facts. “ Joan of Arc was 
not a woman,—she was a supernaturally in- 
spired heroine,” says he who insists upon the 
simple theory. 

How many an argument is spoiled by the 
assumption of simplicity! We pass from one 
step of the inquiry to another, and seem to 
make progress toward the truth; but the 
under-current of error bears us, without our 
knowledge, further and further from it; as 
voyagers, sledding northward uppn the fro- 
zen ocean, are borne by an imperceptible 
current to the south while they fancy them- 
selves nearing the Pole. 

The situation is near the ludicrous when 
the advocate of the simple theory volubly 
commands a woman of ability to her 
“sphere.” If she can act more ably, or 
cure more speedily than the average man, 
she may be regarded as the best authority 
respecting that sphere. 

The question of individual ability is, in 
short, the practical one in these cases. The 
question of ability is more central than that 
of sex. The latter, of course, will always 
profoundly modify the former. But any 
state of public opinion which hinders a wo- 
man from doing needed work that she is fit- 
ted to do is an injury to the community ; for 
the community always needs skilled industry, 
and wants more of it than it can find. It is 
not the general complaint that there is a glut 
of ability. The incapables are still in excess. 
Let us not hinder the able person because 
She is a woman. Men will not lack work 
to do after the women have done their best. 
_ Another of the questions which need to be 
judged according to the broadest canons has 
already been mentioned,—that of suffrage, 
and of democratic government. Should the 
ignorant, the irresponsible, the unprincipled, 
share equally with the best and wisest men 
the privilege of making the laws ? 

The answer is Yes and No. The ignorant 
man may be justly debarred from the higher 
and more difficult legislation, such as that 
which determines penalties, or tariffs, or con- 
cerns diplomacy and the declaration of war 
and peace. Yet there are many questions 
which the ignorant man may decide for him- 





self better than any central government can 
decide for him ; as, whether he needs a new 
road or aqueduct ; or what amount of postal 
service he requires. This distinction is 
already indicated in the difference between 
our general and our local governments. 
May not both the monarchists and the demo- 
crats yet prove to be in the right? It is not 
unreasonable to suppose that a government, 
based upon both ideas, may delegate all the 
simpler ordinances to the people; while it 
shall reserve the harder problems of legisla- 
tion for a higher personal power. 

Again: the old quarrel between the Senti- 
mentalists and the Realists, whether in art, in 
literature, or in life, springs from the failure 
of the contending parties to take an inclusive 
view. Sentimentalism is an affair of preferen- 
ces; it adores its ideals, but cannot reason 
about them ; it is eloquent concerning what 
we ought to do, but ignorant of how to do,— 
of the ways and means of doing. The senti- 
mentalist seems to have no grasp upon the 
facts and working principles of life. How 
little does the florid talker in Congress know 
about the State, or the advocate of universal 
suffrage about government, or the average 
legislator about the proper limits to govern- 
mental interference, or the conventional 
preacher about either present or future life ! 
The sentimental leaders occupy their time 
in ejaculation,—For shame! and God bless 
you! The rest of us are quite able to utter 
these sentiments; but the thing needed is 
intelligent leadership. Platform-orators, who 
would make us think that the continued ro- 
tation of the planet is conditional upon the 
success of their plans, cannot say a single 
just thing about those plans. Enthusiasts 
see men, as Hawthorne’s Hollingsworth saw 
them, only as the friends or enemies of their 
schemes ; they expend much of their force 
in declamation against the cool scholars who 
are busy with the profounder aspects of life ; 
and ring the changes upon their own beliefs, 
desires, and intuitions. Ruskin rails at 
economic science, and rides upon his own 
notions of ethics, of art, and of political 
economy into the lists of the reformers’ bat- 
tle. Carlyle spends his lifetime in weeping, 
wailing, and gnashing of teeth because men 
are losing their reverence for kingship; nor 
is his sorrow ill-founded. But he 1s not great 
enough to rejoice that men have gained 
something, however little, of the power to 
rule themselves. With the best purposes in 
the world, these writers remain hopelessly 
partial in their thought. 

Sentiment has excellent uses. But the 
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sentimentalists do not often help us to act | 


wisely. Enthusiasm, however intense and 
pure, is not in this age of the world a suffi- 
cient qualification for leadership ; and the man 
who is content to proclaim his feelings can- 
not, however eloquent his voice or pen may 
be, long command a hearing. The modern 
leader, to lead men wisely, must possess 
strong and definite thought. He who makes 
criticism a matter of personal taste, or art 
the pursuit of beauty alone, or religion a tak- 
ing on trust, may have abundant following for 
atime. But he represents the old sentimental 
order ; and the world finally discovers that 
his one or two intense convictions, however 
sincere they may be, are not a sufficient 
capital of authority. 

On the other hand, the critical mind sees 
the difficulty of these positions that the sen- 





timentalist accepts so readily: he sees that 
the sentimentalist lives in half-truths. Forth- 
with the critic commits the opposite fault ; 
he contracts a pallid skepticism ; he laughs 
at the heated barbarian, as he calls the 
sentimentalist, and lets his own blood go 
down. His failure is the lack of vitality. 
As a critic he is invaluable ; but who is left 
to create? For that achievement none ap- 
pears. Between these extremes of tempera- 
ture and of light, the favoring mean for 
growth is not found. Without knowledge, 
we do nothing well. Without enthusiasm, 
we attempt nothing at all. Could we com- 
bine both in our service, everything might be 
brought to pass. In the new astrology the 
star of genius shines between these two as- 
pects. 
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WueEn I was in my Sophomore year the 
College faculty found that too great applica- 
tion was telling on me, and sent me into the 
country for my health. Not to refine too 
closely, they rusticated me. This was owing 
to certain little irregularities which I could 
never see in the same light as the adthorities 
did, though I tried my best to put myself in 
their place. What if Prof. Riggs was treated 
with an unexpected cold douche one morn- 
ing? the effects of water on the human 
frame are extremely salutary, as no one 
should have known better than that distin- 
guished anatomical scholar. And as for the 
affair of the calf—but it is of no use going 
over it all again. As I said, I could not see 
it from their point of view, and, what was 
more unfortunate, they could not see it from 
mine. So they sent me off to weep like the 
stricken deer in solitude. 

There was not much love lost between 
Prof. Riggs and me, and he would have been 
ready, without a morsel of proof, to swear 
that I was the head and front of the offend- 
ing. But perhaps I may as well admit that 
in this case there was plenty of proof, so 
much that Prof. Gorton took up the cudgels 
for me in vain. With him I was a favorite, 


and he fought my battle bravely; it was no 
fault of his if the other side was too strong. 
After sentence had been pronounced against 
me he took me apart to administer some very 
wholesome advice and rebuke, for it was no 
part of his plan that I should think he under- 
rated the gravity of my offenses. 


He talked 





to me like a father, kindly but seriously, and 
I listened with a respectful soberness that 
might have softened the stony heart of old 
Riggs himself. I did not say a word for my- 
self till he had finished, but then I thought it 
was my turn. 

‘Professor Gorton,” said I, “what you 
have been saying is perfectly true, and I am 
very much obliged to you. May I tell you 
an anecdote ?” 

He looked naturally rather surprised at 
this request, but assented readily enough. 
I fixed my eyes on his face while I spoke. 

“Once upon a time—it’s not a fairy story, 
though it begins like one—there was a man 
who died and left ten thousand dollars apiece 
to his three sons. Two of them set up in 
business, worked hard, and prospered as they 
deserved, but the other took his money and 
went off with it. At the end of a year he 
came back with empty pockets,—not a cent 
left of his ten thousand. So one of his 
friends, who had heard something about the 
high jinks he had been up to that year, took 
a severe moral stand and commenced lectur- 
ing him on his folly and imprudence. ‘ Look 
at your brothers! they have established a 
business and increased their capital already, 
while you, who had just as much to start 
with, have spent ten thousand dollars im a 
single year, without anything to show for it.’ 

““«That’s a fact,’ said he, squarely, ‘I’ve 
spent my ten thou’ and haven’t got a con- 
founded thing to show for it. But—I’ve had 
a blazing good time !’” 
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This was impertinent, I knew very well ; 
but F was sure of my man. First the cor- 
ners of his mouth began to twitch, then his 
whole face seemed to break up altogether, 
and he burst out laughing. 

“ Very well, sir,” he said presently ; “very 
well! if that is the state of your feelings I 
have nothing more to say. Go to Sabton 
anc enjoy the recollection of your ‘blazing 
good time.’ And,” he concluded impres- 
sively, “while you are about it, be thankful 
you got off with a scorching instead of a 
downright roasting. You have had a pretty 
narrow escape, I can tell you.” 

Good old fellow! if I had been snatched 
like a brand from the fire of wrath, only rus- 
ticated instead of expelled, I knew very well 
whom I had to thank for it. I did feel really 
grateful for his interest in my welfare, and 
made a mental vow to prove myself worthy 
of it when 1 should have come back from 
exile. Still, I cannot say it was with any 
great degree of gloom that I regarded this 
escapade and its consequences. 

I had been consigned to the care of an old 
deacon in Sabton, whom I expected to find 
as stiff and cross-grained as one of his own 
pine-knots. But here again I fared better 
than I deserved. The deacon’s grimness 
was more in manner than anything else, and 
his peculiarities, once you knew how to take 
them, made a very good pepper and salt for 
the humdrum every-day life. A keener sense 
of the ludicrous I never saw in any one, and 
I do not think, to tell the truth, that the cir- 
cumstances which led to my coming under 
his roof exactly prejudiced him against me, 
though I should not like this whispered about 
in the respectable and very serious society of 
which he was a member. But as no name is 
given, no harm can be done. 

I am not going to describe Sabton, which 
only served as a kind of side-scene for the 
real stage of my performances—Fern City. 
And I am not going to describe Fern City 
either, principally because there is nothing 
to describe. Why it should have been called 
Fern City is one of those mysteries dark 
enough to be the Sphinx’s riddle. The first 
part of the name was all very well, for there 
certainly were ferns enough there to make it 
seem impossible there should be any anywhere 
else in the whole world; but City—! Why, 
Sabton, thirty miles away from a railroad, 
was positively a metropolis to it. There 
were perhaps twenty houses, scattered over- 
I was going to say as many miles; between 
them you looked over a fiat, uninteresting 
country, where the poorly-farmed fields were 





like little dots of islands in that endless sea 
of brakes and ferns. 

And yet here it was that I deliberately 
chose to spend a winter of my life. But no, 
I must exonerate myself from having done 
the fatal deed deliberately. I had laughed 
over the experiences of two fellows in my 
class who had kept schou! in little backwoods 
villages, and I thought it would be a fine 
thing to try it myself: then I am afraid I 
must-own, little credit as it does to my dis- 
position, that the fact of having been sent to 
Sabton made me extremely willing to be in 
any other place. And I had never seen 
Fern City; that must be set down to my 
credit. 

The “City” and Sabton were in the same 
town, though ten miles apart, and Deacon 
» as one of the school-committee, and 
‘“‘head-selectman,” had the educational af- 
fairs of the district pretty well in his own 
hands. But it is not to be supposed from 
this that the Deacon’s own attainments were 
on an alarming scale. I found very little 
difficulty in convincing him of my ability to 
teach the young idea of the neighborhood ; 
so, the necessary arrangements with all the 
authorities having been made, one fine morn- 
ing in November beheld me, in. company 
with the Deacon’s man, Sam, looking down 
from the high wagon over the drooping head 
of the hobble-kneed old horse, Utica (or 
Utiky, as he was always called), who, at the 
rate of perhaps three miles an hour, was 
devouring the distance between me and the 
goal of my desires. 

On entering the school-house I found the 
fire and the boys roaring together ; but the 
human hubbub sank at my approach as by 
magic—the magic, I presume, of a “ college- 
arnt” presence, for this my fame had pre- 
ceded me. I had expected that some 
Elder of the settlement, venerable by years 
or honors, would usher me to the desk, and 
there introduce me with serious and appro- 
priate remarks, according to long-established 
usage. In Sabton it would have been so, 
unquestionably ; but Fern City was not yet 
up to this refinement. I was obliged to go 
through the ceremonies entirely alone,-which 
was a shock to my feeling for the proprieties. 

When my mind had somewhat recovered 
tone, I surveyed the room curiously. It was 
better filled than I had anticipated,—children 
and ferns appeared to grow wild in the 
“City.” More than sixty specimens of hu- 
manity were collected before me, ranging in 
age, so to say, from the cradle to the grave, 
for some were babies with their fingers in 
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their mouths, and others great hulking fel- 
lows, years older than their prospective 
teacher. Looking, I breathed a despairing 
sigh for the possibility of some such human 
barter as that suggested by Douglas Jerrold, 
whose “notion of a wife of forty was that she 
should be exchanged like a bank-note for two 
twenties,” only I wanted to increase the 
quality at the expense of the quantity, and 
“swap” my threescore rough diamonds for 
half the number with a little more polish 
about them. 

Among the young ladies I saw some pret- 
ty faces,—and with this statement perhaps it 
would be kinder to cut my description short. 
To enter into details would not prove to the 
advantage of any,—with the exception, per- 
haps, of one slender black-haired girl, whose 
toilet looked less the result of pure acci- 
dent, and whose great black eyes were set in 
a face not so astoundingly and uniformly 
rosy. In the course of the general cross-ex- 
amination which formed a part of the first 
morning’s work, I learned that she was fifteen 
years old, and that her name was Julia Hard- 
ing ; information supplemented later by an 
obliging pupil, who told me she was the only 
child of ‘Square Harding, who’s rich as all 
ou’-doors and lives up on th’ Hill;” which 
was all very well as far as it went, but I could 
not help wondering why so rich a man should 
condemn himself and his family to a perpe- 
tual residence in Fern City, which, however 
much fun it might afford for a single school- 
term, as a permanency must be anything but 
funny. Perhaps when I got to thinking this 
the bloom was already just a little off the 
grape. 

But I roused my flagging enthusiasm by 
the thought of “boarding round.” This in- 
stitution of a real backwoods school I had 
heard from everybody, and from Keene and 
Willey in particular, was sure to provide the 
richest fund of amusement. Well !—it had 
need to, for it certainly never provided me 
with anything else. I don’t know whether 
‘twas the sweetness of remembering past sor- 
rows, or whether the other fellows were all 
luckier than I, but I can safely say that 
among my various trials that same “ boarding 
round” was the worst. Now I don’t mean 
to assert that I had fared sumptuously at Sab- 
ton ; the Deacon’s table never to my knowl- 
edge groaned beneath a Roman banquet, but 
it was spread with country food, good if plain, 
and relishing enough to a healthy appetite. 
Not so at Fern City. Nothing but the in- 
stinct of self-preservation induced me to eat 
the daily beans, salt pork, and brown bread 





which came and went as regularly as the sun, 
and, alas! three times as often. Had I been 
born to it like the natives about me, and 
prepared by the discipline of previous gen- 
erations, I might have taken it as stolidly as 
they did; as it was, I never swallowed a 
mouthful but under the most violent protest. 
At length, after three weeks of this sort of 
thing, it became too much for me ; the body 
rebelied against its mental tyrant, and de- 
clared—I will starve; I will die; but I will 
eat no more beans! 

It was on a Monday morning that this des- 
perate oath wassworn. I would not go back 
to dinner, but stayed in my desk, gloomily 
reviewing the situation. The boarding-round 
mysteries always began on Monday evening ; 
the dismission of the afternoon school was 
the signal for some shock-headed messenger 
of fate to stumble up to me with—“ Please Mr. 
Heywood marm says she expects you to our 
house to-night”—the unvarying formula, de- 
livered always with the same redness of face 
and total lack of punctuation. To-night, 
then, would bring me a change of quarters ; 
perhaps, perhaps, a change of food! Bless- 
ed thought! it was my one light ahead. At 
any rate things could not be worse, and might 
be better, or if not, why then I could but 
die and make an end of it. And I drifted off 
into pathetic speculations on my fate and the 
sensation it would cause in my College, won- 
dering whether Prof. Riggs, when his rheu- 
matism kept him awake at night, would 
sometimes think remorsefully of the brilliant 
promise that he had caused to be snuffed out 
untimely,—for I chose to ignore that it was 
to Sabton I had been sent, and that this Fern 
City expedition was entirely my own doing. 

I rang the bell that afternoon with a ner- 
vousness more like a boy expecting a ferul- 
ing than a master dismissing his school ; then 
I bent my head over some copy-books until 
my summoner should come, with a kind of 
fancy that a sudden glance into his face would 
tell me something of my doom. Steps were 
heard, then the usual gabble of words; I 
hesitated a moment, looked up,—“ beans” 
was written with a fatal plainness on every 
freckle of that boy’s face. I took my hat 
and followed him without a word, but after 
we had walked a little way I made up my 
mind to know the worst at once. I assumed 
a light and easy air. 

“So your ma’am expects me to supper, 
does she, Peters?” 

“Vis, sir.” 

“ And what is supper, do you think?” I 
went on, with a ghastly attempt at playful- 
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ness. ‘Roast turkey and oyster sauce and 
mince pie?” 

The miserable scamp took it all as a joke 
made expressly for his amusement, and 
grinned revoltingly before he answered,— 

“It's pork and b——” 

“Peters,” said I, turning upon him with 
forced composure, ‘‘don’t say that word to 
me, or I shall be obliged to knock you 
down.” 

The youth opened his eyes and mouth to- 
gether—“ What word? beans?” 

I seize? him by the collar, gave him a little 
shake, and laid him gently down on a heap 
of brushwood by the roadside, and took my- 
self off in another direction, with the parting 
information that they need not expect me at 
his house that evening. 

So the question was negatively settled. I 
should not eat beans to-night. Very good; 
but what should I eat? By this time I was 
ravenously hungry. I thought with regret, 
almost with compunction, of how much more 
I might have eaten in times of past abun- 
dance. Wouldn’t I make up for it hereafter 
—if I got the chance! Had Fern City dis- 
closed to me a Delmonico’s that night, I am 
not sure I should have left it alive. But 
there was no Delmonico’s there ; there was 
not even a tavern. Why should there be? 
Nobody ever came to Fern City that could 
possibly help it, and if chance ever led some 
wretched wanderer into that wilderness, he 
hurried out of it again with all dispatch. I 
alone probably of the whole human race had 
voluntarily pitched my tent there. 

So far as I could see, there were just three 
ways out of my desperate condition: to 
swallow my resolution and my beans at the 
Peters’s supper-table ; to get over to Sabton 
and beg a meal of the Deacon ; or to starve. 
None of them appeared very agreeable to 
me, and I really don’t know which I should 
have chosen, if the sight of Julia Harding’s 
figure round a turn of the road had not all 
at once suggested a possible alternative. 

I had been hurrying along at such a rate 
that I had overtaken her before she was half- 
way home, in spite of the long start she had 
of me. In another minute I was by her 
side. 

Miss Julia, being a born coquette, knew 
perfectly well at fifteen how to use her great 
black eyes, and I have no doubt imagined it 
was of them I was thinking as I walked along 
silent and evidently preoccupied. And so it 
might have been if I had not been completely 
engrossed by another subject,—the practica- 
bility of satisfying my hunger at the expense 








of her father’s larder, which was doubtless 
better furnished than the rest of the neigh- 
borhood. In the very nick of time she her- 
self opened the way for me, by the mischie- 
vous question how I liked Fern City and 
boarding round. In a twinkling my doleful 
tale was told. 

“Tf you have any parting request,” I con- 
cluded mournfully, “it ntight be well to make 
it now, for no one knows what may happen. 
I was calculating just as I came up how 
long life could be sustained on one meal a 
week, for there is nothing to eat short of Sab 
ton, and I can’t well get over there oftener 
than once a week.” 

“‘ Nothing to eat! why, I thought you said 
there were always beans!” 

“Too true; but I should be little better 
than a cannibal devouring my own species ; 
you can’t live with—not, to say on—beans 
day after day without getting to have a sort of 
fellow-feeling for them, and as for me, I feel 
myself a vegetable already. The world ap- 
pears to me but a wilderness of-beans.” 

“T declare if that isn’t complimentary,” 
cried the young lady, tossing her curls; “I 
never was compared to a bean before !” 

«But you are,” said I boldly, “the lovely 
bein’ that is going to help me out of this 
scrape.” 

“ Now, Mr. Heywood, that is too bad!” 
pretending to cover her ears with her hands. 
“ But how can I help you?” she continued, 
turning her great eyes on my face. 

“ By—excuse me, Miss Julia, for coming 
straight to the point—by giving me some 
supper.” 

She seemed highly delighted with the idea 
at first, then her manner suddenly grew con- 
strained, and, with some hesitation, she said 
they would be very happy to have me take 
tea with them. But this did not suit my plan 
ac all. I had heard too much of Squire 
Harding’s unsociable and impatient disposi- 
tion to make me wish to intrude, an unbidden 
guest, at his table ; so, casting about for some 
excuse, I told Julia that I should prefer tak- 
ing in my stores more privately, as my appe- 
tite woyld shock any tea-table. 

“But what will you do?” said she. 
“You won't like to eat in the kitchen with 
Jim and Mary there,” and she giggled des- 
perately at the picture of her instructor in 
this dignified position. 

‘Why, no,” said I, “not if it can be other- 
wise managed. I never envied the royal 
privilege of exhibiting at feeding-time. Let's 
see what we can contrive.” 

She entered with extreme readiness into 
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the situation, and the result of this combina- 
tion of intellect was a scheme to introduce 
me through the window into a store-room 
not likely to be invaded that night, where 
I was to wait while she foraged for me. 

All tiiis was a pretty moral lesson to be 
given by a respectable and responsible 
school-teacher to the youth committed to his 
charge! Yes, I know and admit it; but a 
hungry man has no conscience. 

Julia saw me safely in, and then started off 
on her errand, only coming back a moment 
to tell me that if I should grow impatient she 
believed one of the barrels was full of beans! 
I was careful not to investigate. 

Presently she returned, not to the window 
but the door, with a candle—for by this 
time it was dark—and a plentiful supply of 
food, including a mince-pie, the sight of 
which recalled the imaginary feast with which 
I had spread the Peters’s tea-board, and made 
me for an instant almost fear lest this might 
be as Barmecidal. I believe I had grown 
almost skeptical as to the existence of other 
viands than those to which I had been limit- 
ed for the last three weeks. 

What a meal I made! Miss Julia’s amuse- 
ment got the better of her politeness, and 
she laughed till the tears were in her eyes. 
I ate straight through the bill of fare, leaving 
nothing but empty plates to mark my pro- 
gress. The last quarter of the mince-pie 
was vanishing under my attack, when the 
door opened, and Squire Harding, light in 
hand, confronted us,—looking, I am bound 
to say, as astonished as anybody at the en- 
counter. Julia opened her lips, but no words 
came, and her olive cheeks rivaled any of 
the rosy damsels of my school. As for me, 
I felt I was in for it and might as well make 
the best of the situation; so I simply rosé, 
still with the pie-plate in my grasp, and made 
a low bow, after which I finished to the last 
mouthful in silence, while the Squire deliv- 
ered himself of some sentences, which for 
point and: vigor were models of offensive 
oratory ; then, nothing remaining to eai, I 
stood up again and arrested him with dignity 
at the unpleasant word—* scamp.” 

“Will you excuse me, sir,” I said gravely, 
‘for reminding you that one of my pupils is 
in the room.” 

“Eh?” growled the Squire; “yes, that’s 
true. Julia, you can go.” 

This was not precisely what I had meant, 
as I endeavored to convey to Miss Julia by 
a look while I held the door open for her. 
She passed out, her face working in a most 
extraordinary manner, and as I closed the 





door and turned round, her father addressed 
me with an ominous politeness :— 

“Now, young gentleman, perhaps you 
will have the goodness to explain all this?” 

I did explain it from beginning to end, 
not neglecting the detail of a bean, and he 
listened in silence, watching me from under 
his gray shaggy eyebrows. 

**And now, Mr. Harding,” I concluded, 
striking an attitude, “you can take what 
course you see fit; I shall make no resist- 
ance. I have eaten not only of your bread 
and salt, but of your cold beef and mince-pie, 
and even if you should put me out of that 
window, my only sensation would be one of 
thankfulness that you did not come in time 
to deprive me of the only meal I have had 
for three weeks.” 

I don’t know whether the oddity of the 
whole thing struck the Squire’s sense of the 
ludicrous, or whether my perfect frankness 
disarmed him ; but he smiled somewhat like 
an amiable bear at my peroration, and the 
end of it was, instead of the violent exit I 
had mentioned, an invitation into his sitting- 
room. In the course of our conversation 
there the circumstances that had led to my 
presence in the town came out, drawing from 
him another grim smile, and Prof. Gorton’s 
name occurring, he listened with interest and 
asked a number of questions about him. It 
appeared they had been intimate when young 
men together, and, in spite of the years since 
gone by, the Squire still preserved a friendly 
feeling, and seemed pleased to hear me 
sound the praises of my good old Professor. 

Will it be believed that this extremely 
questionable adventure of mine established 
me as a member of the very household I had 
invaded? Even so. The Squire, remarking 
to me in his own felicitous way that he pre- 
ferred to see for himself the consumption of 
his provisions, himself suggested this ar- 
rangement, and made matters right with the 
school authorities. So now I lived in clover, 
and the only reminiscence of my former mis- 
eries was the persistency of Mary, instigated, 
as I presume, by Miss Julia’s directions, in 
setting the bean-dish, when those vegetables 
formed a part of the menu, directly before 
my plate. But that rather added to my en- 
joyment, for out of my abundant security I 
could in a manner taunt and triumph over 
my ancient enemy. 

Squire Harding was certainly a very pecu- 


‘liar man, and I could easily understand his 


having earned the reputation of being hard 
to get along with; but it was my conviction 
I could get along with any human being,— 
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excepting always old Riggs, who, to be sure, 
was never to my mind exactly human. Be- 
sides, I soon discovered that the Squire was 
rather unsociable than bad-natured : an early 
disappointment, I afterward heard it whis- 
pered, had first made him a misanthrope, and 
years had strengthened the habit of his mind ; 
he could be savage enough to people who 
pestered him, but I let him severely alone, 
and we rubbed on together very tolerably. 
The worst I ever got from him was an occa- 
sional roughness or sarcasm, which I knew 
perfectly how to take. 

Once out of bondage to the beans, I found 
Fern City a much more cheerful place than 
it had at first appeared to my jaundiced view. 
In fact, I made a pretty gay winter of it, 
what with sleighing parties, and “ bees” of 
every description in the “City” itself, and 
frequent festivities over in Sabton at one 
house and another, sometimes at the Dea- 
con’s, where were to be had the most sublime 
cider and doughnuts ever permitted to cheer 
this wicked world. In all these excursions 
Miss Julia was my chosen companion, and 
we came to a very good understanding,— 
toward the last I believe rather a sentimen- 
tal one. I know when I first went back to 
College I quite put myself out to be civil to 
old Riggs, because she had told me there was 
some kind of cousinship between the fami- 
lies. But of course I soon gave up that, 
as too great a strain for human nature to 
bear. 

I kept.the good resolution I had made 
before setting out for Sabton, and Prof. Gor- 
ton, in the fullness of his heart, rejoiced over 
my altered standing. I won't say that I did 
not indulge in some escapades to enliven my 
hard studying ; but there were none of a sort 
to bring me to disgrace, and I was on the eve 
of an honorable graduation. 

It was the last week of the term, the Sun- 
day before the Commencement Wednesday 
which was to launch some forty of us “lib- 
erally educated”—Heaven save the mark ! 
—upon a rejoicing world. Services were 
just over at the Second Congregational 
Church, and I was standing on the steps 
with some of my class-mates, among them 
Riggs, junior,—almost as good a fellow as his 
father, by the way,—watching the people 
come out of church. This was a very favor- 
ite College amusement, particularly on this 
Sunday, which brought together a good many 
new and pretty faces for the coming festivi- 
ties. A remarkably pretty one had just ap- 
peared and stopped to speak to somebody in 
the crowd ; I was wondering where I could 





ever have seen it before, when one of the fel- 
lows asked :— 

“Who's that stunning pretty girl with your 
sister, Riggs?” 

Riggs looked unutterable things as he an 
swered, with his affected drawl—“ That’s my 
cousin, Miss Harding.” 

“ Julia, by Jove!” I said to myself, and 
on the impulse I stepped forward and intro- 
duced myself, and having a great many in- 
quiries to make, I took the liberty of accom- 
panying her on her way home. It was a 
very agreeable walk,—at least for me ; Riggs, 
who had had to fall back on his sister’s com- 
pany, did not look over-pleased, I observed, 
nor second by word or glance Miss Matilda 
Riggs’s rather constrained invitation to me to 
come in with the rest. However, that was 
all one; I should as soon have thought of 
dropping in for a morning call at the cage of 
a wild beast I had been baiting, as of entering 
Prof. Riggs’s house after all that had come 
and gone between us. 

All the fellows were not of my mind, 
though. It was really astonishing, the good 
and amiable qualities which some of them 
suddenly discovered in that hitherto most un- 
popular of Professors ; a much-abused man 
he had been, if the present estimate were 
true! Hats went off before him now with 
an eager flourish that must have rather sur- 
prised him if he thought about it at all, while 
Miss Riggs’s spinster solitude was gladdened 
by the unwonted presence of those who 
thought it “just as well, you know, to be 
civil to the Professors’ families.” The fact 
was, Miss Julia Harding had made a decided 
hit in the college town, and no wonder either, 
for these last two years had made a beauty 
of her, and left just enough of the odd half- 
foreign look she always had, to give piquan- 
cy to the whole effect. No, I was not at all 
surprised at the way some of the fellows went 
on, but I was a good deal amused ; it was so 
funny to have them trying to bring me round 
to their own enthusiasm, and then by and by 
to slip quietly out to meet the fair ‘subject of 
the argument. For Julia and I had not been 
sworn comrades a whole winter for nothing ; 
it was a pity if our two heads could not find 
some way of cheating the Riggs embargo. 

But I am obliged to admit we came to 
grief in two days’ time. Julia had been 
spending Tuesday with the Gortons, where I 
happened to drop in in the evening most 
opportunely to escort her back. It began 
raining just as we reached the house, so I 
stepped into the porch to say my parting 
words under shelter, and then, somehow, it 
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all looked so snug and comfortable there that 
the next minute we were sitting together on 
a bench, chatting away as much at home as 
you please. 

But the Fates were clearly bent on discou- 
raging my stolen visits under any circum- 
stances. Leaning back unguardedly I hit the 
bell-handle, which, being old and rusty, I sup- 
pose, had stuck at the last pull given by some- 
body, and which now flew back, full length, 
with a tremendous peal that brought the 
Professor himself in hot haste out of his study 
close by. Julia, I am sorry to say, deserted 
me most unhandsomely at the crisis, and ran 
round the corner of the house to a side-door, 
leaving me to bear the brunt of the Professor 
by myself. I suppose she thought I could 
run too, but I didn’t incline to that, and I 
was not exactly sorry to have a parting brush 
with my old enemy. 

He flung open the door, flaring the light 
above his head, for the blackness outside 
made it difficult to distinguish anything, and 
clearing his throat portentously, after his cus- 
tom when he began to speak :— 

“H’m! h’m! who’s there—what is it P— 
who’s there, I say ?”—then as I moved round 
from the pillar where I had been standing,— 
“ You, sir? What do you mean by darken- 
ing my door si 

“ Allow me, Professor Riggs,” said I with 
my best class manner, “ to demonstrate two 
errors in your hypothesis: firstly, it is your- 
self in the door, not I; secondly, even if I 
were there, the slight additional obscura- 
tion of my presence would be scarcely ap- 
preciable in the general blackness of the 
night.” 

He looked at me as if, had he not been a 
responsible man and a Professor, he would 
have said wicked words to me then and 
there ; as it was, he demanded hoarsely what 
I wanted. I replied that I should like to 
borrow an umbrella. It is to be remarked 
that my boarding-place was not two minutes’ 
walk from his house, and the idea of my hav- 
ing rung that outrageous peal of bells simply 
to play off such a joke was quite too much 
for him. He fairly trembled with exaspera- 
tion as he said :— 

“Tt is well for you, young man, that I have 
nothing more to do with you!” 

“Yes, sir,” said I, “I quite agree with 
you ; very wellindeed for me, but it’shard on 
you, Professor! No, don’t trouble yourself 
to bring the light any farther,” as he made a 
kind of plunge towards me. “I can see very 





well, thank you, and I believe I won’t wait 
Good-night, Professor 


for the umbrella. 





Riggs.” And I walked up the street with a 
happy heart. 

Commencement-day always ended with a 
ball, and this, our graduating ball, was a 
glorious one. I danced a good deal with 
Julia Harding, a good deal more than the 
junior Riggs, judging by the expression of his 
face, thought I had any business to. But as 


‘I had never been in the habit of consulting 


his judgment as to my proceedings, I did not 
feel as blighted as I might by his disapproba- 
tion. In fact, if I had had my way, I should 
have danced with her the whole evening, 
but that unluckily was altogether out of the 
question : she was so greatly in demand that 
I considered myself very fortunate to fare as 
well as I did, particularly when I succeeded 
in taking her down to supper. 

I was in a decidedly sentimental mood, 
and for once had not that fine appetite with 
which I am usually blest. In the intervals 
of supplying my companion’s wants, I 
munched away abstractedly at whatever 
came to hand, revolving a question which I 
was most anxious to ask, but to which I had 
not so far seen my way clear. Julia noticed 
my preoccupation, and began to rally me. 

‘When you are tired of sponge-cake, Mr. 
Heywood,” said she, “there are other things 
to be had,” and then, laughing as | started 
out of my reverie, “I declare your new dig- 
nities have driven such common things out 
of your mind!” 

“Why, what do you suppose I was think- 
ing of,” said I. “Oh, Julia! doesn’t this re- 
mind you of the time when we first knew 
each other?” 

“Yes indeed,” she answered, laughing, 
“especially of that evening when you were 
so hungry. By the way, there’s an oversight! 
I don’t see any beans on the table.” 

Sentiment and supper seemed to go hand 
in hand with‘me. That was by no means the 
evening I had been anxious to revive in her 
recollection ; but this was the way she always 
served me now; the moment my manner 
grew particular she was sure to give the sub- 
ject a ludicrous turn. 

“‘T am sure, Julia 
fast. 

“‘T haven’t a doubt of it,” remarked Julia 
quietly, at the end of a long pause. 

“Haven't a doubt of what?” asked I, a 
little bewildered. 

“What you were going to say.” 

“But you don’t know what it was.” 

‘‘No, but I take it on trust.” : 

“Because it was 1?” I said, dropping my 
voice. 


wei began, and stuck 
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“Why certainly ; is there anything in this 
world a boy just out of College doesn’t 
know? and didn’t I see you graduate this 
very day? ‘The idea of my presuming to 
doubt in the face of your new diploma!” 

“T am much obliged,” said I, considerably 
chagrined by this speech, “for my part of a 
compliment shared by my whole class,—it 
might have been Bill Riggs himself!” 

“Well, and what if it were Bill Riggs him- 
self?” 

“Oh, if you put me on a level with 
Riggs ! a 

“Oh, I didn’t say shat /” said Julia, mis- 
chievously. 

“Thank you, Miss Harding, that is very 
kind, certainly.” 

“Why, what have I said so out of the 
way ?” asked Julia in seeming bewilderment. 
“You objected being put on a level with 
him, and I said I didn’t put you there,— 
though, after all, he is my cousin, while you 
are—” she stopped suddenly, and dropped 
her eyes, till I could see nothing but the long 
black lashes. 

“What, Julia?” I said eagerly, “ I am— 
what ?” 

“You are going to get me another soft 
custard,” she answered, lifting her eyes inno- 
cently to mine. 

“T understand perfectly, Miss Harding,” 
I said with bitter emphasis as I nearly broke 
my back reaching after the delicacy in ques- 
tion; “I am nothing, of course”—though 
how I could logically deduce that conclusion 
from a request for a soft custard it would: 
puzzle me to explain. 

“You nothing? why, you seem to me 








a very reverend person, Carolus Heywood, 
A.B.” 

“A.S.S. more likely,” said I, gloomily, 
“for fancying you would remember what we 
used to be to each other—”’ 

“Why not let by-gones be by-gones ?” she 
interposed. 

“ By-gones! Julia?” 

“Now you are quarreling with me for 
saying the very thing you just said yourself! 
How unreasonable you are to-night, Mr. 
Heywood.” 

‘‘Unreasonable because I have a better 
memory than—some other people.” 

“A good memory’s a very convenient 
thing to have,” rejoined Julia, composedly. 
“‘ And that reminds me I promised the next 
reel to Mr. Jackson—there he is now, I be- 
lieve, looking for me. Au revoir, Mr. Hey- 
wood ; do eat something else, sponge-cake 
is so solid to make a whole meal of!” 

With which parting recommendation she 
was off. And this is only a sample of the 
way she played with me all that evening and 
afterwards. It was positively not till the 
last five minutes we were together in 
that I could get a satisfactory word from her. 

However, all’s well that ends well; and 
though Squire Harding sticks obstinately to 
his absurd notion that seventeen and twenty. 
one are too young to marry, I don’t make 
myself miserable about the waiting, but fall 
back on the poet’s assurance that “ time is 
fleeting ;” and meanwhile I have made some 
very agreeable visits at his house (Squire 
Harding’s, not the poet’s) in quite another 
capacity than that in which I first entered it 
as the half-starved schoolmaster of Fern City. 
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TWO WAYS TO LOVE. 


“ Dans Pamour il y a toujours Pun gui baise et autre qui tend la joue.” 


I. 


He says he loves me well, and I 
Believe it; in my hands, to make 

Or mar, his life lies utterly ; 

Nor can I the strong plea deny 


Which claims my love for his love’s sake. 


He says there is nd face so fair 

As mine ; when I draw near, his eyes 
Light up ; each ripple of my hair 
He loves ; the very cloak I wear 

He touches gently where it lies. 


And roses, roses all the way 
Upon my path fall, strewed by him ; 
His tenderness by night, by day, 
Keeps constant watch, and heaps alway 
My cup of pleasure to the brim. 


The other women in their spite 

Count me the happiest woman born, 
To be so worshiped ; I delight 
To flaunt his homage in the sight 

Of all, and pay them scorn for scorn. 


I love him—or I think I do; 

Sure one must love what is so sweet ; 
He is so tender and so true, 
So eloquent to plead and sue, 

So strong, though kneeling at my feet. 


Yet I had visions once of yore, 
Girlish imaginings of a zest, 

A possible thrill,—but why run o’er 

These fancies, idle dreams, no more. 
I will forget them, this is best. 


So let him take,—the past is past ; 
The future with its golden key 
Into his outstretched hands I cast ; 
[ shall love him,—perhaps,—at last, 
As now I love his love for me. 





II. 


Not as all other women may, 

Love I my Love ; he is so great, 
So beautiful, I dare essay 
No nearness, but in silence lay 

My heart upon his path,—and wait. 


Poor heart, its beatings are so low 

He does not heed them passing by, 
Save as one heeds where violets grow 
A fragrance, caring not to know 

Where the veiled purple buds may lie. 


I sometimes think that it is dead, 

It lies so still. I bend and lean 
Like mother over cradle-head, 
Listening if still faint breaths are shed 

Like sighs the parted lips between. 


And then with vivid pulse and thrill 
It quickens into sudden bliss 

At sound of step or voice, nor will 

Be hushed, although, regardless still, 
He knows not, cares not, it is his. 


I would not lift it if I could, 

The little flame, though faint and dim 
As glowworm spark in lonely wood, 
Shining where no man calls it good, 

May some day light the path for him ; 


May guide his way, or soon or late, 
Through blinding mist and falling rain, 
And so content I watch and wait: . 
Let others share his happier fate, 
I only ask to share his pain. 


But if some day, when passing slow, 
My dear Love should his steps arrest, 

Should spy the poor heart, bending low, 

Should raise it, scan it, love it ?—so! 
Why,—God alone can tell the rest. 
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THERE isnothing every hand, now 
more characteristic | stretches this limit- 
bo! 4 of the prairies than | less expanse of 
wi the sudden and re- | death, wrought by 
{" markable change in | the cold of a night. 

their appearance as | In place of the vary- 
summer passes into autumn. In the East, | ing shades of green, there now meets the eye 
though the frosts of October and November | one wide waste of reddish-yellow herbage, re- 
may be sharp and frequent, yet the universal | lieved only by the whiter tint of the vast fields 
prevalence of “tame grass”—as Western | of corn, which have, themselves, thus sudden- 
men term timothy, red-top, blue grass, etc. | ly met their final change. When the fierce 
—keeps the pastures, the hill-sides, and the | fires rise on these withered plains, kindled 
highways “dressed in living green.” The | by some reckless creature for wantonness 
forests may change, the leaves may fall, all | or his own convenience, or, oftener, by the 
else may mark the dying year ; but the earth | careless match or finished cigar, or ashes 
itself maintains its pleasing garb of summer | shaken from the universal pipe, the very 
verdure. Not so with the prairies. To-day | blackness of desolation is left behind the 
you may walk, mile after mile, through grass | flames. The loss, to tillers of the prairie, is 
knee-deep and of the richest green, and | often appalling: barns, stacks, corn, even 
among flowers which still are in their sum- | the very home itself. Said one of Sherman's 
mer bloom ; but to-morrow, after a single | veterans to me, recently, raising himself to 
heavy frost, you move over the same scene, | his full six feet, his eye flashing as when he 
treading at every step on ‘the grass that has | stormed McAllister: “Mr. C., if I should 
withered, and the flower thereof that has | catch a man firing the prairie at this time, as 
faded away.’ Far as the eye can reach, on | God helps me, I wouldsshoot him down in 
Vor. [V.—45 
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IN THE CORN. 


his deed!” Only a few miles from me, 
an emigrant, traveling in his close-covered 
wagon with the wind, was overtaken by 
the flames, coming down on him unseen. 


Horses, family, wagon, were all destroyed in 
a moment; and himself lived barely long 


enough to tell the tale. Yet every night, 
from this to winter, the red sky in every di- 


rection will show the appearance in the dis- | 


tance of a burning Chicago. 

To those, however, who love to follow the 
game of the prairies, the alteration by frost 
has many compensations. 


The change in the habits of the feathered | 


denizens of the prairie is as great as in the 
prairie itself. The grouse—or shall we say 
chickens, as the custom is ?—which yester- 
day lay in the stubble, under the very nose 
of your dog and muzzle of your gun, and 


which, in the grass, you could not hick up | 


with your boot, now gather in flocks of from 


fifty to one hundred and fifty; and, under | 
the warning spring and cackle of some old | 
drummer of a past decade, rise in the dis- | 


tance and fly booming on for miles, to the 
infinite disgust of man and dog, who have 
not yet even suspected their presence. 


in clusters in every prairie pond, prepara- 
tory to their early flight southward, from the 
autumn frosts. The mallard, ‘bred in the 


locality, are joined by their brethren from | 
the North; and in vast numbers alternate | 
from the corn and stubble-fields to the water, | 


giving promise of uafailing shooting till long 


The | 
green and the blue-winged teal now gather | 


| after snow. The great whooping crane— 
| the white and the brown—visit the corn, 
morning and evening; then stand in flocks, 
| far out on the warm prairie, or soar in the 
| mid-day sun, mere snow-flakes in the vast 
height they delight in. 
| The brant, with noisy brattle, and the wild- 
| goose, with his well-known ‘honk !” seek 
the luscious cornfields which they remember 
so well since they left them last Spring, 
| or even the year before. All this exuber- 
| ance of feathered life, with the fine bracing 
| air and the cloudless sky—that glory of all 
glories of the West—in place of the swelter- 
| ing heat of August, make the man of the 
| gun almost reconciled to the death of grass 
| and flower, and to the faded look of the 
prairie. 

The vast variety of the game of the pral- 
rie, in autumn, cannot be better set forth 
than by the detail of a single day’s shooting. 
That I will now attempt. 

In the first place we*must have our horse 
and buggy. So long are the stretches from 
field to field, or from pond to pond, and so 
heavy and abundant is the game, that any- 
thing like going out afoot, and so returning, 
is out of the question. A goose will weigh, 
12 pounds : a brant, 6; a mallard or chicken, 
| 3 to 4 pounds: it is impossible to lug game 

like this around or even to get it home. _ 
Therefore, with old Peter to do the dis- 
tances and the burden, and my little ten- 
year-old, with his own happy chat and en- 
' joyment of the thing, to hold him, on oc- 
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casion ; behold us afield! Wecome to the | 


cornfields, skirting the vast prairie. It is yet 


| 
| 
| 
| 


morning, and the grouse and mallard have | 


not done feeding. 


dog, takes to her work, at once, ranging 
among the stalks and rapping a perfect tat- 
too on them with her tail, in her eager quest 
for game. We pass but a little way, when 
“whir-r ! whir-r !”’ far ahead, out of scent and 
out of shot, rises 2 whole pack of fifty birds, 
and are off, far as the eye can follow them. 
Bess crouches ; looks back ; fears reproof ; 
and is evidently much relieved when kindly 
bidden to “hold up.” Slowly and carefully 
she now does her work ; often looking back, 
that she may not lose me in the wilderness of 
corn,— for these sagacious creatutes want 
man’s company in their hunt,—and soon she 
has her reward. Down the wind—we must 
always hunt against or across it—comes that 
scent that electrifies the bird-dog, and sets 
every nerve tingling. With eye fixed, lip 
quivering, the whole body in excited tension, 
she steals on. No nosing the ground; no 
ignoble tracking; breast high her delicate 
brown head is borne, and, for her, the uni- 
verse lies in that tainted air. She stops ; 
looks once around at me ; then becomes fix- 
ed as stone. A step forward—up rises the 
gallant bird, brown, round, and lusty, and 
cackles his defiance, as over the tall stalks 
he sweeps with his powerful wings. But I 
am ready, too ;.a moment for raising my gun, 


Leaving my little boy to | 
keep the road, I enter the field. Bess, my | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
b 


cocking it as it is raised,* then the explosion, 
and the bird falls heavily to the earth, while 
the flecked feathers come floating by me, 
down the wind. Up rises another at the re- 
port, as near and as swift ; the trusty trigger is 
true to the touch, and he, too, falls. A mo- 
ment, and I am again loaded—for I use a 
Parker breech-loader—and, at the word, Bess 
“seeks dead!” Nosing it for a moment, she 
shows evident pleasure at my praise,—praise 
costs little and goes a great way, with both 
dogs and men,—then, on the word, she pass- 
es to the other bird. But it is not there! A 
few feet, and she has the track ; it was wing- 
broken, and has made good a run of many a 
rod, in our delay. It was a small foot, good 
reader, that brushed this ground, and the 
step was light and swift ; the ground itself is 
loose and dry, and non-retentive of scent ; 
but so keenly and surely does this noble 
creature press on the trail, that I am put to 
my best pace, lest I lose sight of her in the 
corn. And now, a rush, a rustle ; she has it 
under her paws, and holds it firmly till my 
arrival. ‘Good dog!” and then the ten- 
sion is all gone; the chase is gained ; and 
she wags her tail with satisfaction. 

Our run through the corn has brought us 
in. sight of a stubble which borders it ; now, 
Bess must follow, not lead ; for here is where 


* Would that we could persuade all brethren to do 
that, and make companionship in the field so much 
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the mallard loves to feed, on mornings like 
this; and his long neck and wary eye will 
wait for neither man nor dog, when seen. 
One motion of my hand—no word—and Bess 
falls behind me, following as meekly and 
quietly as she was before eager and swift on 
her range. And in good time. Just as my face 
shows outside of the corn, with a “quack ! 
quack !” 
eight rods off. 
I miss; and, at the report, a single duck 
rises on my left. Him I secure, and his 
“thud,” as he strikes the ground, tells of fat 
four pounds weight. This is all out of Bess’s 


line; but, on the word, she recovers the 


duck, as she did the grouse, and [ start for | 
the buggy—glad that the bulky game is not 


destined for my back. 

The little chap in the buggy, has marked, 
with a boy’s eye, the rise of the birds and 
their fall, and pats my companion on the 
Head, as she takes her place with us for a 
ride. It is small mercy to make a dog hunt 
the field and run the road. 

Now for a long ride over the prairie, in 
the direction of certain ponds. ‘To aquatic 
birds water is absolutely essential, after feed- 
ing. High in the air above us, a long line 
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up spring a dozen mallard, not | 
I fire, but, taken by surprise, | 








of geese is sailing southward, utterly beyond 
reach. But we do not repine. We senti- 
mentalize rather, repeating to ourselves the 
well-remembered lines of Bryant :— 


‘** Whither, ’midst falling dew, 
While glow the heavens with the last set of day, 
Far, through their rosy depths, dost thou pursue 
Thy solitary way ? 


Seek’st thou the plashy brink 
Of weedy lake, or marge of river wide ; 
Or where the wild billows rise and sink 
On the chafed ocean’s side ? 


In vain the fowler’s eye 
Might mark thy distant flight to do thee wrong ; 
As, darkly painted on the crimson sky, 
Thy figure floats along.” 


But here comes another troop of a dozen 
geese, looming up over the prairie, half a 
mile off; low down, and coming noisily, 
hurriedly on, as if they had just gobbled up 
one cornfield, and were in haste to begin 
on another. They are quite low, but they 


pass us too far ahead, and we philosophize 
on their ignoble haste and huddle, as com- 
pared with that stately spring flight which 
Hawes sings :— 


AMERICAN QUAIL. 
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** Hawnk ! honk 1 and forward, to the nor’ward, is 
the trumpet tone ; 


What goose can lag, or feather flag, or break the | 


goodly cone ! 

Hawnk ! onwards to the cool blue lakes, where lie 
our safe love-bowers ; 

No stop; no drop of ocean brine, near stool nor 
blue-light tory ; 

Our traveling watchword is, ‘ our mates, our gos- 
lings, and our glory!” 

Symsonia and Labrador for us are crowned with 
flowers : 

And not a breast on wave shall rest, until that 
heaven is ours !” 


But now, as we drive along, come four 
others, in slow, uncertain flight, plainly ready 
to alight in the first convenient pond. They 
are led by a primitive, patriarchal gander, 
who has plainly seen men and smelt powder 
before, for, as we lay by our philosophy and 
take up our gun, he bears easily off, and 
passes us, just out of range. A noisy flock 
of brant, flying high over our heads, takes 
off my eye, for a second; when my little 
boy cries out, “ Papa, papa, the geese have 
lighted down, right ahead of us; I guess 
there’s a pond!” Sure enough, going a lit- 
tle farther, there is a pond ; and right in the 
center of it, on a little mud-bed, stands the 
leader, with the other geese sitting around 
him. It is just the thing: they are as good 
asin our hand. “Jossy, turn out, and drive 
into the prairie, far enough from the pond 
not to scare them. The old gander will 
watch you and Pete ;*but I'll shp out and 
crawl up behind that bunch of weeds at the 
edge of the pond, and we'll get them !” 

Soon the little fellow drives away and stops, 
just at the right distance. 
rather an attraction than an object of fear to 
a goose ; at any rate the sentinel has missed 
no one from the buggy, and pronounces 
matters all right. I am on my hands and 
knees, slowly and quietly making my way to 
the clump of weeds. I reach it safely, and 
peering throug’ their tops, I see the birds at 
six rods from me; the three. sitting, having 
turned over the watch to the leader, and he 
watching intently the boy and horse. With- 
drawing my cartridges of No. 4 shot—a pri- 
vilege which is one of the chief beauties of a 
breech-loader—I insert those of BB, and 
cautiously raise myself up to shoot. But 
now comes vexation. 

The wind has been growing toa gale. As 
I rise, the tall rushes and flags are blown 
down on my gun-barrels and held with so 
much force that I cannot lift them: Stooping 
again, I draw them back to clear the weeds ; 
but “honk ! honk !” the old fellow has taken 
the alarm, and, with a bound and flap, swings 


off, with two of the others, on the wind. The 
fourth rises to his feet ; I fire. With a single 
outstretch of his great wings, he falls on the 
bar, dead. Vexed, I fire, ineffectually, at 


| the retreating three, and watch them till 





| drag, nor swim. 


A horse seems | 


| mud not over my boot-tops. 


they fade in the distance. Such are the 
chances, even in shooting. One minute 
before, I would have thanked no man for 
three of those geese ; for they were stand- 
ing, literally touching each other ; now, I am 
forced to be content with one. 

Bess, meantime, is having her trouble. She 
had difficulty in making her way to the game 
through the soft, tenacious mud; to get it to 
land bothers her still more. Lift that twelve 


PINNATED GROUSE. 


pounds she can’t ; and to drag it settles her 


in the mud so that she cannot move. Were 
it water, that she might swim, all would be 
clear sailing. As it is, she can neither lift, 
She looks wistfully at me. 
‘There is no help for it : though not palmated, 
I am at least broader-footed than she is ; and 
trying the wade, I am pleased to find the 
A truly noble 


| bird, as I lay it on the grass ;—young, for its 


under mandible will break with its weight ; 
fat, for it is fresh from the cornfields ; and 
desirable in an economical light; for, like 
Patrick’s pig, “‘it raised hisself.” The little 
boy is on hand for the prize; and as I de- 


| posit it under the seat, remarks, “I tell you, 





that'll make a grand dinner.” How this 
gastronomy crowds itself upon all things 
human ! 

We have just seated ourselves, when a fine 
mallard swirls down over us and alights at 
the border of the pond. A cartridge of No. 
4 now; a short creep in the grass, an in- 
glorious shot at the sitting bird, and he is 
ours. Had I raised him he would have 
fallen in the mud and water, out of reach. 
As I lay the fine bird, with its deep-green 
head and neck, and canvas back, by the 
side of the goose, the little chap can hold in 
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THE BRIDAL DUCK, 


no longer. “I tell you what, papa, this is 
business! we’re just more’n going for them, 
this morning!” With this explosion he takes 
up the reins, and subsides. He has been 
but three years in the West, and he has the 
whole lingo: there is no stopping it. Great 
is Young America, and will prevail ! 

For a mile, now, nothing appears. We 
are making a stretch directly across the 
prairie to other ponds and fields, and soon 
seem riding right out into space, for the hori- 
zon lies, but a little way before us, without 
house, tree, fence or field to break in on the 
outline. But it is nowhere level ground, to 
any great extent, for gentle undulations, and 
occasional elevations with corresponding de- 
scent, vary the monotony of the scene and 
of the ride. “See, see!” the little fellow 
cries out : and there, coming down the wind, 
are a hundred and fifty chickens, flapping 
their wings, for a few strong strokes, then 
sailing on with their wings set, as in very glee 
and wantonness of motion. They may go 
miles, in this way, without alighting; it is 
their wont. This particular flock, however, 
has flown its flight, and settles, but a little dis- 
tance off, in the deep, brown grass. Where 
are they now? Invisible, and at such times 
always invisible to man and dog, notwith- 





‘ 








standing fancy sketches 
which show them all in 
sight, and the dogs rea- 
dy to eat them. But, 
through the tops of this 
withered grass, every 
pair of keen black eyes 
sees you, and marks ev- 
ery motion. Ordinarily, 
they will not lie to the 
dog at this season ; but 
on a sunny day, after a 
night of sharp frost, 
they are, sometimes, 
very tame. Such are 
the conditions of this 
day, and Bess and I will 
try the birds. Passing 
around to get the wind, 
the dog has made but 
a few stretches, to and 
fro, before the well- 
known scent strikes her. 
She stops; draws slow- 
ly on, her nose just 
clearing the grass ; then 
comes to a full stand. 
I step up to the dog, and 
in an instant the whole 
pack is in the air, witha 
single spring, scattering in every direction. 
It is a poor shot that cannot get a bird with 
each barrel, in such @ case: and I am not 
that shot. One is a young bird, fully grown: 
the other an old cock, that may have drum- 
med on the prairies for years. See, as we 
lift him : the pointed black feathers, project- 
ing from the neck, giving him his name, 
“pinnated ;” the yellow wattles on either 
side of his neck, with which, distended to 
the size of an orange, he booms defiance to 
his enemies or love to his mates. For, sad 
to say for him, Tetrao has no particular 
love. Hence, I suppose, his name—Cupido ; 
Tetrao Cupido ; lawless Tetrao. The dear 
little quail will fight to the death for his 
choice ; and the mate he has achieved with 
a bloody crown, he will stick to for the rest 
of the season. The ruffed grouse will do 
the same ; but this fellow, what shall we say 
for him? Not only not monogamous, he is 
not polygamous even; promiscuous rather, 
utterly common. But the one at our feet 
will boom and set bad examples no more. 
The gallant bird has, every inch of him, the 
inexpressible game look of his family: we 
throw a veil over his failings, and deposit 
him in the buggy. 

Passing on, we soon draw near a cornfield, 
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from which a sweep of prairie slopes down to 
a large weedy pond. Here we ought to find 
brant. Todo so, the horse must go on, and 
the hunter must hide himself. Giving direc- 
tions to my little boy to keep out of the way, 
for the brant likes not nearness to man or 
beast, I step inside of the corn just far 
enough to be hidden, and yet to command a 
view of the edge of the field and of the prairie 
beyond. A shot from below me, in the field, 
puts me on my guard: my neighbor missed 
his aim, for here comes an old grouse just out- 
side the field line, his natural speed quick- 
ened by the shot behind him. I have no time 
to withdraw the BB now :—/#hey are for brant : 
—just time to throw up my gun, as he 
passes me, and the heavy shot, as they strike 
him dead, pitch him at least six feet forward 
and out of his line of flight. Down! down 
in the corn! close down! for right on me 
comes a flock of eleven brant. At my shot, 
they veer out of the direct line over me, but 
they were too near and coming too swiftly 
to get wholly away. Thanks for the BB in 
my only cartridge, now: I had no time to 
insert another. Getting their motion, I fire, 
and one of the birds leaves the rest, sets his 
wings, and slopes off, motionless, for the dis- 
tant pond. Every hunter knows this to be 


the sign of a fatal shot. Sixty rods off he 
strikes in the pond, a few rods from its edge, 
bounding twice and throwing up the water in 


spray by the force of his fall. Reloading, I 
give the word to Bess, who has watched the 
fall: she rushes ahead of me to the water, 
plunges ih, snuffs the scented surface in every 
direction, but no bird is there. Whenever a 
water-bird is shot, over the land, it makes at 
once for the water; if shot on the water, or 
if it falls into it, it will make for the weeds on 
shore, or for the deep grass of the prairie. 

So I call Bess in from the water: she is 
following the line of the shore, when her won- 
drous nose detects the outward trail; up the 
prairie again and towards the field she boldly 
and rapidly treads it. A pause: her head is 
lifted a little higher, then plunged downward 
in the grass: and there, before me, lies the 
beautiful bird, dead ; a rich cream-color, the 
whole length below; glossy brown above, 
with the exquisite orange of the bill and the 
legs adding nature’s own faultless finish to 
the bird. 

I confess that, for look, habit, delicacy for 
the table, the brant is my favorite of the 
Prairie game. I may well say “good dog!” 
to the expectant Bess, this time ; for with- 
out her instinct and sagacity I should no 
more have secured this dead bird than the 





rest of the flock that flew away. Now for 
the buggy again, with the game. I cross the 
field, and coming out, find that it corners on 
another field. Toward that corner, eighty 
rods away, I bear, looking intently for the 
uprising duck or grouse; when, far on, in 
the very corner itself, I see a sight that stops 
me short. Three motionless figures in grayish 
brown, four feet high, as erect as posts, and as 
motionless too, are standing there, the larg- 
est and wariest bird of the prairies, the great 
whooping cranes. I have not made more than 
one step out of the rows, when they see me ; 
they pausé a moment, then with a wild 
croak spread their sail-like vans, and bear 
lazily away. Never mind! “ilka dog maun . 
ha’e his day,” my turn may come. A beat 
through the field in another courfse, and Bess 
warns me of grouse ahead ; I have just time 
to get ready, when up rises the pack. I 
bring one down, miss another, and pass on. 
This field is about done, I say to myself, and 
am drawing near the outskirts, when “ croak ! 
croak |” just beyond me; and there are the 
three brown gentlemen, with a fourth, picked 
up by the way, swinging in from their circle 
over the prairie to their favorite field again. 
They are coming right in our teeth ; now is 
your time, Messrs. Parker, if you want to see 
what your beautiful little 12-gauge breech- 
loader can do. I mustn't stir a finger to 
change my shot. Down to the ground ; 
and make myself as much a corn-blatile as I 
can. Blessings on this hunting-coat that my 
wife made me in July out of my old army 
shelter, just the tint of the faded corn! Not 
a breath, now; not a wink of the eye. Alas! 
three bear off just enough to make it hope- 
less for the No. 4. But the oldest chap of all 
says, “Come on, cranes; who's afraid!” 
when a flash ; an explosion ; and, crumpled 
up and riddled, with the jeer in his very 
jaws, he comes heavily down. Not the blue 
marsh-heron, man of the East, that you 
call a “crane,” feeble of flight, loathsome 
in habit and lurking-place, with the figure, 
when dead, of the reptiles he feeds on; but 
the whooping crane, with body like a turkey, 
and wings like a swan, that delights in the 
clean corn of the field and, in a gale that 
would throw a frigate on her beam-ends, 
sweeps up, in very sport, into the empyrean, 
and for long hours sails in grand circles in 
the sunshine, a mile high; ever and anon 
trumpeting forth his joy in the cry that gives 
him his name and which just reaches the ears 
of the pigmy race he looks down upon. 
What is chat we see, far out on the black- 
ened surface of the burnt prairie? One of 
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the prairie’s most singular sights. We have 
read of the Spanish soldiers in Cuba mistak- 
ing a distant row of the scarlet flamingoes 
for a British army of invasion; but who 
would have thought of a company of Shakers 
choosing that black, lonely plain for one of 
their dances! More than a dozen of them; 
grave, formal fellows, leaping in the air, first 


from one foot, then from the other, then from | 


both ; now to a partner, now by themselves ; 
and evidently enjoying the whole thing. It 
is but a troop of cranes, executing one of 
the most ludicrous and preposterous games 
that can be seen among the whole feathered 
race. And this they will do for hours to- 
gether. 

Our ride has now brought us to a beauti- 
ful creek, the Beaver. Along its banks, 
where the ravages of the annual prairie fires 
have been stayed, fine oaks lift themselves 
in their reddened foliage, in beautiful re- 
lief against the background of the rising 
prairie. Just as sure as oaks bear acorns, 
and as there is water under the oaks, just so 
sure are there wood-ducks feeding on them, 
and lying around in the sun, on bank and 
stream, lazily digesting them. Stealing along 
the bank, I peer over; and there in a basin 
of the creek at least thirty wood-duck are 
floating, preening themselves in the sun. 
Did ever eye rest on creatures more beauti- 
ful? “Anas sponsa,” the Bridal Duck, poet- 
ical old Linnzeus dubbed this fowl : and no 
jeweler could furnish forth a bride with 
gems to excel the array in which Nature has 


decked these gorgeous birds. Every color 
and shade of color, between glossy black 
and stainless white; all that the prism can 
give of distinct hue or blending of hues, 
exists here in perfection. As I change 
one of my No. 4 cartridges for one of No. 
8, for a sitting shot, the other nature with- 
in me almost relents. To tell the truth, 
I have always preferred fair shots at single 
birds to shots at flocks. In the first case, 
if you miss, you miss; if you hit, you kilk 
But at flocks, for one bird that you get, you 
send more away to sicken and die with 
wounds not immediately fatal. I cannot, 
therefore, sympathize in the wonted saying 
of a friend of mine, “I just like to mow 
‘em!” Idonot! The clean, single shot for 
me, where the whole matter is with the bird 
I fire at ; not with those which mere chance 
and stray pellets lay out with the others, or 
send crippled and suffering away. But some- 
thing else is more potent, in this case, than 
the better nature. In the act of raising 
my gun, “buzz, whirr, chitter,” at my very 
| feet, and on every side of me, a hundred 
| quail flirt up, and the gentry of the gorgeous 
| crests, taking the alarm, spring from the wa- 
| ter, and are off in an instant. I fire at a 
| laggard and bring him down ; another quail 
| springs up from my toes ; in sheer vexation 
| and disgust, I let go the No. 4 at him, and 
| 





blow him forward ten feet in his fall. 

Cold as this September water is, Bess 
plunges from the bank, and soon brings to 
my hand the duc« that had fallen. For the 
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next thirty rods, at least three hundred quail 
arise from the bushes : one continual whir in 
my path, and a hundred plaintive calls on 
every side of me. I see no more difficulty in 
getting one hundred and fifty in an afternoon 
than in getting a dozen; but when one is 
after wood-duck, pinnated grouse, brant and 
geese, he does not lose his time on dear little 
Perdrix. ‘“Cru-k-k ! cra-k-k !” and up spring 
two fine drakes, as I tread on a dry stick ; I 
cut one down ; the bushes hide the other; 
and he passes away. A moment for my car- 
tridge, then a look over the bank. He is 
wing-broken. If I show myself, or let Bess 
after him, ten to one, he will dive, as his 
habit is, seize a root or a stalk, hold on and 
drown. More than once I have reached 
down to my shoulder, in clear water, and 
pulled them off, dead; this fellow I might 
never see. No, let him skulk in, just under 
the water as he is, near that log by the 
shore; now! I fire, and he turns over 
beside the log ; I have but to step out and 
secure him. ‘To Bess, the whole procedure 
is unscientific, and outside the rules. 

At the report of my gun, a rustle and 
scratching on a tree, a little ahead, and a fine 
fox-squirrel just whisks into hishole. There 
is a certain lady in my home with whom the 
squirrel is the favorite of all game; and I 
never pass one by. Inserting a BB car- 
tridge, I fire into the hole, and through the 
rotten limb; the immense dust and clatter 
start Sciurus from his hiding-place, and he 
rushes up the tree, ensconcing himself on the 
opposite side from me. Now for it! Round 
and round, across and sideways, I go; at 
every point, I find him on the other side. 





The sun is dipping ; I am miles from home, 
and can’t wait. Calling my little boy to 
leave the buggy, and come upon the other 
side of the tree, I at last have the squirrel 
on my side, shunning the new danger. It is 
small glory to add him to my game, though 
much satisfaction, for the fox-squirrel is the 
largest and finest of his family. 

Now for home. A long ride before us, in 
the deepening gloaming. 

We are ontime, now, and shall not leave the 
buggy to hunt. But game of all kinds must 
“ware fire!” for old Peter stands the gun. 
Two miles accomplished, the open prairie is 
reached; when we see before us a stately 
crane standing on the grass. A short run as 
we draw near, a short flight, and he alights 
again, folding his wings up slowly, as if en- 
tirely at ease as to the range even of BBs. 


.And he may be. But there is another thing 


that he left out of his calculation. Laying 
by my Parker, I quietly draw my little Howard 
rifle from its case, slide from the buggy on the 
side opposite him: and tell my boy to keep 
slowly on. He misses one from the two,— 
hunters out here declare that the crane can 
count ten,—and marks a figure standing, mo- 
tionless, as the buggy passes on. “ Croak!” 
it is too late, a flash, a whip-like report, and 
the tall bird lies stretched on the prairie. 
He makes no motion as he lies: a +4; cop- 
per cartridge, striking squarely on the side, 
leaves no life behind. “Plumbed him, didn’t 
it,” says Young America, as I load in the 
e. 

Our day and our shooting are done ; and 
with them this sketch of the Autumn Game 
of the Prairies. 
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It minds me of a landscape in the May, 
When rarest mist doth wrap the distant height, 
The base smiles clear, and shows the lights at play 
And every feature is revealed to sight. 


So round her mouth doth light in beauty break, 


The power to read her very heart seems given 
But lo! her brow Thought’s mystic veil do 
And no one sees how near she is to Heaven ! 


take, 
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[ue drawing-room within was very differ- 
ent from the wild conflict of light and dark- 
ness outside. There was music going on at 
one end, some people were reading, some 
talking. There were flirtations in hand, and 
grave discussions. In short, the evening 
was being spent as people are apt to spend 
the evening when there is nothing particular 
going on. There had been a good deal of 
private yawning and inspection of watches 
throughout the evening, and some of the party 
had already gone to bed, or rather to their 
rooms, where they could indulge in the hap- 
piness of fancying themselves somewhere else 
—an amusement which is very popular and 
general in a country house. 

But seated in an easy chair by the fire was 
a tall man, carefully dressed, with diamond 
studs in his shirt, and a toilette which, though 
subdued in tone as a gentleman’s evening- 
dress must be, was yet too elaborate for the 
occasion. The fact that this new guest was 
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a stranger to him, and that his father was 
seated by him in close conversation, made it 
at once apparent to Ned that it must be Gol- 
den. Clara was close to them listening with 
a look of eager interest to all they said. 
These three made a little detached group by 
one side of the fire. At the other corner sat 
Mrs. Burton, with her little feet on a foot- 
stool, as near as possible to the fender. She 
had just said good-night to the dignified mem- 
bers of the party, the people who had to be 
considered; the others who remained were 
mere young people, about whose proceedings 
she did not concern herself. She was taking 
no part in the talk at the other side of the 
fire. She sat and warmed her little toes and 
pondered ; her vivid little mind all astir and 
working, but uninfluenced by, and somewhat 
contemptuous of, what was going on around ; 
and her chilly little person basking in the 
ruddy warmth of the fire. 

Ned came up and stood by her when he 
came in. No one took any notice of him, 
the few persons who remained in the room 
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having other affairs in hand. Ned was fond 
of his mother, though she had never shown 
any fondness for him. She had done all for 
him which mere intellect could do. She had 
been very just to the boy all his life ; when 
he got into scrapes, as boys will, she had not 
backed him up emotionally, it is true, but shé 
had taken all the circumstances into account, 
and had not judged him harshly. She had 
been tolerant when his father was harsh. 
She had never lost her temper. He had al- 
ways felt that he could appeal to her sense 
of justice—to her calm and impartial reason. 
This is not much like the confidence with 
which a boy generally throws himself upon his 
mother’s sympathy, yet it was a great deal in 
Ned’s case. And accordingly he loved his 
mother. Mrs. Burton, too, loved him per- 
haps more than she loved any one. She was 
doing her best to break his heart’; but that is 
not at all uncommon even when parents and 
children adore each other. And then Ned 


was not aware that his mother had any share 
intentionally or otherwise in the cruel treat- 
ment he had received. 
“Who is that?” he asked under his breath. 
“A Mr. Golden, a friend of your father’s,” 
said Mrs. Burton, lifting her eyes and turning 


them calmly upon the person. she named. 
There was no feeling insthem of one kind or 
another, and yet Ned felt that she at least 
did not admire Mr. Golden, and it was a com- 
fort to him. He went forward to the fire, and 
placed himself, as an Englishman loves to do, 
in front of it. He stood there for ten minutes 
or so, paying no particular attention to the 
conversation on his right hand. His father, 
however, looked more animated than he had 
done for a long time, and Clara was bending 
forward with a faint rose-tint from the fire 
tinging the whiteness of her forehead and 
throat, and deeper roses glowing on her 
cheeks. Her blue eyes were following Mr. 
Golden’s movements as he spoke, her hair 
was shining like crisp gold in the light. She 
was such a study of colour, of splendid flesh 
and blood, as Rubens would have worshipped ; 
and Mr. Golden had discrimination enough 
to perceive it. He stopped to address him- 
self to Clara. He turned to her, and gave 
her looks of admiration, for which her brother, 
bitterly enough biassed against him on his 
own account, could have “throttled the fel- 
low!” Ned grew more and more wrathful 
ashe looked on. And in the meantime the 
late young ladies came fluttering to say good- 
night to their hostess ; the young men went off 
sto the smoking-room, where Ned knew he 
ought to accompany them, but did not, being 





too fully occupied ; and thus the family were 
left alone. Notwithstanding, however, his 
wrath and his curiosity, it was only the sound 
of one name which suddenly made the conver- 
sation by his side quite articulate and intelli- 
gible to Ned. 

“ T hear the Drummond has a pretty datigh- 
ter; that is a new weapon for her, Burton. 
I wonder you venture to have such a family 
established at your gates.” 

“The daughter is not particularly pretty ; 
not so pretty by a long way as Helen was,” 
said Mr. Burton. “I don’t see what harm 
she can do with poor little Norah. We are 
not afraid of her, Clara, are we?” and he 
looked admiringly at his daughter, and 
laughed. 

As for Clara she grew crimson. She was 
not a girl of much feeling, but still there was 
something of the woman in her,, 

“1 don’t understand how we could be sup- 
posed to be afraid for Norah Drummond,” 
she said. 

“ But I assure you I do,” said Mr. Golden. 
“ Pardon me, but I don’t suppose you have 
seen the Drummond herself, the Drummond 
mamma—in a fury.”* 

“ Father,” said Ned, “is Mr. Golden aware 
that the lady he is speaking of is our relation 
—and friend? Do you mean to suffer her to 
be so spoken of in your house ?” 

“ Hold your tongue, Ned.” 

“Ned! to be sure it is Ned. Why, my 
boy, you have grown out of all recollection,” 
said Golden, jumping up with a great show 
of cordiality, and holding out his hand. 

Ned bowed, and drew a step nearer his 
mother. He had his hands in his pockets ; 
there were times, no doubt, when his manners 
left a great deal to be desired. 

“Ah, I see! there are spells,” said Mr. 
Golden, and he took his seat again with a 
hearty laugh—a laugh so hearty that there 
seemed just a possibility of strain and forced 
merriment in it. “My dear Miss Burton,” 
he said, in an undertone, which however Ned 
could hear, “ didn’t I tell you there was dan- 

er? Here’s an example for you, sooner than 
thought.” 

“ Mother,” said Ned, “can I get your 
candle? I am sure it is time for you to go 
up-stairs.” 

“ Yes, and for Claratoo. Run away, child, 
and take care of your roses; Golden and I 
have some business to talk over; run away. 
As for you, Ned, to-morrow morning I shall 
have something to say to you.” 

“Very well, sir,” said Ned solemnly. 

He lighted his mother’s candle, and he gave 
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her his arm, having made up his mind not to 
let her go. The sounds of laughter which 
caine faintly from the smoking-room did not 
tempt him ; if truth must be told, they tempt- 
ed Clara much more, who stood for a moment 
with her candle in her hand, and said to her- 
self, “What fun they must be having!” and 
fretted against the feminine fetters which 
bound her. Such a thought would not have 
come into Norah’s head, nor into Katie Dal- 
ton’s, nor even into that of Lady Florizel, 
though it was a foolish little head enough ; 
but Clara, who was all flesh and blood, and 
had been badly brought up, was the one of 
those four girls who probably would have im- 
pressed most deeply a journalist's fancy as il- 
lustrating the social problem of English young 
womanhood. 

Ned led his mother not to her own room, 
but to his. He made her come in and placed. 
a chair for her before the fire. It is probable 


that he had sense enough to feel that had he 
asked her consent to his marriage with Norah 
Drummond he would have found difficulties 
in his way ; but short of this, he had full con- 
fidence in the justice which indeed he had 
never had any reason to-doubt. 

“ Do you like this man Golden, mother ?” 


he asked. ‘“ Tell me, what is his connection 
with us ?” 

“ His connection, I suppose, is a business 
connection with your father,” said Mrs. Bur- 
ton. ‘For the rest, I neither like him nor 
hate him. He is well enough, I suppose, in 
his way,” 

‘Mrs. Drummond does not think so,” said 
Ned. 

“Ah, Mrs. Drummond! She is a woman 
of what are called strong feelings. I don’t 
suppose she ever stopped to inquire into the 
motives of anybody who went against her in 
her life. She jumps at a conclusion, and 
reaches it always from her own point of view. 
According to her view of affairs, I don't 
wonder, with her disposition, that she should 
hate him.” 

“Why, mother ?” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Burton, “I am not in 
the habit of using words which would come 
naturally to a mind like: Mrs. Drummond's. 
But from her point of view, I should say, she 
must believe that he ruined her husband— 
drove him to suicide, and then did all he 
could to ruin his reputation. These are 
things, I allow, which people do not readily 
forget.” 

“ And, mother, do you believe all this? Is 
it true ?” 

“T state it-in a different way,” she said. 





“Mr. Golden, I suppose, thought the busi- 
ness could be redeemed, to start. with. When 
he drew poor Mr. Drummond into active 
work in the concern, he did it in a moment 
when there was nobody else to refer to. 
And then you must remember, Ned, that 
Mr. Drummond had enjoyed a good deal of 
profit, and had as much right as any of the 
others to suffer in the loss. He was ignorant 
of business, to be sure, and did not know 
what he was doing; but then an ignorant 
man has no right to go into business. Mr. 
Golden is very sharp, and he had to preserve 
himself if he could. It was quite natural he 
should take advantage of the other’s foolish- 
ness. And then I don’t suppose he ever 
imagined that poor Mr. Drummond would 
commit suicide. He himself would never 
have done it under similar circumstances— 
nor your father.” 

“‘ Had my father anything to do with this?” 
said Ned hoarsely. 

“That is not the question,” said Mrs. 
Burton. “ But neither the one nor the other 
would have done anything so foolish. How 
were they to suppose Mr. Drummond would? 
This sort of thing requires a power of realiz- 
ing other people’s ways of thinking which few 
possess, Ned. After he was dead, and it 
could not be helped, I don’t find anything 
surprising,” she went on, putting her feet 
nearer the fire, “in the fact that Mr. Golden 
turned it to his advantage. It could not 
hurt Drummond any more, you know. Of 
course it hurt his wife’s feelings ; but I am 
not clear how far Golden was called upon to 
consider the feelings of Drummond's wife. 
It was a question of life and death for him- 
self. Of course, I do not believe for a mo- 
ment, and I don’t suppose anybody whose 
opinion is werth considering, could believe 
that a poor, innocent, silly man destroyed 
those books——” 

“Mother, I don’t know what you are 
speaking of; but it seems to me as if you 
were describing the most devilish piece of 
villany: A 

“ People do employ such words, no doubt,” 
said Mrs. Burton calmly ; “I don’t myself. 
But if that is how it appears to your mind, 
you are right enough to express yourself so. 
Of course, that is Mrs. Drummond's opinion. 
I have something to say to you about the 
Drummonds, Ned” 

“One moment, mother,” he cried, with a 
tremor and heat of excitement which puzzled 
her perhaps more than anything she had yet 
met with in the matter. For why should | 
Ned be disturbed by a thing which did not 
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concern him, and which had happened so 
long ago? ‘You have mentioned my father. 
You have said ¢hey, speaking of this man’s 
infamous——- Was my father concerned ?” 

Mrs. Burton turned, and looked her son in 
the face. The smallest little ghost of agita- 
tion—a shadow so faint that it would not 
have showed upon any other face —glided 
over hers. 

“That is just the point on which I can 
give you least information,” she said; and 
then, after a pause, “ Ned,” she continued, 
“you are grown up; you are capable of 
judging for yourself. I tell you I don’t 
know. I am not often deterred by any 
cause from following out a question I am 
interested in; but I have preferred not to 
follow up this. I put away all the papers, 
thinking I might some day caré to go into it 
more deeply. You can have them if you 
like. To tell the truth,” she added, sinking 
her voice, betrayed into a degree of confi- 
dence which perhaps she had never given to 
human creature before, “I think it is a bad 
sign that this man has come back.” 

“ A sign of what?” 

Mrs. Burton’s agitation increased. Though 
it was the very slightest of agitation, it star- 
tled Ned, so unlike was it to his mother. 

“ Ned,” she said, with a shiver that might 
be partly cold, “ nobody that I ever heard of 
is so strong as their own principles. I do 
not know, if it came to me to have to bear 
it, whether I could bear ruin and disgrace.” 

“ Ruin and disgrace!” cried Ned. 

“1 don’t know if I have fortitude enough. 
Perhaps I could by myself; I should feel that 
it was brought abdut by natural means, and 
that blame was useless and foolish. But if 
we had to bear the comments in the news- 
papers, the talk of everybody,the reflections 
on our past, I don’t know whether I have 
fortitude to bear it; I feel as if I could not.” 

“ Mother, has this been in your mind, 
while I have been thinking you took so little 
interest? My poor little mamma!” 

The wicked little woman! And yet all 
that she had been saying was perfectly true. 

“ Ned,” she said, with great seriousness, 
“this dread, which I can never get quite out 
of my mind, is the reason why I have been 
sO very earnest about. the Merewethers. I 
Rave never, you know, supported your father’s 
wish that ydu should go into the business. 
On the contrary, I have always endeavoured 
to secure you your own career. I have 
wished that you at least should be safe ——” 

“Safe!” he cried. “Mother, if there is a 
possibility of disgrace, how can I, how can 





any of us, escape from it—and more espe- 
cially? And if there is a chance of ruin, 
why I should be as great a villain as that 
man is, should I consent to carry it into 
another house.” 

“Tt is quite a different case,” she cried 
with some eagerness, seeing she had over- 
shot her mark. “I hope there will be neither ; 
and you have not the least reason to suppose 
that either is possible. Look round you ; go 
with your father to the office, inspect his con- 
cerns as much as you please; you will see 
nothing but evidences of prosperity. So far 
as you know, or can know, your father is one 
of the most prosperous men in England. 
Nobody would have a word to say against 
you, and I shall be rich enough to provide 
for you. If there is any downfall at all, 
which I do not expect, nobody would ever 
imagine for a moment that you knew any- 
thing of it; and your career and your com- 
fort would be safe.” 

“© mother! mother!” Poor Ned turned 
away from her and hid his face in his hands. 
This was worse to him than all the rest. 

“You ought to think it over most care- 
fully,” she said; “all this is perfectly clear 
before you. I may have taken fright, though 
it is not very like me. I may be fanciful 
enough” (Mrs. Burton smiled at herself, and 
even Ned in his misery half smiled) “ to con- 
sider this man as a sort of raven, boding mis- 
fortune. But you know nothing about it; 
there is abundant time for you to save your- 
self and your credit; and this is the wish 
which, above everything in the world, I have 
most at heart, that, if there is going to be 
any disaster—I don’t expect it, I don’t believe 
in it; but mercantile men are always subject 
to misfortune—you might at least be safe. 
I will not say anything rhore about it to-night ; 
but think it over, Ned.” 

She rose as she spoke and took up her 
candle, and her son bent over her and 
touched her little cold face with his hot lips. 
“I will send you the papers,” she said as she 
went away. Strange little shadow of a mother! 
She glided along the passage, not without a 
certain maternal sentiment—a feeling that on 
the whole she was doing what was best for 
her boy. She could provide for him, what- 
ever happened ; and if evil came he might so 
manage as to thrust himself out from under 
the shadow of the evil. She was a curious 
problem, this woman ; she could enter into 
Mr. Golden's state of mind, but not into her 
son’s. She could fathom those struggles of 
self-preservation which might lead a man into 
fraud and robbery ; but she could not enter into 
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those which tore a generous, sensitive, honour- 
able soul in pieces. She was an analyst, 
with the lowest view of human nature, and 
not a sympathetic being entering into the 
hearts of others by means of her own. 

No smoking-room, no jovial midnight 
party, received Ned that night. He sat up 
till the slow November morning dawned 
reading those papers; and then he threw 
himself on his bed, and hid his face from 
the cold increasing light. A bitterness which 
he could not put into words, which even to 
himself it was impossible to explain, filled 
his heart. There was nothing, or at least 
very little, about his father in these papers. 
There was no accusation made against Mr. 
Burton, nothing that any one could take hold 
of—only here and there a word of ominous 
suggestion which chilled the blood in his 
veins, But Golden’s character was not 
spared by any one; it came out in all its 
blackness, more distinct even than it could 
have done at the moment these events 
occurred. Men had read the story at the 
time with their minds full of foregone con- 
clusions on the subject—of prejudices and the 
heat of personal feeling. But to Ned it was 
history ; and as he read, Golden’s character 
stood out before him as ina picture. And 
this man, this deliberate cold-blooded scoun- 
drel was sleeping calmly under his father’s 
roof—a guest whom his father delighted to 
honour. Ned groaned, and covered his eyes 
with his hands to shut out the hazy Novem- 
ber morning, as if it were a spy that might 
find out something from his haggard counte- 
nance. Sleep was far from his eyes; his 
brain buzzed with the unaccustomed crowd 
of thoughts that whirled and rustled through 
it. A hundred projects, all very practicable 
at the first glance and impossible afterwards, 
flashed before him. The only thing that he 
never thought of was that which his mother 
had called the wish of her heart—that he 
should escape and secure his own career out 
of the possible fate that might be impending. 
This, of all projects, was the only one which, 
first and last, was impossible to Ned. 

The first step which he took in the matter 
was one strangely different. He had to go 
through all the ordinary remarks of the 
breakfast-table upon his miserable looks ; but 
he was too much agitated to be very well 
aware what people were saying to him. He 
watched anxiously till he saw his father pre- 
pare to leave the house. Fortunately Mr. 
Golden was not with him. Mr. Golden was 
a man of luxury, who breakfasted late, and 
had not so much as made his appearance at 





the hour when Mr. Burton, who above every- 
thing, was a man of business, started for the 
station.” Ned went out with him, avoiding 
his mother’s eye. He took from his father’s 
hand a little courier’s bag full of papers which 
he was taking with him. 

“T will carry it for you, sir,” he said. 

Mr. Burton was intensely surprised ; the 


days were long gone by when Ned would . 


strut by his side, putting out his chest in 
imitation of his father. ' 

“Wants some money, I suppose!” Mr. 
Burton—no longer the boy’s proud pro- 
genitor, but a wary parent, awake to all the 
possible snares and traps which are set for 
such—said to himself. 

They had reached the village before Ned 
had begun to speak of anything more im- 
portant than the weather or the game. Then 
he broke into his subject quite abruptly. 

“Father,” he said, “within the last few 
days I have been thinking of a great many 
things. I have been thinking that for your 
only son to set his face against business was 
hard lines on you. Will you tell me frankly 
whether a fellow like me, trained so differ- 
ently, would be of real use to you? Could 
I help you to keep things straight, save you 
from being cheated ?—do anything for you? 
I have changed my ideas on a great many 
subjects. This is what I want to know.” 

“Upon my word a wonderful conversion,” 
said his father with a laugh ; “ there must be 
some famous reason for a change so sudden. 
Help me to keep things straight !—Keep mz 
from being cheated! You simpleton! you 
have at least a capital opinion of yourself.” 

“‘ But it was with that idea, I suppose, that 
you thought of putting me into the business,” 
said Ned, overcoming with an effort his first 
boyish impulse of offence. 

“Perhaps in the long-run,” said Mr. Bur- 
ton jocularly ; “ but not all at once, my fine 
fellow. Your Greek and your Latin won't 
do you much service in the city, my boy. 
Though you have taken your degree—and a 
deuced deal of money that costs, a great 
deal more than it’s worth—you would have 
to begin by singing very small in the office. 
You would be junior clerk to begin with at 
fifty pounds a year. How should you find 
that suit your plans, my fine gentleman, 
Ned ?” , id 

“Was that all you intended me for?” 
asked Ned sternly. A rigid air and tone 
was the best mask he could put upon his 
bitter mortification. 

“Certainly, at first,” said Mr. Burton; 
“ but I have changed my mind altogether ov 
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the subject,” he added sharply. “I see that 
I was altogether deceived in you. You never 
would be of any use in business. If you were 
in Golden’s hands, perhaps—but you have 
let yourself be influenced by some wretched 
fool or other.” 

“Has Mr. Golden anything to say to your 


business ?” asked Ned. 


The question took his father by surprise. 

“Confound your impudence!” he cried, 
after a keen glance at his son and sputter of 
confused words, which sounded very much 
like swearing. “What has given you so sud- 
den an interest in my business, I should like 
to know? Do you think I am too old to 
manage it for myself?” 

“It was the sight of this man, father,” said 
Ned, with boyish simplicity and earnestness, 
“and the knowledge who he was. Couldn’t 
I serve you instead of him? I pledge you 
my word to give up all that you consider 
nonsense, to settle steadily to business. I am 
not a fool, though I am ignorant. And then 
if 1 am ignorant, no man could serve you so 
truly as your son would, whose interests are 
the same as yours. Try me! I could serve 
you better than he.” 

“ You . preposterous idiot!” cried Mr. Bur- 
ton, who had made two or three changes 
from anger to ridicule while this speech was 
being delivered. ‘ You serve me better than 
Golden !—Golden, by Jove! And may I 
ask if I were to accept this splendid offer of 
yours, what would you expect as an equiva- 
lent? My consent to some wretched mar- 
riage or other, I suppose, allowance doubled, 
home provided, and my blessing, eh? I 
suppose that is what you are aiming at. Out 
with it—how much was the equivalent to 
be?” 

“ Nothing,” said Ned. He had grown 
crimson ; his eyes were cast down, not to 
betray the feeling in them—a choking sensa- 
tion was in his throat. Then he added slowly 
—‘“ not even the fifty pounds a year you offer- 
ed me just now—nothing but permission to 
stand by you, to help to—keep danger off.” 

_Mr. Burton took the bag roughly out of 
his hand." “Go home,” he said, “you young 
ass; and be thankful I don’t chastise you for 
your impudence. Danger !—I should think 
you were the danger if you were not such a 
fool. Gohome! I don’t desire your further 
company. A pretty help and defender you 
would be!” . 

_ And Ned found himself suddenly stand- 
ing alone outside the station, his fingers 
tingling with the roughness with which the 
bag had been snatched from him. He 





stood still for half a minute, undecided, and 
then he turned round and strolled listlessly 
back along the street. He was very unhap- 
py. His r was still his father, though he 
had begun to distrust, and had long given 
over expecting any sympathy from him. And 
the generous resolution which it had cost him 
so much pain to make, had not only come to 
nothing, but had: been trampled under foot 
with derision. His heart was very sore. It 
was a hazy morning, with a frosty, red sun 
trying hard to break through the mist ; and 
everything moved swiftly to resist the cold, 
and every step rang sharp upon the road ; ex- 
cept poor Ned's, who had not the heart to do 
anything but saunter listlessly and slowly, 
with his hands in his pockets and his eyes 
fixed wistfully upon nothing. Everything in 
a moment had become blank to him. He 
wondered why the people took the trouble to 
take off their hats to him—to one who was 
the heir of misery and perhaps of disgrace 
and ruin, as his mother had said. Ruin and 
disgrace! What awful words they are when 
you come to think of it—dreadful to look for- 
ward to, and still more dreadful to bear if 
any man could ever realize their actual arri- 
val to himself! 

Norah was standing at the open door of 
the Gatehouse. He thought for a moment 
that he would pass without taking any notice ; 
and then it occurred to him in a strange 
visionary way that it might be the last time 
he should see her. He stopped, and she 
said a cold little “Good morning” to him, 
without even offering her hand. Then a 
sudden yearning salead poor Ned. 

“Norah,” he said, in that listless way, “ I 
wish you would say something kind to me 
to-day. I don’t know why I should be 
so anxious for it, but I think it would do 
me good. If you knew how unhappy I 
am——” 

“Oh Ned, for heaven's sake don’t talk 
such nonsense,” cried impatient Norah. 
“ You unhappy, that never knew what it was 
to have anything go wrong! It makes me 
quite ill to hear you. You that have got 
everything that heart can desire; because 
you can’t just exactly have your own way— 
about—me— Oh, go away; I cannot put 
up with such nonsense—and to me, too, that 
knows what real trouble means !” 

Poor Ned made no protest against this im- 
patient decision. He put on his hat in a 
bewildered way, with one long look at her, 
and then passed, and disappeared within his 
father’s gates. Norah djd not know what to 
make of it. She stood at the door, bewildered 
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too, orn to wave i = and auile at 
him when he looked round; but he never 
looked round. He went on slowly, listlessly, 
as if he did not care for anything—doing 
what both had told him—the father whom 
he had been willing to give up his life to— 
the girl who had his heart. 

That afternoon he carried out their com- 
mands still more fully. He went away from 
his father’s house. On a visit, it was said; 


but to go away on a visit in the middie of 


the shooting season, when your father’s house 
is full of guests, was, all the young men 
thought, the most extraordinary thing which, 
even in the freedom of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, an only son, deputy master of the estab- 
lishment, had ever been known to do, 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


Ir was a long time before it was fully 
understood in Dura what had become of 
Ned. At first it was said he had gone on a 
visit, then that he had joined some of his 
college friends in an expedition abroad ; but 
before spring it began to be fully understood, 
though nobody could tell how, that Ned had 
gone off from his home, and that though 
occasional letters aame from him, his family 





“did not pveee know where he was or what 
he was about. There was no distinct autho 
rity for this, but the whole neighboprhood 
became graduaily aware of it. The general 
idea was that he had gone away because 
Norah Drummond had refused him ; and the 
consequence was that Norah Drummond was 
looked upon with a certain mixture of disap- 
proval and envy by the youthful community. 
The girls felt to their hearts the grandeur of 
her position. Some were angry, taking 
Ned’s part, and declaring vehemently that she 
had “led him on ;” some were sympathetic, 
feeling that poor Norah was to be pitied for 
the tragical necessity of dismissing a lover; 
but all felt the proud distinction she had 
acquired by thus driving a man (they did not 
say boy) to despair. The boys, for the most 
part, condemned Ned as a muff—but in their 
hearts felt a certain pride in him, as proving 
that their side was still capable of a great act 
of decision and despair. As for Norah, when 
the news burst upon her, her kind little heart 
was broken. She cried til her pretty eyes 
were like an old woman's. She gave herself 
a violent headache, and turned away from all 
consolation, and denounced herself as the 
wickedest and cruelest of beings. It was na- 
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tural that Norah should believe it implicitly. 
After that scene in the Rectory garden, when 
poor Ned, in his boyish passion, had half 
thrown the responsibility of his life upon her 
shoulders, there had been other scenes of a 
not unsimilar kind ; and there was that last 
meeting at the door of the Gatehouse, when 
she had dismissed him so summarily. Oh, if 
he had only looked round, Norah thought ; 
and she remembered, with a passing gleam 
of consolation, that she had intended to wave 
her hand to him. “What shall I do? Oh, 
what shall I do?” she said, “ if—anything 
should happen to him, mamma, [ shall have 
killed him ! If anybody calls me a murderess, 
I shall not have a word to say.” 

“ Not so bad as that, my darling,” Helen 
said, soothing her; but Helen herself was 
very deeply moved. This was the revenge, 
the punishment she had dreamt of. By her 
means, whom he had injured so deeply, Regi- 
nald Burton’s only son had been driven away 
from him, and all his hopes and plans for his 
boy brought to a sudden end. It was revenge ; 
but the revenge was not sweet. Christianity, 


heaven knows, has not done all for us which 
it might have done, but yet it has so far 
changed the theories of existence that the 
vague craving of the sufferer for punishment 


to its oppressors gives little.gratification when 
it is fulfilled. Helen was humbled to the dust 
with remorse and compunction for the passing 
thought, which could scarcely be called an 
intention, the momentary, visionary sense of 
triumph she had felt in her daughter's power 
(as she believed) to disturb all the plans of the 
others. Now that was done which it had 
given her a vague triumph to think of; and 
though her tears were not so near the surface 
as Norah's, her shame and pain were deeper. 


And this was all the more the fact because she. 


dared not express it. A word of sympathy 
from her (she felt) would have looked like 
nithing so much as the waving of a flag of 
trumph. And, besides, from Ned’s own 
family there came no word of complaint. 

_ The Dura people put the very best face upon 
It possible. Mrs. Burton, who had never 
been known to show any emotion in her life, 
of course made none of her feelings visible. 
Her husband declared that “my young fool 
of a son” preferred amusing himself abroad 
to doing any work at home. Clara was the 
only one who betrayed herself. She assured 
Katie Dalton, in confidence, that she never 
could bear to see that hateful Norah again— 
that she was sure it was all her fault. That 
Ned would never have looked at her had not 
she everything in her power to “draw him 
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on”—and then cast him off because some- 
body better worth having came in her way. 
Clara’s indignation was sharp and vehement. 
It was edged with her own grievance, which 
she was not too proud to refer to in terms 
which could not disguise her feelings. But 
she was the only one of her house who allowed 
that Ned’s disappearance had any significance. 
His mother said nothing at all on the subject 
even to her husband and her child; but in 
reality it was the severest blow that fate had 
ever aimed at her. Her hopes for his “ career” 
toppled over like a house of cards. The 
Merewethers, astounded at the apology which 
had to be sent in reply to their invitation to 
Ned for Christmas, suddenly slackened in 
their friendship. Lady Florizel ceased to 
write to Clara, and the Marchioness sent no 
more notes, weighted with gilded coronets, to 
her dear Mrs. Burton. So far as that noble 
household was concerned, Ned's prospects 
had come to an end. ‘The son of so rich a 
man, future proprietor of Dura, might have 
been accepted had he been on the spot to 
press his suit; but the Ladies Merewether 
were young ahd fair, and not so poor as to 
be pressed upon any one. So Lady Florizel 
and the parliamentary influence sunk into the 
background ; and keenly to the intellectual 
machine, which served Mrs. Burton instead 
of a heart, went the blow. This was the mo- 
ment, she felt, in which Ned could have made 
himself “safe,” and disentangled himself froni 
the fatal web which instinct told her her hus- 
band was weaving about his feet. There was 
no confidence on business matters between 
Mr. Burton and his wife ; but a woman can- 
not be a man’s constant companion for twenty 
years without divining him, and understand- 
ing, without the aid of words, something of 
what is going on in his mind. She had felt, 
even before Golden's arrival, a certain vague 
sense of difficulty and anxiety. His arrival 
made her sure of it. -He had been abroad, 
withdrawn from the observation of English 
mercantile society for all these years ; but his 
talents as the pilot of a ship, desperately 
making way through rocks and sandbanks, 
were sufficiently well known ; and his appear- 
ance was confirmation sure to Mrs. Burton of 
all her fears. Thus she felt in her reticent, 
silent breast that her boy had thrown up his 
only chance. The son of the master of Dura 
could have done so much—the son of a bank- 
rupt could do nothing. He might have with- 
drawn himself from all risk—established him- 
self in a sure position—had he taken her 
advice ; and he had not taken it. It was the 
hardest personal klow she had ever received. 
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It did not move her to tears, as it would.have 
done most women. She had not that outlet 
for her sorrow ; but it disatranged the intel- 
lectual machinery for the moment, and made 
her feel incapable of more thinking or plan- 
ning. Even her motherhood had thus its 
anguish, probably as deep an anguish as she 
was capable of feeling. She was balked once 
more—her labor was in vain, and her hopes 
in vain. She had more mind than all of her 
family put together, and she knew it ; but here 
once more, as so often in her experience, the 
fleshly part in which she was so weak, over- 
rode the mind, and brought its counsels to 
nought. It would be hard to estimate the 
kind and degree of suffering which such a 
conviction brought. 

Time went on, however, as it always does ; 
stole on, while people were thinking of other 
things, discussing Ned’s disappearance and 
Norah’s remorse, and Mr. Nicholas’s hopes 
of a living, and Mary’s trousseau. When the 
first faint glimmer of the spring began, they 
had another thing to talk of, which was that 
Cyril Rivers had appeared on the scene again, 
often coming down from London to spend a 
day, and then so ingratiating himself with the 
Rectory people, and even with Nicholas, the 
bridegroom elect, that now and then he was 
asked to spend a night. This time, however, 
he was not invited to the great house ; neither 
would Mrs. Drummond ask him, though he 
was constantly there. She was determined 
that nobody should say she drew him on this 
time, people said. But the fact was that 
Helen’s heart was sick of the subject alto- 
gether, and that she would have gone out of 
her way to avoid any one who had been con- 
nected with the Burtons, or who might be 
supposed to minister to that revenge of which 
she was so bitterly ashamed. While Cyril 
Rivers went and came to Dura village, Mr. 
Golden became an equally frequent visitor 
at the House. ‘The. city men in the white 
villas had been filled with consternation at 
the first sight of him; but latterly began to 
make stiff returns to his hearty morning salu- 
tations when he went up to town along with 
them. It was so long ago; and nothing posi- 
tively had been*proved against him; and it 
was hard, they said, to crush a man altogether, 
who, possibly, was trying to amend his ways. 
Perhaps they would have been less charitable 
had he been living anywhere else than at the 
great house. Gradually, however, his pres- 
ence became expected in Dura; he was al- 
we~s there when there were guests or festivi- 
ties going on. And never had the Burtons 
been so gay. They seemed to celebrate their 





son’s departure by a double rush of dissipa- 
tion. The idea of any trouble being near so 
pleasant, so brilliant a place was ridiculous, 
and whatever Mrs. Burton’s thoughts on the 
subject might have been, she said nothing, 
but sent out her invitations, and assembled 
her guests with her usual calm. The Rectory 
people were constantly invited, and so indeed 
were the Drummonds, though neither Norah 
nor her mother had the heart to go. 

Things were in this gay and festive state 
when Mr. Baldwin suddenly one morning 
paid his daughter a visit. It was not one of 
his usual visits, accompanied by the two 
aunts, andthe old man-servant and the two 
maids. These visits had grown rarer of late. 
Mrs. Burton had so many guests, and of such 
rank, that to arrange the days for her father 
on which the minister of the chapel could be 
asked to dinner, and a plain joint provided, 
grew more and more difficult; while the old 
people grew more and more alarmed and in- 
dignant at the way Clara wasgoingon. “Her 
dress alone must cost a fortune,” her aunt 
Louisa said. “And the boy brought up as 
if he were a young Lord; and the girl never 
to touch a needle nor an account-book in her 
life,” said Mrs. Everest; and they all knew 
by experience that to “speak to” Clara was 
quite futile. “She will take her own way, 
brother, whatever you say,” was the verdict 
of both ; and Mr. Baldwin knew it was a true 
one. Nevertheless, there came a day when 
he felt it was his duty to speak to Clara. “I 
have something to say to Haldane ; and some- 
thing to arrange with the chapel managers,” 
he said apologetically to his sisters ; and went 
down all alone, in his black coat and his 
white tie, with his hat very much on the back 
of his head, to his daughter’s great house. 

“T have got some business with Haldane 
and with the chapel managers,” he said, re- 
peating his explanation ; “and I thought as 
I was here, Clara, I might as well come on 
and see you.” 

“You are very welcome always, papa.” 

“ But I don’t know if I shall be welcome 
to-day,” he went on, “because I want to 
speak to you, Clara.” ; 

“TI know,” she said, with a faint smile, 
“about our extravagance and all that. Itis 
of no use. I may as well say this to you at 
once. I cannot stop it if I would; and I 


don’t know that I would stop it if I could.” 

“Do you know,” he said, coming forw 
to her, and laying his hand on her shoulder; 
for though he wore his hat on the back of his 
head, and took the chair at public meetings, 
he was a kind man, and loved his only 
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“Do you know, Clara, tuat in the City—you 
may despise the City, my dear, but it is all- 
important to your husband—do you know 
they say Burton is going too fast? I wish I 
could contradict it, but I can’t. They say 
he’s ina bad way. They say-——” 

“Tell me everything, papa. I am quite 
able to bear it.” 

“ Well, my dear, I don’t want to make you 
unhappy,” said Mr. Baldwin, drawing a long 
breath, “but people do begin to whisper, in 
the best-informed circles, that he is very 
heavily involved.” 

“Well?” she said, looking up at him. 
She too drew a long breath, her face, perhaps, 
paled by the tenth of the tint. But her blue 
eyes looked up undaunted, without a shadow 
in them. Her composure, her calm question, 
drove even Mr. Baldwin, who was used to 
his daughter's ways, half out of himself. 

“Well?” he cried. “Clara, you must be 
mad. If this is so, what can you think of 
yourself, who never try to restrain or to rem- 
edy ?—who never made an attempt to retrench 
or save a penny? If your husband has even 
the slightest shadow of embarrassment in his 
business, is this great, splendid house, full of 
guests and entertainments, the way to help 
him through?” 

“It is as good a way as any other,” she 
said, still looking at him. “ P&pa, you speak 
in ignorance of both him and me. I don’t 
know his circumstances ; he does not tell me. 
It is he that enjoys all this; not me. And if 
he really should be in danger, I suppose he 
thinks he had better enjoy it as long as he 
can; and that is my idea too.” 

“ Enjoy it as long as he can! .Spend other 
people’s money in every kind of folly and 
extravagance!” cried Mr. Baldwin aghast. 
“Clara, you must be mad.” 

“No, indeed,” she said quietly. 
very much in my senses. I know nothing 
about other people’s money. I cannot con- 
trol Mr. Burton in his business, and he does 
not tell me. But don’t suppose I have not 
thought this all over. I have taken every 
circumstance into consideration, papa, and 
every possibility. If we should ever be 
ruined, we shall have plenty to bear when 
that comes. There is Clary to be taken into 
consideration too. If there were only two 
days between Mr. Burton and bankruptcy I 
should give a ball on one of those days. 
Clary has a right to it. This will be her only 
moment if what you say is true.” 

_To describe Mr. Baldwin's consternation, 
his utter amazement, the eyes with which he 
contemplated his child, would be beyond my 
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power. He could not, as people say, believe 
his ears. It seemed to him as if he must be 
mistaken, and that her words must have some 
other meaning, which he did not reach. 

“Clara,” he said, faltering, “ you are be- 
yond me. I hope you understand yourself 
—what—you mean. It is beyond me.” 

“T understand it perfectly,” she said; and 
then, with a little change of tone, “ You un- 
derstand, papa, that I would not speak so 
plainly to any one but you. But to you I 
need not make any secret. If it comes to 
the worst, Clary and I—Ned has deserted us 
—will have enough to bear.” 

“You will always have your settlement, 
my dear,” said her father, quite cowed and 
overcome, he could not tell why. 

“Yes. I shall have my settlement,” she 
said calmly; “but there will be enough to 
bear.” 

It was rather a relief to the old man when 
Clary came in, before whom nothing more 
could be said. And he was glad to hurry off 
again, with such astonishment and pain in his 
hexrt as an honest couple might have felt who 
had found a perverse fairy changeling in their 
child's cradle. He had thought that he knew 
his daughter. “Clara has a cold exterior,” 
he had said times without number ; “ but she 
has a warm heart.” Had she a heart at all ? 
he asked himself; had she a conscience ? 
What was she ?—a woman or a The 
old man could have stopped on the way and 
wept. He was an honest old man, and a 
kind, but what kind of a strange being was 
this whom he had nourished so long in his 
heart? It was a relief to him to get among 
his chapel managers, and regulate their ac- 
counts; and then he took Mr. Truston, the 
minister, by the arm, and walked upon him. 
“Come with me and see Haldane,” he said. 
Mr. ‘Truston was the same man who had 
wanted to be faithful to Stephen about the 
Magazine, but never had ventured upon it 

et. 

“T am afraid you are ill,” said the minister. 
“Lean upon me. If you will come to my 
house and take a glass of wine.” 

“No, no; with my daughter so near I should 
never be a charge to the brethren,” said Mr. 
Baldwin. “And so poor Haldane gets no 
better? It is a terrible burden upon the con- 
gregation in Ormond Road.” 

“It must be indeed. I am sure they have 
been very kind ; many congregations——” 

“ Many congregations would have thrown off 
the -burden utterly ; and I confess since they 
have heard that he has published again, and 
has been making money by his books ‘ 
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“Ah, yes; a literary man has such advan- 
tages,” said the minister with a sigh. 

He did not want to favour the congrega- 
tion in Ormond Road to the detriment of 
one of his own cloth; and at the same time 
it was hard to go against Mr. Baldwin, the lay 


bishop of the denomination. In this way 
they came to the Gatehouse. Stephen had 
his proofs before him, as usual; but the pile 
‘of manuscripts was of a different complexion. 
They were no longer any pleasure to him. 
The work was still grateful, such as it was, 
and the power of doing something; but to 
spend his life recording tea-meetings was 
hard. He raised his eyes to welcome his old 
friend with a certain doubt and almost alarm. 
He too knew that he was a burden upon the 
congregation in Ormond Road. 

“*My dear fellow, my dear Stephen!” the 
old man said, very cordially shaking his hand, 
“why you are looking quite strong. We 
shall have him dashing up to Ormond Road 
again, Mrs. Haldane, and giving out his text, 
before we know where we are.” 3 

Stephen shook his head, with such attempt 
at smiling as was possible. Mr. Baldwin, 
however, was not so much afraid of breaking 
bad news to him as he had been at the great 
house. 

“ Tt is high time you should,” he continued, 
rubbing his hands cheerfully ; “for the friends 
are falling sadly off. We want you there, or 
somebody like you, Haldane. How we are 
to meet the expenses next year is more than 
I can say.” 

A dead silence followed. Miss Jane, who 
had been arranging Stephen’s books in the 
corner, stopped short to listen. Mrs. Hal- 
dane put on her spectacles to hear the better ; 
and poor Mr. Truston, dagged without know- 
ing it into the midst of such a scene, looked 
around him as if begging everybody’s forbear- 
ance, and rubbed his hands faintly too, 

“The fact is, my dear Haldane—it was but 
for five years—and now we've come to the end 
of the second five—and you have been making 
money by your books, people say . 

It was some little time before Stephen 
could answer, his lips had grown so dry. “I 
think—I know—what you mean,” he said. 

“Yes. Iam afraid that is how it must be. 
Not with my will—not with my will,” said 
Mr. Baldwin; “but then you see people 
say you have been making money by your 
books.” 

“He has made sixteen pounds in two 
years,” said Miss Jane. 

Stephen held up his hand hurriedly. “I 
know how it must be,” he said. “ Every- 














body’s patience, of course, must give way at 
last.” 

“ Yes—that is just about how it is.” 

There was very little more said. Mr. 
Baldwin picked up his hat, which he had put 
on the floor, and begged the minister to give 
him his arm again. He shook hands very 
affectionately with everybody ; he gave them, 
as it were, his blessing. They all bore it as 
people ought to bear a great shock, with pale 
faces, without any profane levity. ‘ They 
take it very well,” he said, as he went out. 
“They are good people. Oh, my dear 
Truston, I don’t know a greater sign of the 
difference between the children of this world 
and the children of the light than the way in 
which they receive a sudden blow.” 

He had given two such blows within an 
hour ; he had a right to speak. And in both 
cases, different as was the mien of the 
sufferers, the blow itself had all the appear- 
ance of a coup de grace. It had not oc- 
curred to Mr. Baldwin, when he made that 
classification, that it was his own child 
whom he had taken as the type of the chil- 
dren of wrath. He thought of it in the railway, 
going home; and it troubled him. “ Poor 
Clara! her brain must be affected,” he 
thought ; he had never heard of anything so 
heathenish as her boldly-professed determina- 
tion to give a ball, if need was, on the eve of 
her husband’s bankruptcy, and for the reason 
that they would have aright to it. It horrified 
him a great deal more than if she had risked 
somebody else’s money in trade and lost. 


Poor Clara! what night be coming upon her!. 


But, anyhow, he reflected, she had her settle- 
ment, and fhat she was a child of many 
prayers. 

Mrs. Burton said nothing of this stroke 
which had fallen upon her. It made her 
fears into certainty, and she took certain 
steps accordingly, but told nobody. In 
Stephen’s room at the Gatehouse there was 
silence, too, all the weary afternoon. They 
had lost the half of their living at a blow. 
The disaster was too great, too sudden and 
overwhelming to be spoken of; and to one 
of them, to him who was helpless and could 
do nothing, it tasted like the very bitterness 
of death. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Mrs. Burton said nothing about her 
troubles to any one: she avoided rather 
than sought confidential intercourse with 
her husband. She formed her plans and 
declined to receive any further information 
on the subject. Her argument to herself 
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was that no one could have any right to 
suppose she knew. When the crash came, 
if come it must, she would be universally 
considered the first of the victims. Thé 
very fact of her entertainments and splen- 
dours would be so much evidence that she 
knew nothing about it—and indeed what did 
she know? her own fears and suspicions, her 
father’s hints of coming trouble—nothing 
more. Her husband had never said a warn- 
ing word to her which betrayed alarm or 
anxiety. She stood on the verge of the pre- 
cipice, which she felt a moral certainty was 
before her, and made her arrangements like 
a queen in the plenitude of her power. 
“There will be enough to bear,” she repeated 
to herself. She called all the county about 
her in these spring months before people had 
as yet gone to town. She made Dura blaze 
with lights and echo with music: she filled 
it full of guests. She made her entertain- 
ments on so grand a scale, that everything that 
had hitherto been known there was thrown 
into the shade. The excitement, so far as 
excitement could penetrate into her steady 
little soul, sustained and-kept her up; or at 
least the occupation did, and the thousand 
arrangements, big and little, which were 
necessary. If her husband was ever tempted 
to seek her sympathy in these strange wild 


brilliant days which passed like a dream—if 
the burden on his shoulders ever so bowed the 
man down that he would have been glad to 
lean it upon hers, it is impossible to say ; 
he looked at her sometimes wondering what 
was in her mind; but he was not capable of 
understanding that clear determined intelli- 


gence. He, thought she had get fairly into 
the whirl of mad dissipation and enjoyed it. 
She was playing into his hands, she was 
doing the best that could be done to veil his 
tottering steps, and divert public attention 
from his business misfortunes. He had no 
more idea why she was doing it, or with what 
deliberate’ conscious steps she was marching 
forward to meet ruin, than he had of any other 
mcomprehensible wonder in heaven or earth. 
_The Haldanes made no secret of the 
distress which had fallen upon them. It was 
a less loss than the cost of one of Mrs. 
Burton's parties, but it was unspeakable to 
them who had no way. of replacing it. By 
one of those strange coincidences, however, 
which occur so often when good people are 
driven to desperation, Stephen’s publisher 
quite unexpectedly sent him in April a 
cheque for fifty pounds, the produce of his 
last book, a book which he had called “The 
Window,” and whic' was a kind of moral of 





his summer life and thoughts. It was not, 
he himself thought, a very good book ; it was 
a medley of fine things and poor things, 
not quite free from that personal twaddle 
which it is so difficult to keep out of an 
invalid’s or a recluse’s view of human affairs. 
But then the British public is fond of per- 
sonal twaddle, and liked those bits best which 
the author was most doubtful about. It was 
a cheap little work, published by one of 
those firms which are known as religious 
publishers ; and nothing could be more un- 
expected, more fortunate, more consoling, 
than this fifty pounds. Mrs. Haldane, with 
a piety which, perhaps, was a little con- 
temptuous of poof Stephen’s powers, spoke 
of it, with tears in her eyes, as an answer to 
prayer; while Miss Jane, who was proud of 
her brother, tried to apportion the credit, 
half to Providence and half to Stephen ; but 
anyhow it made up the lost allowance for 
the current year, and gave the poor souls 
time to breathe. 

All this time the idea which had come into 
Dr. Maurice’s mind on the day of the picnic 
in October had been slowly germinating. 
He was not a man whose projects ripened 
quickly, and this was a project so delicate 
that it took him a long time to get it fully 
matured, and to accustom himself to it. It 
had come to full perfection in his mind when 
in the end of April Mrs. Drummond received 
a letter from him, inviting Norah and her- 
self to go to his house for a few days, to see 
the exhibitions and other shows which be- 
long to that period of the year. This was 
an invitation which thrilled Norah’s soul 
within her. She was at a very critical mo- 
ment of her life. She had lost the honest 
young lover of her childhood, the boy whose 
love and serviee had grown so habitual to 
her that nobody but Norah knew how dreary 
the winter had been without him; and she 
was at present exposed to the full force of 
attentions much .more close, much more 
‘subtle and skilful, but perhaps not so honest 
and faithful. Norah had exchanged the devo- 
tion of a young man who loved her as 
his own soul, for the intoxicating homage of 
a man who was very much in love with her, 
but who knew that his prospects would be 
deeply injured, and his position compromised, 
did he win the girl whom he wooed with all 
the fascinations of a hero in a romance, and 
all the persistency of a mind set upon having 
its own way. His whole soul was set upon 
winning her; but what to do afterwards was 
not so clear, and Rivers, like many another 
adventurer in love and in war, left the 
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morrow to provide for itself. But Norah 
was very reluctant to be won. Sometimes, 
indeed, capitulation seemed very near at 
hand, but then her lively little temper would 
rise up again, or some hidden susceptibility 
would be touched, or the girl’s independent 
soul would rise in arms against the thought 
of being subjugated like a young woman in 
a book by this “novel-hero!” What were 
his dark eyes, his speaking glances, his skilful 
inference of a devotion above words, to her ? 
Had not she read about such wiles a thou- 
sand times? And was it not an understood 
rule that the real hero, the true lover, the first 
of men, was never this bewitching personage, 
but the plainer, ruder man in the background, 
with perhaps a big nose, who was not very 
lovely to look upon? These thoughts con- 
tended in Norah with the fascinations of him 
whom she began to think of as the contre-héros. 
The invitation to London was doubly welcome 
to her, insomuch that it interrupted this current 
of thought, and gave her something new to 
think about. She was fond of Dr. Maurice: 
she had not been in town since she was a child ; 
she wanted to see the parks and the pictures, 
and all the stir and tumult of life. For all 
these six years, though Dura was so near town, 


the mother and daughter had never been in 


London. And it looked so bright to Norah, 
bright with all the associations of her 
childhood, and full of an interest which 
no other place could ever have in its 
associations with the terrible event which 
ended her childhood. “You will go, mam- 
ma?” she said, wistfully reading the letter a 
second time over her mother’s shoulder. 
And Helen, who felt the need of an inter- 
ruption and something new to think of as 
much as her child did, answered “ Yes.” 

Dr. Maurice was more excited about the 
approaching event than they were, though 
he had to take no thought about his ward- 
robe, and they had to take a great deal of 
thought ; the question of Norah’s frocks was 
nothing to his fussiness and agitation about 
the ladies’ rooms and all the arrangements 
for their comfort. He invited an old aunt 
who lived near to come and stay with him 
for the time of the Drummonds'’ visit, a_pre- 
caution which seemed to her, as it seems to 
me, quite unnecessary. I do not think 
Helen would have had the least hesitation in 
going to his house at her age, though there 
had been wo chaperon. It was he who 
wanted the chaperon: he was quite coy 
and bashful about the business altogether : 
and the old aunt, who was a sharp old lady, 
was not only much amused, but had her 





suspicions aroused. In the afternoon, be- 
fore his visitors arrived, he was particularly 


‘fidgety. “If you want to go out, Henry, I will 


receive your guests,” the old lady said, not 
without a chuckle of suppressed amusement, 
“probably they will only arrive in time to 
get dressed before dinner. You may leave 
them to me.” 

“You are very kind,” said the doctor, 
but he did not go away. He walked from 
one end of the big drawing-room to the 
other, and looked at himself in the mirror 
between the windows, and the mirror over 
the mantelpiece. And then he took up his 
position before the fireplace, where of course 
there was nothing but cut paper. “How 
absurd are all the relations between men 
and women,” he said, “and how is it that 
I cannot ask my friend’s widow, a woman 
in middle life, to come to my house—with- 
out——” 

“Without having me?” said the aunt. 
“My dear Henry, I have told you before— 
I think you could. I have no patience with 
the freedom of the present day, in respect 
to young people, but, so far as this goes, I 
think you are too particular—I am sure you 
could x 

“You must allow me to be the best judge, 
aunt, of a matter that concerns myself,” said 
Dr. Maurice, with gentle severity. “I know 
very well what would happen: there would 
be all sorts of rumours and reports. People » 
might not, perhaps, say there was anything 
absolutely wrong between us— Pray may I 
ask what you are laughing at ?” 

For the old lady had interrupted him by 
a low laugh, which it was beyond her power 
to keep in. ; 

“ Nothing, my dear, nothing,” she said, in 
a little alarm. “I am sure I beg your par- 
don, Henry. I had no idea you were so 
sensitive. How old may this lady be?” 

“'Fhe question is not about this lady, my 
dear aunt,” he answered in the dogmatic 
impatient tone which was so unlike him, 
“but about any lady. It might -happen to 
be a comfort to me to have a housekeeper I 
could rely on. It would be a great pleasure 
to be able to contribute to the comfort of 
Robert Drummond's family, poor. fellow. 
But I dare not. I know the arrangement 
would no sooner be made than the world 
would say all sorts of things. How old 1s 
Mrs. Drummond? She was under twenty 
when they were married, I know—and poor 
Drummond was about my own age. That 1s, 
let me see, how long ago? Norah is about 
eighteen, between eighteen and nineteen. 
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Her mother must be nearly, if not quite, 
forty, I should think “ 

“Then, my dear Henry——” began the 
old lady. 

“Why, here they are,” he said, rushing to 
the window. But it was only a cab next 
door, or over the way. He went back to his 
position with a little flush upon his middle- 
aged countenance. “ My dear aunt,” he re- 
sumed, with a slight tremor in his voice, “it 
is not a matter that can be discussed, I as- 
sure you. I know what would happen; and 
I know that poor Helen—I mean Mrs. Drum- 
mond—would never submit to anything that 
would compromise her as Norah’s mother. 
Even if she were not very sensitive on her 
own account, as women generally are, as 
Norah’s mother of course she requires to be 
doubly careful. And here am I, the oldest 
friend they have, as fond of that child as .if 
she were my own, and prevented by an ab- 
surd punctilio from taking them into my 
house, and doing my best to make her happy! 
As I said before, the relations between men 
and women are the most ridiculous things in 
the world.” 

“But I do think, Henry, you make too 
much of the difficulties,” said the old aunt, 
busying herself with her work, and not ven- 
turing to say more. 

“You must allow me to be the best judge,” 
he said, with a mixture of irritation and supe- 
riority. ‘You may know the gossip of the 
drawing-rooms, which is bad enough, I don’t 
doubt ; but I know what men say.” 

“Qh, then, indeed, my poor Henry,” said 
the old lady, with vivacity, eagerly seizing the 
opportunity to have one shot on her own side, 
“I can only pray, Good Lord deliver you ; 
for everybody knows there never was a bad 
piece of scandal yet, but it was a man that 
Set it on foot.” 

Aunt Mary thus had the last word, and 
retired with flying colors, and in very high 


feather from the conflict ; for at this moment | 


the Drummonds arrived, and Dr. Maurice 
rushed down-stairs to meet them. The old 
aunt was a personage very well worth know- 
ing, though she has very little to do with this 
history, and it was with mingled curiosity and 
amusement that she watched for the entrance 
of Mrs. Drummond and her daughter. It 
would be a very wise step for him anyhow to 
marry, she thought. The Maurice family 
were very well off, and there were not many 
young offshoots of the race to contend for the 
doctor's money. Was he contemplating the 
idea of a wife young enough to be his 
daughter? or had he really the good sense to 





think of a woman about his own age? _ Aunt 
Mary, though she was a woman herself, and 
quite ready to stand up for her own side, 
considered Helen Drummond, under forty, as 
about his own age, though he was over fifty. 
But as the question went through her mind, 
she shook her head. She knew a great many 
men who had made fools of themselves by 
marrying, or wishing to marry, the girl young 
enough to be their daughter; but the other 
class, who had the good sense, &c., were very 
rare indeed. 

‘There was, however, very little light thrown 
upon the subject by Aunt Mary’s observations 
that evening. Mrs. Drummond was very 
grave, almost sad ; for the associations of the 
house were all melancholy ones, and her last 
visit to it came back very closely into her 
memory as she entered one room—the great 
old gloomy dining-room—where Norah, a 
child, had been placed by Dr. Maurice’s 
side at table on that memorable occasion, 
while she, unable even to make a pretence 
of eating, sat and looked on. She could 
not go back now into the state which her 
mind had been in on that occasion. Every- 
thing was calmed and stilled, nay, chilled 
by thislong-interval. She could think of her 
Robert without the sinking of the heart—the 
sense of hopeless loneliness—which had 
moved her then. The wound had closed up: 
the blank, if it had not closed up, had acquir- 
ed all the calmness of a long-recognized fact. 
She had made up her mind long since, that 
the happiness which she could not then con- 
sent to part with, was over for her. That is 
the great secret of what is called resignation : 
to consent and agree that what you have 
been in the habit of calling happiness is done 
with ; that you must be content to fill its 
place with something else, something less. 
Helen had come to this. She no longer 
looked for it—no longer thought of it. It 
was over for her, as her youth was over. 
Her heart was tried, not by active sorrow, but 
by a heavy sense of past pain ; but that did not 
hinder her from taking her part in the conver- 
sation—from smiling at Norah's sallies, at her 
enthusiasm, at all the height of her delight in the 
pleasure Dr. Maurice promised her. Norah 
was the principal figure in the scene. She 
was eeaber on every side by that atmo- 
sphere of fond partiality in which the flowers 
of youth are most ready to unfold themselves. 
Dr. Maurice was even fonder than ,her 
mother, and more indulgent ; for Helen had 
the jealous eye which marks imperfections, 
and that intolerant and sovereign love which 
cannot put up with a flaw or a speck in those 
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it cherishes. To Dr. Maurice the specks and 
flaws were beauties. Norah led the conves- 
sation, was gay for every one, talked for 
every one. And the old aunt laughed within 
herself, and shook her head: “He cannot 
keep his eyes off her ; he cannot see anything 
but perfection in her,—but she is a mere ex- 
cited child, and her mother is a_ beautiful 
woman,” said Aunt Mary to herself ; ‘man’s 
taste and woman’s, it is to be supposed, will 
be different to the end of time.” But after 
she had made this observation, the old lady 
was struck by the caressing, fatherly ways of 
her nephew towards this child. He would 
smooth her hair when he passed by her; 
would take her hand into his, unconsciously, 
and pat it; would lay his hand upon her 
shoulder; none of which things he would 
have ventured to do had he meant to present 
himself to Norah as her lover. He even 
kissed her cheek, when she said good-night, 
with uncontrollable fondness, yet unmis- 
takable composure. What did the man 
mean ? 

He had sketched out a very pretty pro- 
gramme for them for their three days. Next 
evening they were to go to the theatre: the 
next again, to an opera. Norah could not 
walk, she danced as she went up-stairs. ‘‘ The 


only thing is, will my dress do?” she said, as 
- she hung about her mother in the pretty fresh 
room, new prepared, and hung with bright 
chintz, in which Mrs. Drummond.was lodged. 
Could it have been done on purpose? For 
certainly the other rooms in the house still 


retained their dark old furniture; dark- 
coloured, highly-polished mahogany, with 
deep red and green damask curtains—centu- 
ries old, as Norah thought. Mrs. Drummond 
was surprised, too, at the aspect of this 
room. She was more than surprised, she was 
almost offended, by the presence of the old 
aunt as chaperon. “Does the man think I 
am such a fool as to be afraid of him?” she 
wondered, with a frown and a smile, but gave 
herself up to Norah's pleasure, rejoicing to see 
that the theatre and the opera were strong 
enough to defeat for the moment and drive 
from the field both Cyril and Ned. And the 
next day, and the next, passed like days of 
paradise to Norah. She drove about in Dr. 
Maurice’s carriage, and laughed at her own 
grandeur, and enjoyed it. She called per- 
petually to her mother to notice ladies walk- 
ing who were like themselves. “ That is what 
you and I should be doing, if it were not for 
this old darling of a doctor! trudging along 
in the sun, getting hot and red” 

“But think, you little sybarite, that is what 





we shall be doing to-morrow,” cried Helen, 
half amused and half afraid. 

“ No, the day after to-morrow,” said Norah, 
“ and then it wil be delightful. We can look 
at the people in the carriages, and say, ‘ We 
are as good as you ;—we looked down upon 
you yesterday.’ And mamma, we are going 
to the opera to-night !” 

“ You silly child,” Helen said. But to eyes 
that danced so, and cheeks that glowed so, 
what could any mother say ? 

It was the after-piece after that opera, how- 
ever, which was what neither mother nor 
daughter had calculated upon, but which, no 
doubt, was the special cause of their invita- 
tion, and of the new chintz in the bedrooms, 
and of all the expense Dr. Maurice had been 
at. Norah was tired when they got home. 
She had almost over-enjoyed herself. She 
chattered so that no one could say a word. 
Her cheeks were blazing with excitement. 
When the two elder people could get a hear- 
ing, they sent her off to bed, though she pro- 
tested she had not said half she had to say. 
“ Save it up for to-morrow,” said Dr. Maurice, 
“and run off and put yourself to bed, or I 
shall have you ill on my hands. Mrs, Drum- 
mond, send her away.” 

“Go, Norah, dear, you are tired,” said 
Helen. 

Norah stood protesting, with her pretty 
white cloak hanging about her; her rose- 
ribbons a little in disorder ; her eyes like two 
sunbeams. How fondly her old friend looked 
at her; with what proud, tender, adoring, 
fatherly admiration! If Aunt Mary had not 
been away in bed, then at least she must 
have divined. Dr. Maurice lit her candle 
and took her to the door. He stooped down 
suddenly to her ear and whispered, “I have 
something to say to your mother.” Norah 
could not have explained the sensation that 
came over her. She grew chill to her very 
fingers’ ends, and gave a wondering glance at 
him, then accepted the candle without a word, 
and went away. The wonder was still in 
her eyes when she got up-stairs, and looked at 
herself in the glass. Instead of throwing off 
her cloak to see how she looked, as is a girl's 
first impulse, she stared blankly into the glass, 
and could see nothing but that surprise. 
What could he be going to talk about? What 
would her mother say ? 

Helen had risen to follow her daughter, 
but Dr. Maurice came back, having closed 
the door carefully, and placed a chair for her. 
“Mrs. Drummond, can you give mé ten 
minutes? I have something to say to you,” 
he said. 
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“ Surely,” said Helen; and she took her 
seat, somewhat surprised; but not half so 
much surprised as Norah was, nor, indeed, 
so much as Dr. Maurice’ was, now that 
matters had finally come to a crisis, to find 
himself in such an extraordinary position. 
Helen ran lightly over in her mind a number 
of subjects on which he might be going to 
speak to her; but the real subject never 
entered her thoughts. He did not sit down, 
though he had given her a chair. He moved 
about uneasily in front of her, changing his 
attitude a dozen times in a minute, and 
clearing his throat. “He is going to offer 
me money for Norah,” was Helen's thought. 

“Mrs. Drummond,” he said—and his be- 
ginning confirmed her in her idea—*I am 
not a—marrying man, as you know. I am— 
past the age—when men think of such things. 
I am on the shady side of fifty, though not 
very far gone ; and you are—about forty, I 
suppose P” 

“ Thirty-nine,” said Helen, with more and 
more surprise, and yet with the natural re- 
luctance of a woman to have a year unjustly 
added to her age. 

“Well, well, it is very much the same 
thing. I never was in love that I know of, 
at least not since ;—and—and—that sort of 
thing, of course, is over for—you.” 

“Dr. Maurice, what do you mean?” cried 
Helen in dismay. 

“Well, it is not very hard to guess,” he 
said doggedly. “I mean that you are past 
the love-business, you know, and I-—-never 
came to it, so to speak. Look here, Helen 
Drummond, why shouldn’t you and I, if it 
comes to that—marry? If I durst do it I'd 
ask you to come and live here, and let 
Norah be child to both of us, without any 
nonsense between you and me. But that 
can’t be done, as you will easily perceive. 
Now, I am sure we could put up with one 
another as well as most people, and we have 
one strong bond between us in Norah—and 
—I could give her everything she wishes for. 
I could and I would provide for her when I 
die. You are not one to want pretences 
made to you, or think much of a sacrifice for 
your child’s sake. I am not so vain but to 
allow that it might be a sacrifice—to us 
both.” 

“Dr. Maurice,” said Helen, half laughing, 
half sobbing, “if this is a joke ‘ 

_ “Joke! am I in the way of making such 
jokes? Why,.it has cost me six months to 
think this joke out. There is no relaxation 
of the necessary bonds that I would not be 
ready to allow. You know the house and 





my position, and everything I could offer. 
As for settlements, and all business of that 
kind * 

“Hush,” she said. “Stop!” She rose up 
and held out her hand to him. There were 
tears in her eyes; but there was also a smile 
on her face, and a blush which went and 
came as she spoke. “Dr. Maurice,” she 
said, “ don’t think that I cannot appreciate 
the pure and true friendship for Robert and 
me—_” 

“ Just so, just so!” he interposed, nodding 
his head; he put his other hand on hers, 
and patted it as he had patted Norah's, but 
he did not again look her in the face. The 
elderly bachelor had grown shy—he did not 
know why; the most curious sensation, a 
feeling quite unknown to him was creeping 
about the region of his heart. 

“And the love for Norah ” resumed 
Helen. 

“Just so, just so.” 

“Which have made you think of this. 
But—but—but " She stopped ; she had 
been running to the side of tears, when sud- 
denly she changed her mind. “ But I think 
it is all a mistake! I am quite ready to 
cotne and stay with you, to keep house for 
you, to let you have Norah’s company, when 
you like to ask us. I don’t want any 
chaperon. Your poor, dear, good aunt! Dr. 
Maurice,” cried Helen, her voice rising into 
a hysterical laugh, “I assure you it is all a 
mistake.” 

He let her hand drop out of his. He turned 
away from her with a shrug of his shoulders. 
He walked to the table and screwed up the 
moderator lamp, which had run down. Then 
he came back to his former position and said, 
“T am much more in the world than you are ; 
you will permit me to consider myself the best 
judge in this case. It is not a mistake. And 
I have no answer from you to my proposal as 

et.” 

“ Then Helen’s strength gave way. The more 
serious view which she had thrust from her, 
which she had rejected as too solemn, came 
back. The blush vanished from her face, and 
so did the smile. “ You were his friend,” she 
said with quivering lips. ‘ You loved him as 
much as any one could, except me. Have 
you forgotten you are speaking to—Robert’s 
wife ?” 

“Good Lord!” cried Dr. Maurice, with 
sudden terror ; “‘ but he is dead.” . 

“Yes, he is dead; but I do not see what 
difference that makes; when a woman has 
once been a man’s wife, she is so always. If 
there is any other world at all, she must be so 
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always. I hate the very name of widow !” 
cried Helen, vehemently, with the tears glit- 
tering in her eyes. “I abhor it; I don’t be- 
lieve in it. I am his wife!” 

Dr. Maurice was a man who had always 
held himself to be invincible to romantic or 
high-flown feelings. But somehow he was 
startled by this view of the question. It had 
not occurred to him before ; for the moment 
it staggered him, so that he had to pause and 
think it over. Then he said, “ Nonsense !” 
abruptly. “Mrs. Drummond, I cannot think 
that such a view as this is worth a moment's 
consideration ; it is against both reason and 
common sense.” 

She did not make any reply; she made a 
movement of her hand, deprecating, expostu- 
lating, but she would not say any more. 

“And Scripture, too,” said Dr. Maurice, 
triumphantly ; “it is quite against Scripture.” 
Then he remembered that this was not simply 
an argument in which he was getting the bet- 
ter, but a most practical question. “If it is 


disagreeable to you, it is a different matter,” 
he said; “but I had hoped, with all the 
allowances I was ready to make, and for 
Norah’s sake : 

“Tt is not disagreeable, Dr. Maurice ; it is 


” 


simply impossible, and must always be so,” 
she said, 

Then there was another silence, and the two 
stood opposite to each other, not looking at 
each other, longing both for something to free 
them. “In that case I suppose there had 
better be no more words on the subject,” he 
said, turning half away. 

“ Except thanks,” she cried; “thanks for 
the most generous thoughts, the truest friend- 
ship. I will never forget ‘6 

“T do not know how far it was generous,” 
he said moodily, and he got another candle 
and lighted it for her, as he had done for 
Norah ; “and the sooner you forget the bet- 
ter. Good night.” 

Good night! When he looked round the 
vacant room a moment after, and felt himself 
alone, it seemed to Dr. Maurice as if he had 
been dreaming. He must have fallen down 
suddenly from some height or other—fallen 
heavily and bruised himself, he thought—and 
so woke up out of an odd delusion quite un- 
like him, which had arisen he could not tell 
how. It was a very curious sensation. He 
felt sore and downcast, sadly disappointed 
and humbled in his own conceit. It had not 
even occurred to him that the matter might 
end in this way. He gave a long sigh, and 
said aloud, “ Perhaps it is quite as well it has 
ended so. Probably we should not have liked 





it had we tried it,” and then went up to his 
lonely chamber, hearing, as he thought, his 
step echo over all the vacant house. Yes, it 
was a vacant house. He had chosen that it 
should be years ago, and yet the feeling now 
was dreary to him, and it would never be any- 
thing but vacant for all the rest of his life. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


Ir was difficult for the two who had thus 
parted at night to meet again at the breakfast- 
table next morning without any sign of that 
encounter, before the sharp eyes of Aunt Mary, 
and Norah’s youthful, vivacious powers of 
observation. Dr. Maurice was the one who 
found the ordeal most hard. He was sullen, 
and had a headache, and talked very little, 
not feeling able for it. “You are bilious, 
Henry ; that is what it is,” the aunt said. 
But though he was over fifty, and prided him- 
self on his now utterly prosaic character, the 
doctor felt wounded by such an explanation. 
He did not venture to glance at Helen, even 
when he shook hands with her ; though he had 
a lurking curiosity within him to see how she 
looked, whether triumphant or sympathetic. 
He knew that he ought to have been gay and 
full of talk, to put the best face possible upon 
his downfall; but he did not feel able to do 
it; not to feel sore, not to feel small, and 
miserable, and disappointed, was beyond his 
powers. Helen was not gay either, nor at all 
triumphant ; she felt the embarrassment of 
the position as much as he did; but in these 
cases it is the woman who generally has her 
wits most about her; and Mrs. Drummond, 
who was conscious also of her child’s jealous 
inspection, talked rather more than usual. 
Norah had demanded to know what the doc- 
tor had to say on the previous night ; a certain 
dread was in her mind. She had felt that 
something was coming, something that threat- 
ened the peace of the world. ** What did 
he say to you, mamma?” she had asked 
anxiously. ‘“ Nothing of importance,” Helen 
had replied. But Norah knew better; and 
all that bright May morning, while the sun- 
shine shone out of doors, even though it was 
in London, and tempted the country girl 
abroad, she kept by her mother’s side, and 
watched her with suspicious eyes. Had 
Norah known the real state of affairs, her 
shame and indignation would have known ng 
bounds ; but Helen made so great an effort 
to dismiss all consciousness from her face and 
tone, that the child was balked at last, and 
retired from the field. Aunt Mary, who 
experience to back her, saw more clearly, 
Whatever had been going to happen had hap- 
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pened, she perceived, and had not been suc- 
cessful. Thus they all breakfasted, watching 
each other. Helen being the only one who 
knew everything and betrayed nothing. After 
breakfast they were going to the Exhibition. 
It had been deferred to this day, which was 
to be their last. 

“TI do not think I will go,” said Dr. Mau- 
rice; and then he caught Norah's look full 
of disappointment, which was sweet to him. 
“ You want me, do you, child?” he asked. 
There was a certain ludicrous pathos in the 
emphasis which was almost too much, for 
Helen's gravity, though, indeed, laughter was 
little in her thoughts. 

“Of course I want you,” said Norah; 
“and so does mamma. Fancy sending us 
away to wander about London by ourselves-! 
That was not what you invited us for, surely, 
Dr. Maurice ? - And then after the pictures, 
let us have another splendid drive in the 
carriage, and despise all the people who are 
walking! It will be the last time. You rich 
people, you have not half the pleasure you 
might have in being rich. I suppose, now, 
when you see out of the carriage window 
somebody you know walking, it does not 
make you proud ?” 


“T don’t think it does,” said the doctor. 


with a smile. 

_ “That is because you are hardened to 
it,” said Norah. “You can have it when- 
ever you please; but as for me, I am as 
proud ——” 

“TI wish you had it always, my dear,” said 
Dr. Maurice; and this time his tone was 
almost lachrymose. It was so hard-hearted 
of Helen to deny her child these pleasures 
and advantages, all to be purchased at the 
rate of a small personal sacrifice on her part— 
a sacrifice such as he himself was quite ready 
to make. 

“Oh, I should not mind that,” cried 
Norah ; “if I had it always I should get har- 
dened to it too. I should not mind ; most 
likely then I should prefer walking, and think 
carriages only fit for old ladies. Didn't you 
say that one meets everybody at the .Aca- 
demy, mamma ?” 

“ A great many people, Norah.” 

_ “TI wonder whom we shall meet,” said the 
girl; and a sudden blush floated over her 
face. Helen looked at her with some 
anxiety. She did not know what impression 
Cyril Rivers might have made on Norah’s 
heart. Was it him she was thinking of? 
Mrs. Drummond herself wondered, too, a 
little. She was half afraid of the old friends 
she might see there. But then she reflected 





to herself dreamily, that life goes very quickly 
in London, that six years was a long time, 
and that her old friends might have forgotten 
her. How changed her own feelings were ! 
She had never been fond of painters, her 
husband’s brothers in-arms. Now the least 
notable of them, the most painty, the most 
slovenly, would look somehow like a shadow 
of Robert. Should she see any of those old 
faces? Whom should she meet? Norah's 
light question moved many echoes of which 
the child knew nothing; and it was to be 
answered in a way of which neither of them 
dreamed. 

The mere entrance into those well-known 
rooms had an indescribable effect upon 
Helen. How it all rushed back upon her, 
the old life! The pilgrimages up those steps, 
the progress through the crowd to that 
special spot where one picture was hung ; 
the anxiety to see how it looked—if there 
was anything near that “ killed” it in colour, 
or threw it into the shade in power; hey own 
private hope, never expressed to any one, 
that it might “come better” in the new 
place. Dr. Maurice stalked along by her 
side, but he did not say anything to her ; 
and for her part, she could not speak —her 
heart and her eyes were full. She could 
only see the other people’s pictures glimmer- 
ing as through a mist. It seemed so strange 
to her, almost humiliating, that there was 
nothing of her own to go to—nothing to 
make a centre to this gallery, which had 
relapsed into pure art, without any personal 
interest in it. By-and-by, when the first 
shock had worn off, she began to be able to 
see what was on the walls, and to come back 
to her present circumstances. So many 
names were new to her in those six years ; 
so many that she once knew had crept out 
of sight into corners and behind doorways. 
She had begun to get absorbed in the sight, 
which was so much more to her than to most 
people, when Mr. Rivers came up to them. 
He had known they were to be in town ; he 
had seen them at the opera the previous 
night, and had found out a good deal about 
their plans. But London was different from 
Dura ; and he had not ventured to offer his 
attentions before the eyes of all the world, 
and all the cousins and connections and 
friends who might have come to a knowledge 
of the fact that an unknown pretty face had 
attracted his homage. But of a morning, at 
the Royal Academy, he felt himself pretty 
safe ; there every.one is liable to meet some 
friend from the country, and the most watch- 
ful eyes of society are not on the alert at 
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early hours. He came to them now with 
eager salutations. 

“TI tried hard to get at you at the opera 
last night,” he said, putting himself by No- 
rah’s side ; “ but I was with my own people, 
and I could not get away.” 

“Were you at the opera last night ?” said 
Norah, with not half the surprise he antici- 
pated ; for she was not aware of the facilities 
of locomotion in such places, nor that he 
might have gone to her had he so desired ; 
and besides, she had seen no one, being in- 
tent upon the stage. Yet there was a furtive 
look about him*now, a glance round now and 
then, to see who was near them, which 
startled her. She could not make out what 
it meant. 

“Come, and I will show you the best pic- 
tures,” he said; and he took her catalogue 
from her hand and pointed out to her which 
must be looked at first. 

They made a pretty group as they stood 
thus,—Norah looking up with her sunshiny 
eyes, And he stooping over her, bending down 
till his silky black beard almost touched her 
hair. She little, and he tall—she full of vi- 
vacity, light, and sunshine; he somewhat 
quiet, languishing, Byronic in his beauty. 
Norah was not such a perfect contrast to him 
as Clara was—the Rubens to the Byron; but 
her naturalness, the bright, glowing intelli- 
gence and spirit about her—the daylight 
sweetness of her face, with which soul had qs 
much to do as feature, contrasted still more 
distinctly with the semi-artificiality of the 
hero. For even granting that he was a little 
artificial, he was a real hero all the same ; his 
handsomeness and air of good society were 
unmistakable, his conversation was passable ; 
he knew the thousand things which people in 
society know, and which, whether they under- 
stand them or not, they are in the habit of 
hearing talked about. All these remarks were 
made, not by Norah, nor by Norah’s mother, 
but by Dr. Maurice, who stood by and did 
not pretend to have any interest in the pic- 
tures. And this young fellow was the Hon- 
ourable Cyril, and would be Lord Rivers. Dr. 
Maurice kept an eye upon him, wondering, 
as Helen had done, Did he mean anything ? 
what did he mean ? ‘i 

“ But there is one above all which I must 
show you—every one is talking of it,” said 
Mr. Rivers. “Come this way, Miss Drum- 
mond. It is not easy to reach it; there is 
always such a crowd round it. Dr. Maurice, 
bring Mrs. Drummond; it is in the next 
room. Come this way.” 

Norah followed him, thinking of nothing 





but the pictures; and her mother and Dr. 
Maurice went after them slowly, saying noth- 
ing to each other. They had entered the 
great room, following the younger pair, when 
some one stepped out of the crowd and came 
forward to Helen. He took off his hat and 
called her by her name—at first doubtfully, 
then with assurance. 

“TI thought I could not be mistaken,” he 
cried, “and yet it is so long since you have 
been seen here.” 

“T am living in the country,” said Helen. 
Once more the room swam round her. The 
new-comers voice and aspect carried her 
back, with all the freshness of the first impres- 
sion, to the studio and its visitors again. 

“ And you had just been in my mind,” said 
the painter. ‘“ There is a picture here which 
reminds us all so strongly of poor dear Drum- 
mond. Will you let me take you to it? It 
is exactly in his style, his best style, with all 
that tenderness of feeling—it has set us all 
talking of you and him. Indeed, none of his 
old friends have forgotten him; and this is 
so strangely like his work i 

“Where is it?—one of his pupils, per- 
haps,” said Helen. She-tried to be very com- 


posed, and to show no emotion; but it was 
so long since she had heard his name, so long 


since he had been spoken of before her! She 
felt grateful, as if they had done her a per- 
sonal service, to think that they talked of 
Robert still. 

“This way,” said the painter; and just 
then Norah met her, flying back with her eyes 
shining, her ribbons flying, wonder and ex- 
citement in her face. 

Norah seized her mother by the hands, 
gasping in her haste and emotion. “Oh, 
mamma, come ; it is our picture,” she cried. 

Wondering, Helen went forward. It was 
the upper end of the room, the place of ho- 
nour. Whether it was that so many people 
around her carried her on like a body-guard 
making her a way through the crowd, or that 
the crowd itself, moved by that subtle sympa- 
thy which sometimes communicates itself to 
the mass more easily than to individuals, 
melted before her, as if feeling she had the 
best right to be there, I cannot tell. But all 
at once Helen found herself close to the crim- 
son cord which the pressure of the throng had 
almost broken down, standing before a pic- 
ture. One picture—was there any other in 
the place? It was the picture of a face look- 
ing up, with two upward reaching hands, from 
the bottom of an abyss, full of whirling clouds 
and vapour. High above this was a bank of 
heavenly blue, and a white cloud of faintly 
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indistinct spectators, pitiful angel forms, and 
one visionary figure as of a woman. gazing 
down. But it was the form below in which 
the interest lay. It was worn and pale, with 
the redness of tears about the eyes, the lips 
pressed closely together, the hands only ap- 
pealing, held up in a passionate silence. 
Helen stood still, with eyes that would not 
believe what they saw. She became uncon- 
scious of everything about her, though the 
people thronged upon her, supporting her, 
though she did not know. Then she held 
out her hands wildly, with a cry which rang 
through the rooms and penetrated every one 
in them—*“ Robert !”—and fell at the foot of 
the picture, which was called “ Dives”—the 
first work of a nameless painter whom nobody 
knew. 

It would be impossible to describe the tu- 
mult and commotion which rose in the room 
to which everybody hastened from every cor- 
ner of the exhibition, thronging the doorways 
and every available corner, and making it 
impossible for some minutes to remove her. 
“A lady fainted! Is that all?” the disap- 
pointed spectators cried. They had expected 
something more exciting than so common, so 
trifling an occurrence. “ Fortunately,” the 
newspapers said who related the incident, “a 
medical man was present ;” and when Helen 
came to herself, she found Dr. Maurice stand- 
ing over her, with his finger on her pulse. 
“It is the heat, and the fatigue—and all that,” 
he said; and all through the rooms people 
repeated to each other that it was the heat 
and the dust and the crowd, and that there 
was nothing so fatiguing as looking at pic- 
tures. ‘“ Both body. and mind are kept on 
the strain, you knaw,” they said, and imme- 
diately thought of luncheon. But Dr. Mau- 
rice thought of something very different. He 
did not understand all this commotion about 
a picture ; if his good heart would have let 
him, he would have tried to think that Helen 
was “making a fuss.” As it was he laid this 
misfortune to the door of women generally, 
whom there was no understanding ; and then, 
in a parenthesis, allowed that he might him- 
self be to blame. He should not have agi- 
tated her, he thought; but added, “ Good 
Lord, what are women good for, if they have 
to be kept in a glass house, and never spoken 
to? The best thing is to be rid of them, 
after all.” 

I will not attempt to describe what Helen’s 
thoughts were when she came to herself. 
She would not, dared not betray to any one 
the impression, which was more than ‘an 
impression—the conviction that had sud- 





denly come to her. She put up her hand, 
and. silenced Norah, who was beginning, 
open-mouthed, “Oh, mamma!” She called 
the old friend to her, who had attended the 
group down into the vestibule, and begged - 
him to find out for her exactly who the 
painter was, and where he was to be heard 
of ; and there she sat, still abstracted, with a 
singing in her ears, which she thought was 
only the rustle of the thoughts that hurried 
through her brain, until she should be able 
to go home. It was while they were waiting 
thus, standing round her, that another event 
occurred, of which Helen was*too much ab- 
sorbed to take any but the slightest cogni- 
zance. She was seated on a bench, still very 
pale, and unable to move. Dr. Maurice was 
mounting guard over her. Norah stood talk- 
ing to Mr. Rivers on the other side ; while 
meanwhile the stream of the public was flow- 
ing past, and new arrivals entering every mo- 
ment by the swinging doors. Norah had 
grown very earnest in her talk. “We have 
the very same subject at home, the same pic- 
ture,” she was saying; her eyelashes were 
dewy with tears, her whole face full of emo- 
tion. Her colour went and came as she 
spoke ; she stood looking up to him with a 
thrill of feeling and meaning about her, such 
as touch the heart more than beauty. And 
yet there was no lack of beauty. A lady who 
had just come in, paused, having her atten- 
tion attracted to the group, and looked at 
them all, as she thought she had a right to do. 
“The poor lady who fainted,” she heard some 
one say. But this girl who stood in front had 
no appearance of fainting. She was all life 
and tenderness and fire. The woman who 
looked on admired her fresh, sweet youthful- 
ness, her face, which in its changing colour 
was like a flower. She admired all these, 
and made out, with a quick, observant eye, 
that the girl was the daughter of the pale, 
beautiful woman by the wall, and not unwor- 
thy of her. And then suddenly, without a 
pause, she called out, “Cyril!” Young 
Rivers started as if a shot had struck him. 
He rushed to her with tremulous haste. 
“ Mother! you don’t mean to say that you 
have come here alone ?” 

“But I do mean ,it, and I want you to 
take care of me,” she said taking his arm at 
once. “I meant to come early. We have 
no time to lose.” 

Norah stood surprised, looking at the 
woman who was Cyril’s mother ; in a pretty 
pause of expectation, the blush coming and 
going on her face, her hand ready to be 
timidly put out in greeting, her pretty-mouth 
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half smiling already, her eyes watching with 
an interest of which she was not ashamed. 
Why should she be ashamed of being in- 
terested in Cyril’s mother? She waited for 
_ the approach, the introduction—thost lkely 
the elder woman’s gracious greeting. “ For 
she must have heard of me too,” Norah 
thought. She cast down her eyes, pleasantly 
abashed ; for Lady Rivers was certainly 
looking at her. When she looked up again, 
in wonder that she was not spoken to, Cyril 
was on the stair with his mother, going up. 
He was looking back anxiously, waving his 
hand to her from behind Lady Rivers. He 
_had a beseeching look in his eyes, his face 
looked miserable across his mother’s shoulders, 
but—he was goné. Norah looked round her 
stupefied. Had anything happened ?—was 
she dreaming? And then the blood rushed 
to her face in a crimson flush of pride and 
shame. 

She bore this blow alone, without even her 
mother to share and soften it; and the child 
staggered under it for the moment. She 
grew as pale as Helen herself after that one 
flash. When the carriage came to the door, 
two women, marble-white, stepped into it. 
Dr. Maurice had not the heart to go with 
them ; he would walk home, he said. And 
Norah looked out of the window, as she had 
so joyfully anticipated doing in her happiness 
and levity, but not to despise the people who 
walked. The only thought of which she was 
capable was—Is everybody like that? Do 
people behave so naturally? Is it the way 
of the world ? 

This is what they met at the Academy, 
where they went so lightly, not knowing. 
The name of the painter of the “Dives” 
reached them that same night; it was not in 
the catalogue. His name was John Sinclair, 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


“You must be dreaming,” cried Dr. Mau- 
rice with energy. “You must be dreaming ! 
With my—folly—and other things—you have 
got into a nervous state.” 

“TIT am not dreaming,” she said very 
quietly. There was no appearance of ex- 
citement about her. She sat with her hands 
clasped tightly together, and her eyes wander- 
ing into the unknown, imto the vacant air 
before her. And her mind had got posses- 
sion of one burden, and went over and over 
it, repeating within herself, “John Sinclair, 
Fifth Avenue, New York.” 

“T will show you the same picture,” she 





went on. “‘The very same, line for line, 
It was the last he ever did. And in his 
letter he spoke of Dives looking up—— 
John Sinclair, Fifth Avenue, New York !” 

“ Helen, Helen!” said Dr. Maurice with 
alook of pity. He had never called her 
anything but Mrs. Drummond till the evening 
before, and now the other seemed so 
natural ; for, in fact, she did not even notice 
what he called her. “How easy is it to 
account for all this! Some one else must 
have seen the sketch, who was impressed by 
it as much as you were, and who knew the 
artist was dead, and could never claim his 
property. How easy to see how it may have 
been done, especially by a smart Yankee 
abroad.” 

She shook her head without a word, with 
a faint smile ; argument made no difference 
to her. She was sure; and what did it 
matter what any one said ? 

“ Then I will tell you what I will do,” he 
said. “I have some friends in New York. 
I will have inquiries made instantly about 
John Sinclair. Indeed it is quite possible 
some one may know him here. I shall set 
every kind of inquiry on foot to-morrow, to 
satisfy.you. I warn you nothing will come 
of it—nothing would make me believe such 
a thing ; but still, to prevent you taking any 
rash steps r 

“*T will take no rash steps,” she said. 
will do nothing. I will wait till—I hear.” 

“Why this is madness,” he said. And 
then all at once a cold shudder passed over 
him, and he said to himself, “Good God! 
what if she had not refused last night !” 

But the very fact that she had refused was 
a kind of guarantee that there was nothing 
in this wild idea of hers: Had there been 
anything in it, of course she would have ac- 
cepted, and all sorts of horrors would have 
ensued. Such was Dr. Maurice’s opinion of 
Providence, and the opinion of many other 
judicious people. The fact that a sudden 
reappearance would do no harm made it so 
much less likely that there would be any re- 
appearance. He tried hard to dismiss the 
idea altogether from his mind. It was nota 
comfortable idea. It is against all the 
traditions, all the prejudices of life, that a 
man should come back from the dead. A 
wild, despairing Dives might wish for it, or 
a mourner half frantic with excess of sorrow ; 
but to the ordinary looker-on the idea is so 
strange as to be painful. Dr. Maurice had a 
true affection for Robert Drummond ; but he 
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couil not help feeling that it would be out 
of all character, out of harmony, almost an 
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offence upon decency that he should not be 
dead. 

It was curious, however, what an effect 
this fancy of Helen's had in clearing away 
the cloud of embarrassment which had 
naturally fallen between her and him. All 
that produced that cloud had evidently dis- 
appeared from her mind. She remembered 
itno more. It was not that she had thrust 
it away of set will and purpose, but that 
without any effort it had disappeared. This 
was, it is true, somewhat humiliating to Dr. 
Maurice ; but it was very convenient for all 
the purposes of life that it should be so. 
And she sat with him now and discussed the 
matter, abstracted in the great excitement 
which had taken possession of her, yet 
calmed by it, without a recollection that any- 
thing had ever passed between them which 
could confuse their intercourse. This un- 
consciousness, I say, was humiliating in one 
sense, though in another it was a relief to the 
man who did not forget ; but it confused him 
while it set Helen at her ease. It was so 
extraordinary to realise what was the state 
of affairs yesterday, and what to-day—to 
enter into so new and wonderful a region of 
possibilities, after having lived so long in 
quite another; for, to be sure, Helen had 
only known of Dr. Maurice’s project as 
regarded herself since last night; whereas, 
he had known it for six months, and during 
all that time had been accustoming himself 
to it, and now had to make a mental spring 
as far away from it as possible—a kind of 
gymnastic exercise which has a very be- 
wildering effect upon an ordinary mind. 

It was a relief to all the party when the 
Drummonds went home next morning; ex- 
cept, perhaps, to the old aunt, who had 
grown interested in the human drama thus 
unexpectedly produced before her, and who 
would have liked to see it out. The mother 
and daughter were glad to go home ; and yet 
how life had changed to them in these three 
days! It had given to Helen the glow of a 
wild, incomprehensible hope, a something 
supernatural, mixed with terror and wonder, 
and a hundred conflicting emotions; while 
to Norah it had taken the romance out of 
life. ‘To contemplate life without romance is 
hard upon a girl; to have a peep, as it were, 
behind the scenes, and see the gold of fairy- 
land cortoding itself into slates, and the 
beauty into dust and ashes. Such a revolu- 
tion chills one to the very soul. It is almost 
worse than the positive heartbreak of disap- 
pointed love, for that has a warm admixture 
of excitement, and is supported by the very 





sharpness of its own suffering; whereas in 
Norah’s pain there was but disenchantment 
and angry humiliation, and that horrible 
sense that the new light was true and the 
other false, which takes all courage from the 
heart. She had told her mother, and Helen 
had been very indignant, but not so wroth as 
her daughter. ‘“ Lady Rivers might have no 
time to wait—she might have wanted him 
for something urgent—there might be some- 
thing to explain,” Helen said; but as for 
Norah, she felt that no explanation was pos- 
sible. For months past this man had been 
making a show of his devotion to her. He 
had done everything except ask her in words 
to be his wife. He had been as her shadew, 
whenever he could come to Dura, and his 
visits had been so frequent that it was very 
evident he had seized every opportunity to 
come: yet the moment his mother appeared 
on the scene, the woman whom in all the 
world he ought to have most wished to attach 
to the girl whom he loved, he had left her 
with shame and embarrassment—escaped 
from her without even the politeness of a 
leave-taking. Norah had wondered whether 
she cared for him in the old days ; she had 
asked herself shyly, as girls do, whether the 
little flutter of her heart at his appearance 
could possibly mean that sacrgdest, most 
wonderful and fascinating of mysteries—love ? 
Sometimes she had been disposed to believe 
it did: and then again she had surprised 
herself in the midst of a sudden longing far 
poor Ned with his big nose, and had blushed 
and asked herself angrily, was the one com- 
patible with the other? In short, she had 
not known what to make of her own feeelings ; 
for she was not experienced enough to be 
able to tell the difference—a difference which 
sometimes puzzles the wisest—between the 
effect produced by gratified vanity, and plea- 
sure in the love of another, and that which 
springs from love itself. But she was in no 
doubt about the anger, the mortification, the 
indignant shame with which her whole nature 
rose up against the man who had dared to be 
ashamed of her. Of this there could be no 
explanation. She said to herself that she 
hoped he would not come again or attempt 
to make any explanation, and then she 
resented bitterly the fact that he did not 
come. She had made up her mind what she 
would say, how she would crush him with 
quiet scorn, and wonder at his apologies. 
“Why should you apologize, Mr. Rivers? 
I had no wish to be introduced to your 
mother,” she meant to say ; but as day after 
day passed, and he gave her no opportunity 
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of saying this, Norah’s thoughts grew more 
bitter, more fiery than ever. And life was 
dull without this excitement in it. The 
weather was bright, and the seasén sweet, 
and I suppose she had her share of rational 
pleasure as in other seasons ; but to her own 
consciousness Norah was bitterly ill-used, in- 
somuch as she had not an opportunity to tell, 
or at least to show Cyril Rivers what she 
thought ofhim. It had been an immediate 
comfort to her after the affront he had put 
upon her, that she would have this in her 
power. 

The change that had come upon the lives 
of the twe ladies in the Gatehouse was, how- 
ever, scarcely apparent to their little world. 
Norah was a little out of temper, fitful, and 
ready to take offence, the Daltons at the 
Rectory thought ; and Mrs. Drummond was 
more silent than usual, and had an absorbed 
look in her eyes, a look of abstraction for 
which it was difficult ‘to account. But this 
was all that was apparent outside. Perhaps 
Mr. Rivers was a little longer than usual in 
visiting Dura; he had not been there for ten 
days, and Katie Dalton wondered audibly 
what had become of him. But nobody ex- 
cept Norah supposed for a moment that his 
connection with Dura was to be broken off in 
this suddensway. And everything else went 
on as usual, If Mrs. Drummond was less 
frequently visible, no one remarked it much. 
Norah would run over and ask Katie to walk 
with her, on the plea that “‘mamma has a 
headach,” and Mrs. Dalton would gather her 
work together, and cross the road in the sun- 
shine and “sit with” the sufferer. But the 
only consequence of this visit would be that 
the blinds would be drawn down over the 
three windows in front, Mrs. Dalton having 
an idea that light was bad for a headache, 
and that when she returned she would tell 
her eldest daughter that poor dear Mrs. Drum- 
mond was very poorly and very anxious for 
news ofa friend whom she had not heard of 
for years. . ? 

And the picture of Dives, which had been 
hung in a sacred corner, where Helen said 
her prayers, was brought out, and placed in 
the full light of day. It was even for a time 
brought down-stairs while the first glow of 
novel hope and wonder lasted, and placed in 
the drawing-room, where everybody who saw 
it wondered at it. It was not so well painted 
as the great picture in the Academy. It was 
even different in many of its details. There 
was no hope in the face of this, but only a 
haggard passionate despair, while the look of 
the other was concentrated into such an 





agony of appealing as cannot exist where 
there is no hope. Dr. Maurict® even, when 
he came down, declared forcibly that it was 
difficult for him to trace the resemblance. 
Perhaps the leading idea was the same, but 
then it was so differently worked out. He 
looked at the picture in every possible light, 
and this was the conclusion he came to ;— 
No; no particular resemblance,—a coinci- 
dence, that was all. And John Sinclair was a 
perfectly well-known painter, residing in New 
York, a man known to Dr. Maurice’s friends 
there. Why there was no name to the picture 
in the catalogue nobody could tell. It was 
some absurd mistake or other; but John 
Sinclair, the painter, was a man who had been 
known in New York for years. “ Depend upon 
it, it is only a coincidence,” Dr. Maurice said. 
After that visit, from what feeling 1 cannot 
say, the picture was taken back up-stairs. 
Not that Mrs. Drummond was convinced, 
but that she shrank from further discussion 
of a matter on which she felt so deeply. She 
would sit before it for hours, gazing at it, care- 
less of everything else; and if I were to re- 
produce all the thoughts that coursed through 
Helen’s mind, I should do her injury with 
the reader, who, no doubt, believes that the 
feelings in a wife’s mind, when such a hope 
entered it, could only be those of a half- 
delirious joy. But Helen’s thoughts were not 
wildly joyful. She had been hardly and pain- 
fully trained to do without him, to put him 
out of her life. Her soul had slid into new 
ways, changed meanings; and in that time 


what change of meaning, what difference of’ 


nature might have come to a man who had 
returned from death and the grave? Could 
it all be undone? Could it‘float away like a 
tale that is told, that tale of seven long years? 
Would the old assimilate with the new, and 
the widow become a wife again without some 
wrench, some convulsion of nature? Not 
long before she had denounced the name 
vehemently, crying out against it, declaring 
that she did not believe in it: but now, when 
perhaps it might turn out that her widow- 
hood had been indeed a fiction and unreal— 
now! How she was to be a wife again ; how 
her existence was to suffer a new change, and 
return into its old channel, Helen could not 
tell. And yet that Robert should live again, 
that he should receive some recompense 


for all his sufferings; that even she who | 


had been in her way so cruel to him, should 
be able to make up for it—for that Helen 
would have given*her life. The news about 
John Sinclair was a discouragement, but 
still it did not touch her faith. She carried 
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her picture up-stairs again, and put it rever- 
ently, not in its old corner, but where the 
sunshine would fall upon it and the full light 
of day. The fancifulness of this proceeding 
did not occur to her, for grief and hope, and 
all the deeper emotions of the heart, are 
always fanciful : and in this time of suspense, 
when she could do nothing, when she was 
waiting, listening for indications of what was 
coming, that silent idol-worship which no one 
knew of, did her good. 

Meanwhile Dura went on blazing with 
lights, and sweet with music, making every 
day a holiday. Mrs. Burton did not walk so 
much as she used to do, but drove about, 
giving her orders, paying her visits, with 
beautiful horses which half the county envied, 
and toilets which would have been remarked 
even in the park. “That little woman is 
losing her head,” the Rector said, as he 
looked at an invitation his wife had just re- 
ceived for a féte which was to eclipse all 
the others, and which was given in celebra- 
tion of Clara’s birthday. It was fixed for the 
6th of July, and people were coming to it 
from far and near. There was to be a garden 
party first, a sumptuous so-called breakfast, 
and a ball at night. The whole neighbour- 
hood was agitated by the preparations for 
this solemnity. It was said that Ned, poor 
Ned, whose disappearance was now an old 
story, was to be disinherited, and that Clara 
was to be the heiress of all. The importance 
thus given to her birthday gave a certain 
colour to the suggestion ; it was like a coming 
of age, people said, and replaced the festi- 
vities which ought to have taken place on 
the day when Ned completed his twenty- 
first year, a day which had passed veiy 
quietly a few weeks before, noted by none. 
But to Clara’s birthday feast everybody was 
invited. The great county people, the Mere- 
wethers themselves, were coming, and in 
consideration of Clara’s possible heiress-ship, 
it was whispered that the Marchioness had 
thoughts of making her son a candidate for 
the place deserted by Cyril Rivers. Cyril, too, 
moreover was among the guests: he was one 
of a large party which was coming from town, 
and the village people were asked, the Dal- 
tons and the Drummonds, beside all the 
lesser gentry of the neighbourhood. It was 
to Katie Dalton’s importunate beseechings, 
seconded, no doubt, by her own heart, which 
had begun to tire of seclusion and long for 
a little pleasure, that Norah relinquished 
her first proud determination not to go ; 
and Dr. Maurice had just sent a box from 
town containing two dresses, one for the 
Vou. IV.—47 





evening, and one for out-of-doors, which it 
was beyond the powers of any girl of nineteen 
to refuse the opportunity of wearing. When 
Norah had made up her own mind to this 
effort, she addressed herself to the task of 
overcoming her mother’s reluctance ; and, 
after much labour, succeeded so far that a 
compromise was effected. Norah went to 
the out-door féte, under the charge of Mrs. 
Dalton, and Helen with a sigh took out her 
black silk gown once more, and prepared to 
go with her child in the evening. The Dal- 
tons were always there, good neighbours to 
support and help her; and seated by Mrs. 
Dalton’s side, who knew something of her 
anxiety about that friend whom she had not 
heard of for years, Mrs. Drummond felt *her- 
self sustained. When Norah returned with 
the Daltons from the garden party, Mr. Rivers 
accompanied the girls. He came with them 
to the door of the Gatehouse, where Katie, 
secretly held fast by Norah, accompanied 
her friend. He lingered on the white steps, 
waiting to be asked in; but Norah gave no 
such invitation. She went back to her mother 
triumphant, full of angry delight. 

“T have been perfectly civil to him, mam- 
ma! I have taken the greatest care—I have 
not avoided him, nor been stiff to him, nor 
anything. And he has tried so hard, so very 
hard, to have an explanation. Very likely! 
as if I would listen to any explanation.” 

“ How did you avoid it, Norah, if you were 
neither angry nor stiff?” 

“ Katie, mamma, always Katie! I put 
her between him and me wherever we went. 
It was fun,” cried Norah, with eyes that 
sparkled with revengeful satisfaction. Her 
spirits had risen to the highest point. She 
had regained her position; she had got the 
upper hand, which Norah loved. The pros- 
pect of the evening which was still before 
her, in which she. should wear that prettiest 
ball-dress, which surely had been made by 
the fairies, and drag Cyril Rivers at her 
chariot-wheels, and show him triumphantly 
how little it mattered to her, made Norah 
radiant. She rushed in to the Haldanes’ 
side of the house to show herself, in the wild- 
est spirits. Mrs. Haldane and Miss Jane— 
wonder of wonders—were going too ; every- 
body was to be there. The humble people 
were asked to behold and ratify the triumph, 
as well as the fine people to make it. As 
for Mrs. Haldane, she disapproved, and was 
a great deal more grim than ordinary ; but, 
for once in a way, because it would be a 
great thing to see, and because Mr. Baldwin 
and his sisters were to be there too,—*‘as 
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much out of their proper place as we,” she 
said, shaking her head—she had allowed her- 
self to be persuaded. Miss Jane required 
no persuading. She was honestly delighted 
to have a chance of seeing anything—the 
dresses and the diamonds, and Norah dan- 
cing with all the grandees. When Norah 
came in, all in a cloud of tulle and lace, Miss 
Jane fairly screamed with delight. “I am 
quite happy to think I shall see the child 
have one good dance,” she said, walking 
round and round the fairy princess. ‘‘ Were 
you fond of dancing yourself, Miss Jane?” 
said Norah, not without the laugh of youth 
over so droll an idea. But it was not droll 
to Miss Jane; she put her hands, which were 
clothed in black with mittens, on the child's 
shoulders, and gave her a kiss, and answered 
not a word. And Stephen looked on from 
that immoveable silent post of his, and saw 
them both, and thought of the past and pres- 
ent, and all the shadowy uncertain days that 
were to come. How strange to think of the 
time when Miss Jane, so grave and prosaic 
in her old-maidish gown, had been like No- 
rah? How wonderful to think that Norah 
one day might be as Miss Jane! And so 
they all went away to the ball together, and 
Stephen in his chair immoveable till his 
nurses came back, and Susan bustling about 
in the kitchen, were left in the house alone. 
One ball is like another ; and except that 
the Dura ball was more splendid, more pro- 
fuse in ornament, gayer in banks of flowers, 
richer in beautiful dresses and finery, more 
ambitious in music than any ball ever known 
before in the country, there is little that could 
be said of it to distinguish it from all others, 
except, perhaps, the curious fact that the 
master of the house was not present. He 
had not been visible all day. He had been 
telegraphed for to go to town that morning, 
and had not returned ; but then Mr. Golden, 
who was a far more useful man in a ball- 
room than the master of the house, was pres- 
ent, and was doing all that became a man 
to make everything go off brilliantly. He 
was the slave of the young heroine of the 
feast to whom everybody was paying homage ; 
and it was remarked by a great many people, 
that even when going on the arm of Lord 
Merewether to open the ball, Clara had a 
suggestion to whisper to this amateur major- 
domo. “He is such an old friend, he is 
just the same as papa,” she said to her part- 
ner with a passing blush; but’ then Clara 
was in uncommonly brilliant looks that even- 
ing, even for her. Her beautiful colour kept 
coming and going ; there was an air of emo- 





tion, and almost agitation about her, which 
gave a charm to her usually unemotional 
style of beauty. Lord Merewether, who 
was under his mother’s orders to be “very 
attentive,” almost fell in love with Clara, in 
excess of his instructions, when he noticed 
this unusual fluctuation of colour and tone. 
It supplied just what she wanted, and made 
the Rubens into a goddess—or so at least 
this young man thought. 

But Helen had not been above an hour in 
this gay scene when a strange restlessness 
seized upon her. She did her best to struggle 
against it; she tried hard to represent to 
herself that nothing could have happened at 
home, no post could have come in since she 
left it, and that Norah needed her there. 
She saw Mr. Rivers hovering about with his 
explanation on his lips trying to get at her, 
since Norah would have nothing to say to 
him ; and felt that it was her duty to remain 
by her child at such a moment. But, after a 
while, her nerves, or her imagination, or some 
incomprehensible influence was too much for 
her. ‘You look as if you would faint,” 
Mrs. Dalton whispered to her. ‘“ Let Mr. 
Dalton take you to the air—let Charlie get 
you something ; I am sure you are ill.” 

“T am not ill; but I must get home. I 
am wanted at home,” said Helen with her 
brain swimming. How it was that she did it, 
she never could tell afterwards ; but she map- 
aged to retain command of herself, to recom- 
mend Norah to Mrs. Dalton’s care, and f- 
nally to steal out ; no one noticing her in the 
commotion and movement that were always 
going on. When she got into the open air 
with her shawl wrapped about her, her senses 
came back. It was foolish, it was absurd— 
but the deed was done ; and, though her rest- 
lessness calmed down when she stepped out 
into the calm of the summer night, it was eas- 
ier then to go on than to go back ; and Norah 
was in safe hands. It was a moonlight night, 
as is indispensable for any great gathering in 
the country. To be sure it was July, and 
before the guests went home, the short night 
would be over; but still, according to habit, 
a moonlight night had been selected. It was 
soft and warm, and hazy—the light very mel- 
low, and not over bright,—the scent of the 
flowers and the glitter of the dew filling the 
air. There was so much moon, and so much 
light from the house, that Helen was not 
afraid of the dark avenue. She went on, re- 
lieved of her anxiety, feeling refreshed and 
eased, she could not tell how, by the blowing 
of the scented night-air in her face. But be- 
fore she reached the shade -of the avenue, 
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some one rushed across the lawn after her. 
She turned half round to see who it was, 
thinking that perhaps Charlie or Mr. Dalton 
had hurried after her to accompany her home. 
The figure, however, was not that of either. 
The man came hurriedly up to her, saying, 
in a low but earnest tone, ‘‘ Mrs. Burton, 
don’t take any rash step,” when she, as well 
as he, suddenly started. The voice informed 
her who spoke, and the sight of her upturned 
face in the moonlight informed him who lis- 
tened. “Mrs. Drummond!” he exclaimed. 
They had not met face to face, nor exchanged 
words since the time when she denounced 
him in the presence of Cyril Rivers in St. 
Mary’s Road. “Mrs. Drummond,” he re- 
peated, with an uneasy laugh ; “of all times 
in the world for you and me to meet!” 

“T hope there is no reason why we should 
meet,” said Helen impetuously. “I am go- 
ing away. There can be nothing that wants 
saying between you and me.” 

“ But, by Jove, there is though,” he said ; 
“there is reason enough, I can tell you—such 
news as will make the hair stand upright on 
your head. Ah! they say revenge is sweet. 
I shall leave you to find it out to-morrow 
when everybody knows.” 

**What is it?” she asked breathlessly, and 


then stopped, and went on a few steps, hor- 
rified at the thought of thus asking informa- 


tion from the man she hated most. He went 
on along with her, saying nothing. He had 
no hat on, and the rose in his coat showed a 
a gleam of colour in the whitening of the 
ight. 

“You ought to ask me, Mrs. Drummond,” 
he said; “for revenge, they say, is sweet, and 
you would be glad to hear.” 

“T want no revenge,” she said hurriedly ; 
and they entered the gloom of the avenue 
side by side, the strangest pair. Her heart 
began to beat and flutter—she could not tell 
why ; for she feared nothing from him ; and 
all at once there rose up a gleam of secret 
trumph in her. This man believed that 
Robert Drummond was dead, knew no bet- 
ter. What did she care for his news? if in- 
deed she were to tell him hers ! 

“Well,” he said, after an interval, “I see 
you are resolved not to ask, so I will tell you. 
I have my revenge in it too, Mrs. Drum- 
mond ; this night, when they are all dancing, 
Burton is off, with the police after him. It 
will be known to all the world to-morrow. 
You ought to be grateful to me for telling 
you that.” 

“Burton is off!—the police—after him !” 
She did not take in the meaning of the words. 





“You don’t believe me, perhaps—neither 
did his wife just now ; or at least so she pre- 
tended; but it is true. There was a time 
when he left me to bear the brunt, now it is 
his turn ; and there is a ball at his house the 
same night!” 

She interrupted him hurriedly, “I don’t 
know what you mean. I cannot believe you. 
What has he done ?” she said. 

Mr. Golden laughed ; and in the stillness 
his laugh sounded strangely echoing among 
the trees. He turned round on his heel, 
waving his hand to her. ‘Only what all the 
rest of us have done,” he said. ‘Good 
night ; I am wanted at the ball. I have a 
great deal to do to-night.” 

She stood for a moment where he had left 
her, wondering, half paralyzed. And then 
she turned and went slowly down the avenue. 
She felt herself shake and tremble—she could 
not tell why. Was it this man’s voice? Was 
it his laugh that sounded like something in- 
fernal? And what did it all mean? Helen, 
who was a brave woman by nature, felt a 
flutter of fear as she quickened her steps and 
went on. A ball at his house—the police 
after him. What did it mean? The silence 
of the long leafy road was so strange and 
deep after all the sound and movements ; the 
music pursued her from behind, growing 
fainter and fainter as she went on ; the world 
seemed to be all asleep, except that part of 
it which was making merry, dancing, and re- 
joicing at Dura. And now the eagerness to 
get home suddenly seized upon her again,— 
something must have happened since she 
left ; some letter ; perhaps—some one—come 
back, 

When she got within sight of the Gate- 
house, the moon was shining right down the 
village street as it did when it was at the full. 
All was quiet, silent, asleep. No, not all. 
Opposite her house, against the Rectory 
gates, two men were standing. As she went 
up into the shadow of the lime-trees, and 
rang the bell at her own door, one of them 
crossed the road, and came up to her touch- 
ing his hat. ‘Asking your pardon, ma’am,” 
he said, “there is some one in your house, 
if you're the lady of this house, as oughtn’t 
to be there.” 

A thrill of great terror took possession of 
Helen. Her heart leapt to her mouth. “I 
don’t understand you. Who are you? And 
what do you want ?” she asked, almost gasp- 
ing for breath. 

“I’m a member of the detective force. I 
ain’t ashamed of my business,” said the man. 
“We seen him go in, me and my mate. 
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With your permission, ma’am, we'd like to go 
through the house.” 

“Go through my house at this hour!” 
cried Helen. She heard the door opened 
behind her, but did not turn round. She was 
the guardian of the house, she alone, and of 
all who were in it, be they who they might. 
Her wits seemed to come to her all at once, 
as if she had found them groping in the dark. 
“Have you any authority to go into my 
house? Am I obliged to let you in? Have 
you a warrant ?” 

“They've been a worriting already, ma’am, 
and you out,” said Susan’s voice from behind. 
“‘What business have they, I'd like to know, 
in a lady’s house at this hour of the night ?” 

“Has any one come, Susan?” Helen said. 

“ Not a soul.” 

She was standing with a candle in her 
hand, holding the door half open. The night 
air puffed the flame; and perhaps it was 
that too that made the shadow of Susan’s 
cap tremble upon the panel of the door. 

“JT cannot possibly admit you at this 
hour,” said Mrs. Drummond. ‘To morrow, 
if you come with any authority ; but not to- 
night.” 

She went into her own house, and closed 
the door. How still it was and dark, with 
Susan’s candle only flickering through the 
gloom! And then Susan made a sudden 
clutch at her mistress’s arm. She held the 
candle down to Helen’s face, and peered in- 
to it, * I’ve atook him into my own room,” 
she said. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


Tue Gatehouse was full of long, rambling, 
dark passages with mysterious closets at 
each elbow of them, or curious little unused 
rooms—passages which had struck terror to 
Norah’s soul when ‘she was a child, and 
which even now she thought it expedient to 
run through as speedily as possible, never 
feeling sure that she might not be caught by 
some ghostly intruder behind the half-shut 
doors. Mrs. Drummond followed Susan 
through one of these intricate winding ways. 
It led to a corner room looking out upon 
the garden, and close to the kitchen, which 
was Susan’s bedchamber. For some forgot- 
ten reason or other there was a sort of win- 
dow, three or four broad panes of glass let 
into the partition wall high up between this 
room and the kitchen, the consequence of 
which was that Susan’s room always showed 
a faint light to the garden. This was her 
reason for taking it as the hiding-place for 
the strange guest. 








Mrs. Drummond went down the dark pas- 
sage, feeling herself incapable of speech and 
almost of thought ; a vague wonder why he 
should be so hotly pursued, and how it was 
that Susan should have known this and taken 
it upon herself to receive and shelter one 
who was a stranger to her, passed through 
Helen’s mind. Both these thing were strange 
and must be inquired into hereafter, but in 
the meantime her heart was beating too 
high with personal emotion to be able to 
think of anything else. Was it possible that 
thus strangely, thus suddenly, she was to 
meet him again from whom she had been so 
long parted? Their last interview rushed 
back upon her mind, and his appearance 
then. Seven years ago !—and a man changes 
altogether, becomes, people say, another 
being in seven years. This thought quiver- 
ed vaguely through Helen’s mind. So many 
thoughts went pursuing each other, swift 
and noiseless as ghosts. It was not above 
two minutes from the time she came into the 
hall until she stood at the threshold of Su- 
san’s room ; but a whole world of questions, 
of reflections, had hurried through her 
thoughts. She trembled by intervals with a 
nervous shiver. Her heart beat so violently 
that it seemed at once to choke and to para- 
lyze her. ‘To see him again—to stand face 
to face with him who had come back out of 
the grave,—to change her whole being,—to 
be no more herself, no more Norah’s mother, 
but Robert’s wife again! Her whole frame 
began to shake as with one great pulse. It 
was not joy, it was not fear; it was the won- 
der of it, the miracle, the strange, strange 
incomprehensible, incredible—Could he be 
there ?—nothing more between the two who 
had been parted by death and silence but 
that closed door ? 

Susan turned round upon her just before 
they reached it. Susan, too, hard, bony wo- 
man, little given to emotion, was trembling. 
She wiped her eyes with her apron and gave 
a sniff that was almost a groan, and thrust 
the candle into Helen’s hand. ; 

“Oh, don’t you be hard upon him, Miss 
Helen as was!” cried Susan with a sob; and 
turned and fled into her kitchen. 

Helen stopped for a moment to steady 
herself—to steady the light of the poor can- 
dle which, held by such agitated, unsteady 
hands, was flickering wildly in her grasp. And 
then she opened the door. 

Some one started and rose up suddenly 
with a movement which had at once fear and 
watchfulness in it. Her agitation blinded 
her so that she could not see. She held up 
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the light. If her misty eyes could have made 
him out,—and then all at once there came a 
voice which made her nerves steady in a mo- 
ment, calmed down her pulses, restored to 
her self-command. 

“Helen, isit you? I thought it must be 
my wife.” 

The blood rushed back to Helen’s heart 
with an ebb as sudden as the flow had been, 
making her faint and sick. But the revulsion 
of feeling was as strong, and gave her strength. 
The light gave a leap in her hand as she 
steadied herself, and threw a wild broken 
gleam upon him. 

“Mr. Burton,” she said, “what are you 
doing here?” 

“Then the news had not come,” he cried, 
with a certain relief; “nobody knows as yet? 
Well, well, things are not so bad, then, as I 
thought.” 

She put the candle on the table and looked 
at him. He was dressed in his morning 
clothes, those light-colored summer garments 
which made his full person fuller, but which 
at this hour, and after the scene from which 
she had just come, looked strangely dis- 
orderly and out of place. His linen was 
crushed and soiled, and his coat, which was 
of a color aud material which showed specks 
and wrinkles as much as a woman’s dress, 
had the look of having been worn for a week 
night and day. The air of the vagabond 
which comes so rapidly to a hunted man had 
come to him already, and mixed with his 
habitual air of respectability, of wealth and 
self-importance, in the most curious, almost 
pitiful way. 

“Tell me,” she said, repeating her question 
almost without knowing what she said, “why 
are you here?” 

He did not answer immediately. He made 
an effort to put on his usual jaunty look, to 
speak with his usual jocular superiority. But 
something—whether it was the flickering, 
feeble light of the candle which showed him 
her face, or some instinct of his own, which 
necessity had quickened into life—made him 
aware all at once that the woman by his side 
was in a whirl of mental indecision, that she 
was wavering between two resolves, and that 
this was no time to trifle with her. In such 
circumstances sometimes a man will seize 
upon the best argument which skill could 
select, but sometimes also in his haste and ex- 
citement he snatches at the one which makes 
most against him. He said— 

“T will tell you plainly, Helen. I am as 
your husband was when he went down to the 
river—that night.” 





She gave a strange and sudden cry, and 
turning round made one quick step to the 
door. If she had not seen that Dives in the 
exhibition, if she had not been in the grip of 
wild hope and expectation, I think she would 
have gone straightway, driven by that sudden 
probing of the old wound, and given him up 
to his pursuers. At least that would have 
been her first impulse ; but something turned 
her back. She turned to him again with a 
sudden fire kindled in her eyes. 

“Tt was you who drove him there,” she 
said. 

He made a little deprecating gesture with 
his hands, but he did not say anything. He 
saw in a moment that he had made a mistake. 

“You drove him there,” she repeated, 
** you and—that man ; and now you come to 
me and think I will save you—to me, his wife. 
You drove him to despair, to ruin, and you 
think I am to save you. Why should I? 
What have you done that I should help you? 
You had no pity on him; you let him perish, 
you let him die. You injured me and mine 
beyond the reach of recovery ; and now you 
put yourself into my hands—with your ene- 
mies outside !” 

He gave a shudder, and looked at the 
window as if with a thought of escape ; and 
then he turned round upon her, standing at 
bay. ; 

“Well,” he said, “‘ you have your revenge ; 
I am ruined too. I don’t pretend to hide it 
from you; but I have no river at hand to 
escape into to hide all my troubles in,—but 
only a woman to taunt me that I have tried 
to be kind to—and my wife and my child 
dancing away close by. Listen ; that is what 
you call comfort for a ruined man, is it not?” 

He pointed towards Dura as he spoke. 
Just then a gust of the soft night-wind 
brought with it the sound of the music from 
the great house, that house ablaze with gaiety, 
with splendour, and light, where Clara Burton 
all jewelled and crowned with flowers was 
dancing at this moment, while her mother 
led the way to the gorgeous table where prin- 
ces might have sat down. No doubt the 
whole scene rose before his imagination as it 
did before Helen’s. He sat down upon 
Susan’s rush-bottomed chair with a short 
laugh. One candle flickering in the dim place 
revealing all the homely furniture of the ser- 
vant’s bedroom. What a contrast! what a 
fate! Helen felt as every generous mind 
feels, humbled before the presence of the 
immediate sufferer. He had injured her, and 
she, perhaps, had suffered more deeply than 
Reginald Burton was capable of suffering ; 
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but it was his turn now; he had the first 
place. The sorrow was his before which even 
kings must bow. 

While she stood there with pity stealing 
into her heart, he put down his head into his 
hands with a gesture of utter weariness. 

“« Whatever you are going to do,” he said 
faintly, “let Susan give me something to eat 
first. I have had nothing to eat all day.” 

This appeal made an end of all Helen’s 
enmity. It had been deep, and hot, and 
bitter when all was well with him—but the first 
taste of revenge which Ned’s disappearance 
gave her had appeased Mrs. Drummond. It 
had been bitter, not sweet. And now this 
appeal overcame all her defences. If he 
had asked her to aid in his escape she might 
have resisted still. But he asked her fora 
meal. Tears of humiliation, of pitying shame, 
almost of a kind of tenderness came into her 
eyes. God help the man! Had it come to 
this ? 

She turned into the kitchen, where Susan 
sat bolt upright in a hard wooden chair be- 
fore the fire, with her arms folded, the most 
watchful of sentinels. They had a moment- 
ary discussion what there was to set before 
him, and where it was to be served. Susan’s 
opinion was very strongly in favor of the 
kitchen. 

“Those villains ’ud see the lights to the 
front,” said Susan. ‘And then Miss Norah, 
she'll be coming home, and folks with her. 
Them p-licemen is up to everything. The 
shutters don’t close up to the very top ; and 
if they was to climb into one o’ the trees! 
And besides, there’s a fire here.” 

“Tt is too warm for a fire, Susan.” 

‘Not for them as is in trouble,” said the 
woman ; and she had her way. 

Helen arranged the table with her own 
hands, while Susan made up with her best 
skill an impromptu meal—not of the richest or 
choicest, for the larder at the Gatehouse was 
poorly enough supplied; but fortunately 
there had been something provided for next 
day’s dinner which was available. And when 
the fugitive came in to the warm kitchen—he 
who the day before had made all the house- 
hold miserable in Dura over the failure of a 
salmi—he warmed his hands with a shiver of 
returning comfort, and sniffed the poor cut- 
let as it cooked, and made a wretched attempt 
at a joke in the sudden sense of ease and so- 
lace that had come to him. 

“He was always one for his joke, was Mr. 
Reginald,” Susan said with a sob; and as 
for Helen, this poor pleasantry completed 
her prostration. The sight of him warming 





himself on this July night, eating so eagerly, 
like a man famished, filled her with an inde- 
scribable pity. It was not so much magna- 
nimity on her part as utter failure on his, 
How could she lay sins to this man’s charge, 
who was not great enough in himself to 
frighten a fly? The pity in her heart hurt 
her like an ache, and she was ashamed. 

But what was to be done? She went soft- 
ly, almost stealthily (with the strange feeling 
that they might hear her out of doors, of 
which she was not herself aware), up to her 
bed-room, which was over the drawing-room, 
and looked out into the moonlight. The 
men still kept their place opposite at the 
Rectory gate—and now a third man, one of 
the Dura police, with his lantern in his hand, 
joined them. Helen was a woman full of all 
the natural prejudices and susceptibilities. 
Her pride received such a wound by the ap- 
pearance of this policeman as it would be 
difficult to describe. Reginald Burton was 
her enemy, her antagonist ; and yet now she 
remembered her cousin. The Burtons had 
been of unblemished good fame in all their 
branches till now. The shame which had 
been momentarily thrown upon her husband 
had been connected with so much anguish 
that Helen's pride had not been called up- 
permost. But now it seizeduponher. ‘The 
moment the Dura policeman appeared, it be- 
came evident to her that all the world knew, 
and the pang ran through her proud heart 
like a sudden arrow. Her kindred were 
disgraced, her own blood, the honest, good 
people in their graves ; and Ned—poor, in- 
nocent Ned !—at the other end of the world. 
The pang was so sharp that it forced tears 
from her, though she was not given to weep- 
ing. A policeman! as if the man was 4 
thief who was her own cousin, of her own 
blood! And then the question returned, 
What was to be done? I don’t know what 
horrible vision of the culprit dragged through 
the street, with his ignominy visible to the 
whole world, rose before Helen’s imagina- 
tion. It did not occur to her that such a 
capture might be very decorously, very 
quietly made. She could think of nothing 
but the poor ragged wretch whom she had once 
seen handcuffed, his clothes all muddy with 
the falls he had got in struggling for his liber- 
ty, and a policeman on either side of him. 
This was the only form in which shé could 
realise an arrest by the hands of justice. 
And to see the master of Dura thus dragged 
through the village, with all the people round, 
once so obsequious, staring with stupid, im- 
pudent wonder! Anything, anything rather 
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than that! Helen ran down-stairs again, 
startling herself with the sound she made. 
In the quiet she could hear the knife and 
fork which were still busy in the kitchen, 
and the broken talk with Susan which the 
fugitive kept up. She heard him laugh, and 
it made her heart sick. This time she turned 
to the other side, to the long passage oppo- 
site to that which led to the kitchen, which 
was the way of communication with the 
apartments of the Haldanes. The door 
there, which was generally fastened, was open 
to-night, and the light was still in Stephen’s 
window, and he himself, for the first time for 
years, had been left to this late hour in his 
chair. He was seated there, very still and 
motionless, when Helen entered. He had 
dropped asleep in his loneliness. The can- 
dies on the table before him threw a strange 
light upon the pallor of his face, upon the 
closed eyes, and head thrown back. His 
hair had grown grey in these seven years ; 
his face had refined and softened in the long 
suffering, in the patient, still, leaden days 
which he had lived through, making no com- 
plaint. He looked like an apostle in this 
awful yet gentle stillness—and he looked as 
if he were dead. 

But even Mrs. Drummond's entrance was 


enough to rouse him—the rustle of her 
dress, or perhaps even the mere sense that 


there was some one near him. He opened 
his eyes dreamily. 

“Well, mother, I hope you have enjoyed 
it,” he said, with a smile. Then suddenly 
becoming aware who his companion was, 
“Mrs. Drummond! I beg your pardon. 
What has happened ?” 

She came and stood by him, holding out 
her hand, which he took and held between 
his. There was a mutual pity between 
these two—a sympathy which was almost 
tenderness. They were so sorry for each 
other—so destitute of any power to help 
each other! Most touching and close of 
bonds ! 

“ Something has happened,” she said. 

“Mr. Haldane, I have come to you for 
your advice.” 

He looked up at her anxiously. 

“ Not Norah—not—any one arrived 

“Oh, no, no; something shameful, painful, 
terrible. You know what is going on at the 
great house. Mr. Haldane, Reginald Burton 
is here in Susan’s kitchen, hidden, and men 
watching for him outside. Men—policemen ! 
That is what I mean. And oh! what am I 
to do?” 

He held her hand still, and his touch kept 





her calm. He did not say anything for a 
minute, except one low exclamation under 
his breath. 

“« Sit down,” he said. 
Is it very late?” 

“ Past midnight. By-and-by your mother 
will be back. Tell me first, while we are 
alone and can speak freely, what can I do?” 

“‘ He is hiding here,” said Stephen, “and 
policemen outside? Then he is ruined, and 
found out. That is what you mean. Com- 
pose yourself, and tell me, if you can, what 
you know, and what you wish to do.” 

“Oh, what does my wish matter?” she 
cried. “I am asking you what is possible. 
I know little more than I tell you. He is 
here, worn-out, miserable, ruined, and the 
men watching to take him. I don’t know 
how it has happened, why he canie, or how 
they found it out; but so it is. They are 
there now in front of the house. How am I 
to get him out ?” 

“Is that the only question?” 
asked. 

She looked at him with an impatience she 
could not restrain. 

“What other question can there be, Mr. 
Haldane? In a few minutes they will be 
back.” 

‘‘ But there is another question,” he said. 
“T believe this man has been our ruin— 
yours and mine—yours, Mrs. Drummond, 
more fatally than mine. -Golden was but 
one of his instruments, I believe—as guilty, 
but not more so. He has ruined us, and 
more than us i 

She wrung her hands in her impatience. 

“Mr. Haldane, I hear steps. We may but 
have a moment more.” 

He put his hand upon her arm. 

“Think !” he cried. “Are we to let him 
go—to save him that he may ruin others ? 
Is it just? Think what he has made us all 
suffer. Is there to be no punishment for 
him?” 

“Oh, punishment!” she cried. “ Do you 
know what punishment means, when you 
make yourself the instrument of it? It 
means revenge ; and there is nothing so bit- 
ter, nothing so terrible, as to see your own 
handiwork, and to- think, ‘It was not God 
that did this ; it was me.’” 

“ How can you tell?” 

“Oh, yes, I can tell. There was his son. 
I thought it was a just return for all the 
harm he had done when his poor boy 
But Ned went away, and left everything. 
It was not my fault; it was not Norah's 
fault. Yet she had done it, and I had wished 
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she might. No; no more revenge. How 
can I get him away?” 

“I am not so forgiving as you,” he said. 

Helen could not rest. She rose up from 
the seat she had drawn to his side, and went 
to the window. There were steps that 
frightened her moving about outside, and 
then there was the sound of voices. 

**Come in and go over the house! Come 
in at this hour of the night!” said a voice. 
It was Miss Jane’s voice, brisk and alert 
as usual. Helen hurried into the hall, to 
the door, where she could hear what was 
said. 

“But Jane, Jane, if anyone has got in? 
A thief—perhaps a murderer! Oh, my poor 
Stephen !” 

“Nonsense, mother! If you like to stay 
outside there, I’ll go over all the house with 
Susan, and let youknow. Why, Mrs. Drum- 
mond! Here are some men who want to 
come in to search for some one at this time 
of night.” 

“I have told them already they should not 
come in,” said Helen. 

She had opened the door, and stood in 
front of it with a temerity which she scarcely 
felt justified in; for how did she know they 
might not rush past her, and get in before 
she could stop them? Such was her idea— 
such was the idea of all the innocent people 
in the house. The Dura policeman was 
standing by with his truncheon and his lan- 
tern. 

“T’ve told ’em, mum, as it’s a mistake,” 
said that functionary ; “and that this ’ere is 
the quietest, most respectablest ’ouse—” 

“Thanks, Wilkins,” said Helen. 

It was a positive comfort to her, and did 
her good, this simple testimony. And to think 
that Wilkins knew no better than that ! 

“Will you keep near the house?” she 
said, turning to him, with that feeling that he 
was ‘fon our side” which had once prepos- 
sessed Norah in favour of Mr. Rivers. “My 
daughter will be coming back presently, and 
I don’t want to have her annoyed or fright- 
ened with this story. No one except the 
people who belong to it shall enter this house 
to-night.” 

** As you please, ma’am ; but I hope you 
knows the penalty,” said the detective. 

Helen did not know of any penalty, nor 
did she care. She was wound up to so high 
a strain of excitement, that had she been 
called upon to put her arm in the place of 
the bolt, or do any other futile heroic piece 
of resistance, she would not have hesitated. 
She closed the door upon Mrs. Haldane and 





her daughter, one of whom was frightened 
and the other excited. As they all came 
into the hall, Susan became visible, with her 
candle in her hand, defending the passage to 
the kitchen. Something ludicrous, something 
pathetic and tragic and terrible was in the 
aspect of the house, and its guardians—had 
one been wise enough to perceive what it 
meant. . . 

“If Susan will come with me,” said Miss 
Jane briskly, “after that idiot of a man’s 
romance, my mother will think we are all 
going to be murdered in our beds. If Susan 
will come with me, I'll go over all the house.” 

“We have examined ours,” said Helen. 
“Susan, go with Miss Jane. Mrs. Haldane, 
Mr. Stephen is tired, I think.” 

“Stephen must not be alarmed,” said Mrs. 
Haldane with hesitation. ‘ But are you sure 
it is safe? Do you really think it is safe? 
You see, after all, when our door is open it 
is one house. A man might run from one 
room to another. Oh, Jane—Mrs. Drummond 
—if you will believe me, I can see a shadow 
down that passage! Oh, my dear, you are 
youngandrash! ‘The men will know better; 
let them come in.” 

“I cannot allow them to come in. There 
is no one, I assure you, except your son, 
who wants your help.” 

“You are like Jane,” said the old lady; 
“you are so bold and rash. Oh, I wish I 
had begged them to stay all night. I 
wouldn’t mind giving a shilling or two. 
Think if Stephen should be frightened! 
Oh, yes, I am going; but don’t leave me, 
dear. I couldn't be alone ; I shall be fright- 
ened of my life.” : 

This was how it was that Helen was in 
Stephen’s room again when Miss Jane came 
down, bustling and satisfied. 

“You may make yourself perfectly easy, 
mother. We have gone over all the rooms 
—looked under the beds and in the cup- 
boards, and there is not a ghost of anything. 
Poor Susan is tired sitting up for us all; I 
told her I’d wait up for Norah. Well, now 
you don’t ask any news of the ball, Stephen. 
Norah has danced the whole evening; I 
have never seen her sitting down once. 
Her dress is beautiful ; and as for herself, my 
dear! But everybody was looking their 
best. I don’t admire Clara Burton in a gen- 
eral way ; but really Clara Burton was some- 
thing splendid—Yes, yes, mother ; of course 
we must get Stephen to bed.” . 

“‘Good-night,” said Helen, going up to 
him. She looked in his face wistfully ; but 
now the opportunity was over, and what 
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could he say ? He held her hand a moment, 
feeling the tremor in it. 

“Good night,” he said ; and then very low 
he added hurriedly, “‘ The gate into the Dura 
woods—the garden door.” 

“Thanks,” she said, with a loud throb of 
her heart. 

The excitement, the suspense, were car- 
rying Helen far beyond her will or intention. 
She had been sensible of a struggle at first 
whether she would not betray the fugitive. 
Now her thoughts had progressed so fast 
and far, that she would have fought for him, 
putting even her slight strength in the way 
to defend him or protect his retreat. He 
was a man whom she almost hated ; and yet 
all her thoughts were with him, wondering 
was he safe by himself, and what could be 
done to make him safer still. She left the 
Haldane’s side of the house eagerly, and hur- 
ried down the passage to the kitchen. He 
was there, in Susan’s arm-chair before the 
fire. His meal was over, and he had turned 
to the fire again, and fallen into a doze. 
While she was moving about in a fever of 
anxiety, he himself, with his head sunk on 
his breast, was unconscious of his own dan- 


ger. Helen, who felt incapable of either rest-, 


ing or sleep, stood still and looked at him in a 


sort of stupor. 

“ Poor dear, poor dear!” said Susan, hold- 
ing up her hand in warning, “he’s been wor- 
rited and worn out, and he’s dozed off—the 
best thing he could do.” 

He might rest, but she could not. She 
went down the few steps to the garden, and 
stole out into the night, cautiously opening 
and closing the door. The garden was 
walled all round. It was a productive, weal- 
thy garden, which, even when the Gatehouse 
tad been empty, was worth keeping up, and 
its doors and fastenings were all in good order. 
There was no chance of any one getting in 
by that side. Mrs. Drummond stole out into 
the white moonlight, which suddenly surged 
upon her figure, and blazoned it all over 
with silver, and crept round, trembling at 
every pebble she disturbed, to the unused 
door which opened into the Dura woods. It 





had been made that there might be a rapid 
means of communication between the Gate- 
house and the mansion, but it had never been 
used since the Drummonds came. She had 
forgotten this door until Stephen reminded 
her of its existence. It was partially hid be- 
hind a thicket of raspberry-bushes, which had 
grown high and strongin front. Fortunately, 
a rusted key was in the lock. With the great- 
est difficulty Helen turned it, feeling as if the 
sound, as it grated and resisted, raised whirl- 
winds of echoes all round her, and must 
betray what she was doing. Even when it 
was unlocked, it took all her strength to pull 
it open, for she coulddo no more. For one 
moment she pressed out into the dark, rustling 
woods. Through the foliage she could see 
the glance of the lights from the house and 
the moving flicker of carriage-lamps going 
down the avenue. The music came upon her 
with a sudden burst like an insult. Oh, 
heaven! to think that all this should be going 
on, the dancing and laughter, and Aim dozing 
there by Susan’s kitchen fire ! 

She paused a little in the garden in the 
stillness—not for rest, but that she might 
arrange her thoughts without interruption. 
But there was no stillness there that night. 
The music came to her on the soft wind, 
now lower, now louder; the sound of the 
carriage-wheels coming and going kept up a 
low, continuous roll; now and then there 
would come the sound of a voice. It was 
still early; only a few timid guests who 
feared late hours, old people and spectators 
like the Haldanes, were leaving the ball. It 
was in full career. The very sky seemed 
flushed over Dura House, with its numberless 
lights. 

Helen formed her plan as she crept about 
the garden in the moonlight. Oh, if some 
kindly cloud would but rise, and veil for a 
little this poor earth with its mysteries! But 
all was clear, well seen, visible ; the clear 
night and the blue heavens were not pitiful, 
like Helen. Man is often hard upon man, 
heaven knows, yet it is man only who can 
feel for the troubles of mankind. 
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Go1inc from Motiers Travers 4 Boudry 
to Neufchatel, said the young professor of 
botany, you follow a road shut in between 
two walls of rock, of a great elevation. 
They are from five to six hundred feet high, 
and are carpeted with wild plants ; mountain 
thyme, ferns, cranberries, ground ivy and 
other vines, which produce an admirable ef- 
fect. 

The road winds through the defile, mounts, 
descends, turns, is level or precipitous ac- 
cording to the thousand inequalities of the 
ground. Gray rocks overarch it in some 
places, in other places they divide and show 
you the blue distance, the dark melancholy 
depths skirted by pines,.as far as the eye can 
reach. Behind all flows the Reuss, which 
leaps in cascades, creeps along under thick- 
ets, foams, smokes, and thunders in the 
abysses. The echoes bring you the tumult 
and roaring of the waves, like a great contin- 
uous hum. 

Since my departure from Tiibingue the 
weather had constantly been fine; but, as I 
reached the top of this gigantic staircase, 
about two leagues from the little village of 
Noirsaigue, I suddenly saw great clouds of 


dark gray gathering over my head, and they 


soon invaded all the defile. This vapor was 
so thick that it penetrated my clothing like 
a heavy dew. Although it was only two 
o'clock in the afternoon, the sky had become 
dark as at the approach of night, and I saw 
that a terrible storm was at hand. 


Looking all around for a shelter, I noticed | 


through one of those large embrasures which 
unfold to you the perspective of the Alps, at 
two or three hundred paces from me, on the 
slope which leads down to the lake, an old 
chalet quite gray and mouldy, with little 
round window-panes, a sloping roof covered 
with large stones, an outside staircase with 
carved railing, and one of those basket bal- 
conies where the young Swiss girls are fond 
of hanging out their white chemises and little 
red petticoats. At this moment a tall wo- 
man in a black cap was in the act of folding 
the linen, and taking in the other things, 
which the wind was blowing about. 

On the left of this building a large bee- 
house placed against the beams of the bal- 
cony, formed a projection above the valley. 

You can well imagine that, without losing 
a moment, I sprang forward through the 
heath to gain this refuge, and it was well I did, 
for I had hardly reached the door when the 
storm burst forth with terrible fury. Every 


gust of wind seemed as if it would sweep 
away the chalet, but its foundations were 
solid, and the security of the good people 
who welcomed me, completely reassured 
me. 

Here lived Walter Young, his wife Cathe- 
rine, and their only daughter, little Roesel. 
I remained with them three days, for the 
wind, which went down towards midnight, 
had heaped up so much fog in the Valley of 
Neufchatel that our mountain was literally 
drowned in it. One could not go twenty 
paces from the chalet without losing his way. 
Every morning, when the good people saw 
me take my stick and buckle on my bag, 
they would exclaim :— 

“Good heavens! what are you going to 
do, M. Hennétius? Don’t think of starting. 
You'll get nowhere. In heaven’s name stay 
with us.” 

And Young, opening the door, would say, 
“See, sir, one needs to be tired of life to risk 
it among these rocks. The holy dove itself 
could not find its ark in the midst of such a 
fog.” 

_ A single glance at the hill decided me to 
put my stick ‘behind the door again. 

Walter Young was a man of the olden 
time. He was nearly sixty. His fine face 
| had a calm and benevolent expression. He 
| had a real apostle’s head ; his wife, in a great 
| black silk cap, pale and dreamy, had the 
same cast of countenance. These two sil- 
houettes, traced upon the little lead-framed 
window-panes of the chalet, recalled to me 
| past memories, like those pictures of Albert 
Durer, the sight of which alone takes us back 
to the simple faith, the patriarchal manners 
of the fifteenth century. The long brown 
beams in the sitting-room, the pine table, the 
chairs of ash-wood, with flat-backs cut out in 
the form of a heart, the pewter cups, the side- 
board covered with flowered dishes, the 
Christ of old box-wood on an ebony cross, 
and the worm-eaten clock with its china face 
and numberless weights completed the illu- 
sion. But there was another charm, besides, 
in the face of the daughter, little Roesel. 
I see her still, in her stiff head-dress with 
wide watered ribbons, her delicate figure 
draped in a loose blue garment, falling to the 
knees, her little white hands crossed in an 
attitude of reverie, her long fair tresses,—a 
slender, graceful, airy creature. Yes, I see 
Roesel seated in the large leather arm-chair, 
against the blue curtain of the alcove, smiling 
to herself, listening and dreaming. 
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On my arrival her sweet face had touched 
me, and I wondered why she looked so sad 
and suffering. Why did she droop her beau- 
tiful, pale forehead? Why did she not raise 
her eyes ? 

Alas ! the poor child had been blind from 
her birth. She had never seen the broad sur- 
face of the lake, the blue sheet of water which 
blends so harmoniously with the sky, the fish- 
ermen’s boats which furrow it, the wooded 
summits which tower aboveit, and are reflect- 
ed tremulously in its waves, the mossy rocks, 
the Alpine plants, so green, so bright, so 
splendid in color ; nor the sun sinking behind 
the glaciers, nor the great evening-shadows 
covering the valleys, nor the golden brooms, 
nor the wide heaths—nothing! She had seen 
none of these things— nothing of what we 
saw every day from the little windows of the 
chalet. 

What sad and bitter irony, I said to my- 
self, looking through the small, round win- 
dow-panes into the fog, and watching for the 
sunshine. What a bitter irony of fate! To 
be blind here, here, in the face of this sub- 
lime nature, of this illimitable grandeur, to 
be blind! O my God, my God, who can 
judge thy impenetrable decrees, who can 
dispute the justice of thy severity, even 
when it weighs heavily upon the innocent? 

3ut to be blind in the presence of thy grand- 

est works, thy works which unceasingly re- 
new our enthusiasm, our love, our admiration 
for thy spirit, thy power, and thy goodness ! 
What crime can the poor child have com- 
mitted to merit such a hard fate ? 

And I reflected upon these things. I 
asked myself what compensation Divine 
mercy could grant to this creature after 
having deprived her of the greatest of its 
benefits. And, finding none, I doubted its 
power. 

“Presumptuous man,” said the poet-king, 
“ dares to glorify himself in his science and 
to judge the Eternal One! But his wisdom 
is as folly, his light as darkness.” 

On that day a great mystery of nature was 
to be revealed to me, doubtless to humiliate 
my pride and teach me that nothing is im- 
possible with God, with whom, alone, it rests, 
to multiply our senses, and to satisfy those 
which are good in his sight. 

Here the young professor took from his 
tortoise-shell snuff-box a slight pinch, which 
he delicately snuffed up his left nostril, rais- 
ing his eyes to the ceiling with a contem- 
plative air; then after a few seconds he con- 
tinued as follows :— 

Has it not sometimes seemed to you, 





dear ladies, when you have gone into the 
country on pleasant summer-days, especially 
after a light shower, when the warm air, the 
white vapor, the thousand perfumes and the 
sweet breath of the plants penetrated and 
warmed you, that the foliage in the broad sol- 
itary walks, the bowers and bushes, leaned 
down to you, as if to seize and embrace you ; 
that the little flowers, the daisies, the forget- 
me-nots, the convolvulus in the fresh turf, in 
the shadow of the hedges, and the mosses 
along the walks raised their hoods, and fol- 
lowed you with a long, long look,—have you 
not felt an unspeakable languor, a desire to 
sigh without any apparent reason, even to 
shed tears, and have you not asked yourself, 
“My God, my God, why does so much love 
penetrate me? Why do my knees bend? 
Why do I weep? Whence comes it all?” 
From the life, from the love of thousands of 
beings which surround you, which lean to- 
wards you, which spring forward to hold you, 
and murmur gently—“ I love thee! I love 
thee. Remain—oh, do not leave me!” 

It is because of these myriad little hands, 
these thousand looks and sighs and kisses 
of the air, the leaves, the breeze, the light, 
all this immense creation, this universal life, 
this infinite soul, pervading the sky, the earth, 
and the sea. It is this, ladies, that makes 
you tremble, sigh, and sit down by the road- 
side, your heads bowed down, sobbing and 
knowing not how to express the feelings of 
your overcharged hearts. Yes, this is the 
cause of your deep emotion. 

But imagine, now, the rapt enthusiasm, the 
religious sentiment, of a being who should al- 
ways be in such a state of ecstasy. Were he 
blind, deaf, miserable, abandoned by every 
one, do you think he would have anything to 
envy us? That his destiny would not be in- 
finitely more beautiful than ours? For my- 
self, I do-not doubt it. Doubtless you will 
tell me it is impossible, the human soul 
would succumb under the weight of such 
felicity, and, besides, whence would it come ? 
What organs could convey to it, always and 
everywhere, the feeling of universal life? I 
do not know, ladies. Nevertheless, listen 
and judge. 

The day of my arrival at the chalet I had 
remarked a singular fact—that the young 
blind girl was especially anxious about the 
bees. While the wind blew outside, Roesel, 
her head leaning on her hand, seemed very 
attentive. 

“Father,” said she, “I think the third 
hive in the bee-house, on the right, near the 
end, is still open. Go and see ; the storm 
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comes from the north; all the bees are in. 
You can close the hive !” 

And the old man went out at the side-door, 
came back again, and said— 

“It is all right. I have closed it, my 
child!” 

Then, half an hour afterward, the young 
girl awaking again, as if from a dream, mur- 
mured: ‘‘ There are no more bees outside ; 
but under the roof of the bee-house, some 
are waiting, they belong in the sixth hive from 
the door. Go, let them in, father!” 

And the old man immediately went out. 
He stayed more than a quarter of an hour, 
then came back to tell his daughter that all 
was right, the bees had just gone in. The 
child bent her head and answered, “It is 
well.” 

Then she seemed to fall asleep. I, stand- 
ing near the stove, lost myself in deep 
thought. How could the poor blind girl 
know that all the bees had not gone into this 
or that hive? ‘That such a hive was open? 
It seemed inconceivable to me, but as it was 
only an hour since I had arrived, I thought I 
had no right to interrogate my hosts about 
their daughter. It is painful to question 
people about what touches them so nearly. 
I supposed that Young agreed to his 
daughter's observations from complaisance ; 
to make her think that she was useful, that 
her foresight saved the bees from many ac- 
cidents. This idea seemed to me the sim- 
plest, the truest,—I thought no more about 
it. 


We supped about seven o’clock on cheese 
and milk, and when night came, Young took 
me into a tolerably large chamber up one 
flight of stairs, furnished with a bed and a 
few chairs, and wainscoted with pine, like 


most of the Swisschalets. Youare separated 
from your neighbors only by partitions, and 
can hear every step, every word. That night 
I slept to the whistling of the wind, and the 
rattling of the window panes, beaten by the 
rain. 

The next day the wind had gone down. 
We were plunged in fog. When I awoke I 
saw that my little window-panes were white— 
coated with fog. I opened my window. 
The valley looked like an immense steam- 
bath. Some spires of pine-trees alone stood 
out, relieved in outline upon this mass of 
vapor that filled the air; below, the clouds 
had accumulated in regular layers down to 
the surface of the lake. - All was calm, mo- 
tionless, silent. 

Going down into the sitting-room I found 
my hosts at breakfast. 





“We are waiting for you,” said Young 
gayly. a 

“Pardon us,” said the mother, “it is our 
breakfast hour.” 

“Oh! that is right—that is right. 
you for not minding my laziness.” 

Roesel seemed more lively than she had 
been the night before,—the brightest color 
glowed on her cheeks. 

“The wind has gone down,” said she ; “the 
storm is over.” 

‘Must we open the hive?” asked Young. 

“No, no; the bees would be lost in the 
fog, and then, everything is soaked with 
water. The brambles and mosses are full of it. 
The least gust would drown many of them. 
Let us wait. Ah! I know very well they are 
tired—they want to work—it torments them 
to eat their honey, instead of gathering it. 
But I don’t want to lose them. Several of 
the hives are already weak; they would 
perish in winter. To-morrow we will see.” 

The two old people listened gravely, and 
made no objection. About nine o’clock the 
young blind girl wished to visit the bees. 
Young and Catherine followed her. I did 
so likewise, from a very natural feeling of 
curiosity. We crossed the kitchen, the door 
of which opened on a narrow terrace outside. 
Above it rose the roof of the bee-house. It 
was thatched, and from the eaves hung a 
magnificent honeysuckle and some festoons 
of wild grape-vine. The hives stood close 
together on three shelves. 

Roesel went from one to the other, caress- 
ing them with her hand and murmuring : 

“A little patience—a little patience. 
There’s too much fog this morning. Oh, the 
misers who are complaining !” 

And we heard inside a vague buzzing which 
grew louder and louder until she had passed. 
This rendered me more attentive. I felt that 
some strange mystery was underlying it, but 
what was my surprise, on entering the sitting- 
room again, to hear the blind girl say in a 
melancholy voice : 

“No, father, I would rather not see to-day 
than lose my eyes. I will sing, I will do 
something to amuse myself, no matter what, 
but the bees must not go out.” 

While she was speaking in this way I looked 
at Walter Young, who, looking out of the 
window, answered simply :— 

“You are right, my child ; yes, I think you 
are right. Besides, you would not see much ; 
the valley is perfectly white. Pshaw! it 1s 
not worth seeing.” 

And while I stood quite stupefied, the 
child said: “Ah! how beautiful it was day 


I thank 
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before yesterday. Who would have thought 
that the storm on the lake would have brought 
us so much fog. Now we must fold our 
wings again and creep along like a poor cater- 
ilar.” 
. Then, after a few moments’ silence : “‘ How 
happy I was under the great pines of the 
Grindenwald; how the honey-dew rained 
from heaven. It fell on all the branches. 
What a harvest we had! What a harvest! 
And how sweet the air was on the shores of 
the lake, in the rich pasturage of Tanne- 
matte,—and the green moss; and the fra- 
grant grass. Isang, I laughed; the wax, the 
honey filled our cells. What happiness to be 
everywhere, to see everything, to hum in the 
depths of the woods, on the mountain, in the 
valley.” 

Again there was silence. With mouth 
wide open, and eyes starting from my head, 
I listened intently, not knowing what to 
think or say. 

“ And when the shower came,” she con- 
tinued smiling, “ how frightened we were! 
And how that great clap of thunder terrified 
us! A large drone, nestling under the same 


fern with me, shut its eyes at each flash of 
lightning ; a grasshopper sheltered itself 
under its great green wings, and the poor 


little crickets clambered up on a high peony 
to escape from the flood. But what was 
most terrible was the nest of linnets quite 
near us in the brushwood. The mother flew 
right and left around us, and the little ones 
opened their large yellow beaks till we could 
see down their throats. How frightened we 
were! oh, how frightened! I shall remem- 
ber it long. Thank heaven, a gust of wind 
brought us to the hill-side. Adieu ! baskets, 
the vintage is over. We must not hope to 
go out thus very soon.” 

At these true descriptions of nature, this 
ecstasy, this worship of the day, of light, it was 
not possible for me to doubt. 

“The blind girl sees,” I said to myself, 
“she sees with thousands of eyes. The bee- 
house is her life, her soul. Every bee bears 
a part of it through space and returns, drawn 
by thousands of invisible threads. The blind 
girl penetrates into the flowers, the mosses. 
She becomes intoxicated with their perfume. 
When the sun shines she is everywhere,—on 
the hill, in the valleys, in the forests,—as far 
as her sphere of attraction extends.” And 
I was confounded by this strange magnetism, 
and said to myself, ‘Honor, glory, honor to 
the power, the wisdom, the infinite goodness 
of the Eternal One, Nothing is impossible 
to Him; every day, every hour, reveals to 





us his grandeur.” While I was absorbed in 
these enthusiastic thoughts Roesel addressed 
me, smiling sweetly. 

“Stranger!” said she. 

“What is it, my child?” 

“You are much astonished, and you are 
not the first one. The rector Hégel of 
Neufchatel and other’ travelers have come 
expressly to see me. They thought I was 
blind. You thought so too, didn't you ?” 

“It is true, my child; I thank God that I 
was mistaken.” 

“Oh! said she, I hear that you are good, 
—yes, I hear it in your voice. When the sun 
shines, I will open my eyes to look at you, 


| and when you go away I will go with you as 


far as the foot of the hill.” Then, laughing 
archly, she added: “ Yes, I will make music 
for your ear, and rest on your cheek; but 
take care,—take care,—you must not try to 
catch me ; if you do, I will sting you. Prom- 
ise me not to be angry.” 

‘* I promise, Roesel,” I answered, with tears 
in my eyes, “and I promise you also to kill 
no more bees nor insects of any kind, unless 
they are hurtful.” 

“They are God's eyes,” murmured she. 
“I have only my poor bees to see with, but 
He has all the hives, all the ant-hills, all the 
leaves of the forest, every blade of grass. 
He sees, He feels, He loves, He suffers, He 
does good with all these things. Ah! M. 
Hennétius, how right you are not to make 
the good God suffer, who loves you so 
much.” 

I had never been more affected. For a 
moment I could not speak. Then I said:— 

**So, my dear child, you see by your bees. 
How can you do that ?” 

“T don’t know, M. Hennétius ; perhaps it 
is because I love them very much. When 
I was very small they adopted me. They 
have never done me harm. When I was 
little I liked to listen for hours, alone, on the 
floor of the bee-house, to their humming. 
Still I could see nothing ; all was black around 
me, but insensibly the light came. At first 
I saw the sun a little, when it was very warm ; 
then a little better ; then the clematis and the 
honeysuckle of the chalet, like a shadow; 
then the full blaze of light. I began to go 
out of myself. My mind went away with 
the bees. I saw the mountain, the rocks, 
the lake, the flowers and mosses, and in the 
evening, all alone, I thought of them. I 
thought these things beautiful, and when any 
one spoke of this or that,—of the huckle- 
berries, the mulberries, the heath,—I said to 
myself, I know these things. They are 
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black, brown, green. I saw them in my 
mind, and every day I knew them better 
through my dear bees. So I love them 
dearly, indeed, M. Hennétius. If you only 
knew how it troubles me when we must take 
the honey or the wax away!” 

“I believe it, my child, I believe it.” 

My delight at this discovery was un- 
bounded. For several days Roesel told me 
of her impressions. She knew all the flow- 
ers, all the Alpine plants, and gave me de- 
scriptions of a great many which had not yet 
received scientific names, and which are 
found, no doubt, only on inaccessible heights. 
The poor young girl was often moved in 
speaking of her dear friends, the little flowers. 
‘“* How many times,” said she, “‘ have I talked 
for hours with a bit of golden broom or a 
tender forget-me-not with great blue eyes, 
and sympathized in their griefs. All would 
like to go away—to fly. All complain of 
withering in the ground, and being obliged to 
wait days and weeks for a drop of dew to 
refresh them!” 

And thereupon Roesel undertook to tell 
me long stories of these endless conver- 
sations. It was marvelous. Only to hear 


her, one would fall in love with a wild rose 
or feel lively sympathy or deep compassion 


for the feelings of a violet, for its misfortunes 
and its concealed sufferings. 

What shall I say more, dear ladies? It is 
painful to leave a subject in which the soul 
has so many mysterious outlets, and fancy 
such a scope; but everything in this world 
below must end, even the sweetest dreams. 

Early in the morning of- the third day, a 
light breeze softly lifted thé fog from the lake. 
From my window I saw it roll up, heavier 
and heavier, and the breeze carried it farther 
and farther away, disclosing first a bit of blue, 
then the steeple of a hamlet, some green 
summits, then a skirting of pines, a valley, 
and the immense floating mass rose and rose 
towards us. By ten o’clock it had passed 
by, and the heavy cloud, resting on the arid 
summits of Chasser, still menaced us, but a 
last effort of the wind carried it over to the 
other side, and it disappeared in the gorges 
of Sainte-Croix. Then this sturdy Alpine 
vegetation seemed to renew its youth; the 
heather, the lofty pines, the old chestnut- 
trees, bathed in dew, glowed with a more 
vigorous health. There was something about 





them joyous, laughing, and grave at the same 
time. One felt the hand of God in all this 
—His eternity. 

I went down-stairs thoughtfully. Roesel 
was already in the bee-house. Young, half- 
opening the door, showed her to me seated 
in the shadow of the wild grape-vine, her 
head drooping, as if asleep. 

“Take care,” said he, “don’t wake her. 
Her spirit is away. She sleeps, she dreams. 
She is happy.” 

The bees were whirling about in thou- 
sands, like a wave of gold, above the abyss. 
I looked at this marvelous spectacle for some 
minutes, praying softly that God would con. 
tinue his love to the poor child. 

Then, turning round, I said: ‘ Master 
Young, it is time for me to go.” He him- 
self fastened my bag over my/ shoulder and 
gave me my stick. Mother Catherine looked 
at me with emotion. They both accom- 
panied me to the door of the chalet. 

“ Farewell,” said Walter, pressing my 
hand, “a pleasant journey, and think of us 
sometimes !” 

“I shall never forget you,” answered I in 
avery melancholy tone. ‘May your bees 
prosper. May you receive from heaven the 
happiness which you deserve.” 

“Amen, M. Hennétius,” said good moth- 
er Catherine, “‘amen! A pleasant journey. 
Take care of yourself.” 

I left them. They remained on the terrace 
until I had reached the road. Three times 
I turned and waved my hat. They waved 
their hands. Good people! Why do we not 
meet with such every day? 

Little Roesel accompanied me to the foot 
of the hill, as she had promised. For a long 
time her sweet music lightened the fatigue 
of my way. I seemed to recognize her in 
every bee that came to buzz in my ear, and 
I thought I heard her say playfully in her 
childish voice: ‘Take courage, M. Hen- 
nétius, take courage. Isn’t it very warm? 
Look here, must I sting you? Ha, ha, ha! 
don't be afraid. You know we are good 
friends.” 

It was not until we had reached the end 
of the valley that she at last took leave of 
me, when the loud murmur of the lake 
drowned her gentle humming; but the 
thought of her followed me all through my 
journey, and I think it will never leave me. 
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GENTLY swelling hills and broad valleys, 
cultivated surfaces and patches of dark woods, 
small tenements and country mansions, were 
the leading characteristics which unveiled 
themselves before me as I sat perched on the 
top of a diligence lumbering through one of 
the southern departments of France. The 
fine morning and lofty perch kindled a gentle 
exhilaration. 

Efforts to get up a conversation with the 
driver, with whom I sat alone, were not en- 
couraged by him in the early morning. He 
addressed himself to his horses, and 1 was a 
wall-flower. The “eth” was the refrain to 
the occasional “ voyons,” “allez,” and “al- 
lons donc” which he pronounéed, and this 
was all. Buta breach was made in this wall 
of reserve when we reached a cluster of 
houses on the side of a hill, by sharing with 
him a bottle of grape-juice while the mail 
was being taken out. This touched him. 
He patted the bottle caressingly and said it 
was the friend of man, which I afterwards 
discovered was his standing joke. From the 


lower branch of a tree swung the sign, “Au 
Lion d'Or,” and above the lettering was ex- 
hibited an execrable yellow lion intended to 


be golden. 

My attention was arrested by three or 
four geese which waddled past us, with sticks 
twelve to eighteen inches long run through 
their bills. The why was asked. It was to 
keep them from getting through the fences 
into the garden-patches or potager,—for an 
inclosure where vegetables are grown the 
Frenchman calls a potager ; that devoted to 
grass, trees, or flowers is agarden. I subse- 
quently observed that when the geese were 
not thus accoutered they were tended all day 
long by a little girl, until they were housed 
at night. The goose is habituated to the pres- 
ence of the shepherdess but is too stupid to 
manifest affection. In France, as with us, 
this bird is the often-used figure of stupidity ; 
the French also press the turkey into the 
same service, which we do not. If the Gaul 
could see the astute American gobbler in his 
wild state he would probably change his 
Opinion as to the extreme dullness of the 





bird; but he has seen only the tame one, 
and him civilization has degenerated. 
The conversational machine having been | 
lubricated by the judicious outlay of ten 
sous, questions and answers were in order. 
“One sees by the accent of Monsieur that 
he is a stranger in these parts?” 
“Where do you suppose I am from !” 


“From the north of France, I expect.” 
As the whip said this he turned up the bottle 
—it was empty. The first reflection was 
gratifying to vanity,—to talk French like a 
Frenchman ; but it was poisoned by the af- 
terthought that this was an adroit method of 
getting another bottle. 

“ At any rate,” continued he, “you don’t 
talk like the people about here. Are you 
Norman?” 

“T am—but I left Normandy many hun- 
dred years ago.” 

“I see that Monsieur is something of a 
blagueur.” 

“T left Normandy for England, thence 
emigrated to America.” 

“Ah! I see, your forefathers. Misfor- 
tunes, I suppose, have driven you out of your 
country.” 

“No: I can make a good livelihood in 
my country.” 

“ Perhaps you could not stay, eh ?” 

“On the contrary, everything invites me 
to remain.” 

“Then why—you will pardon me—why 
do you go into a strange country ?” 

“To see it.” ° 

“What a droll idea!” 

I saw that the explanation as to my pres 
ence there was not entirely satisfactory. 
There was doubtless an underthought that 
my absence was an obligatory one with which 
the strong arm of the law had had something 
to do. Still, he was inclined to accept my 
statement, for when he drove diligence to 
Clermont last year he had seen another 
American, who, like me, was there to see. 

“What manner of man was he?” I 
asked. 

“ He was a nasillard.” 

In my language I would have been obliged 
to say that “he talked through his nose ;”— 
the Frenchman presented the peculiarity 
plump, in one word. 

“ His beard grew out from under his chin 
like a hook,” continued he; “he chewed to- 
bacco, and drank water instead of wine.” 

In these traits I at once recognized my 
beloved countryman. 

“I can complete your description,” I said. 


| “ He did not sit upright, did not keep his feet 


down, and asked many questions.” 
“Why, do you know him?” 
“T do.” 
“How odd! 
corps.” 
My journey in the diligence ended toward 


Well, he was a dréle de 
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noon, when we arrived at a village with a 
score of humble houses. Leaving luggage 
at the inn, 1 cut a stout stick and struck out 
on foot for my destination—a chateau about 
six miles off. After stepping off two or three 
miles briskly, I loitered by the wayside to 
talk with the peasants cultivating the soil. 
They were generally polite, taking off their 
hats when I addressed them. ‘They did not 
look as well as those I had seen during the 
morning part of my, journey. Their tene- 
ments were meager and badly constructed, 
and their food consisted chiefly of bread, the 
cheese and sour wine of the locality, and very 
rarely meat. With this fare they labored 
hard through daylight. As a rule, each one 
was the owner of the few acres which he cul- 
tivated. I talked to several, leaning over 
their fences, as they stood with implement in 
hand, and they manifested a willingness to 
chat in every instance. They were hardly 
as ignorant as they looked, for they affect 
dullness as a foil to the superior intelligence 
of those who sometimes oppress them. They 
were shrewd in petty bargaining and in 
knowledge of human nature, but were with- 
out instruction. Further on I fell in with 
the rural postman, who was going to the 
place I was seeking, amd we made the rest 
of the journey together. On arriving at the 
chateau, a most ‘hospitable welcome was ex- 
tended to me, and I was much scolded for 
not apprising my hosts of the day of my ar- 
rival, in order that a carriage might have been 
dispatched for me to the village. My lug- 
gage was immediately sent for, and I was 
soon ensconced in an antique chamber with 
lofty ceiling and windows. 

The exercise, country air, and a bath made 
of me a “belle fourchette” when the time for 
dinner arrived. This was a repast to have 
gladdened the heart of Brillat Savarin, and 
accompanied by that gayety which is as indis- 
pensable to prandial occupation in France 
as bread or wine. Besides the members of 
the family there was but one guest other 
than myself, a young Parisian, who was an 
ardent republican. 

The following day I was given a great 
straw hat, and offered a white blouse—the 
country gentleman affects the white blouse, 
the blue being monopolized by the lower class 
—and told to make myself thoroughly at 
home. Thus accoutered, and with a stout 
stick, I knocked about the neighborhood to 
see the people, for I had long since discovered 
that there is little difference in the upper 
classes of different civilized countries, and 
that the characteristics of a nation must be 





sought for in its common people. Occasion. 
ally I found my way to a hamlet containing a 
dozen houses on the crest of a hill a half-mile 
off, where I made the acquaintance of the 
school-master and carpenter of the place. 
The school-house was a tumble-down old 
building of primitive character, where a score 
of dull boys were taught the simplest rudi- 
ments. The school-master himself was of a 
sluggish understanding, and untrained as 
compared with his colleague in America. 
He called up two or three of the least dull of 
his lads to read, which they did in that 
sing-song manner which seems to be common 
to the boys of all countries—for I have heard 
the little Arabs. going through much the 
same tones, accompanying them, however, 
with a swaying to and fro of the body. 

The teacher ordered the lads to perform 
what he called the evolutions, which consisted 
of various marchings to measure and bow- 
ing to me as they passed. IL had never seen 
anything so indifferent as this in the way of 
common schools in America ; but, in justice 
to the French, it must be allowed that this 
region is one of the most backward in France 
in education and intelligence. The people 
are Auvergnats, although outside the borders 
of Auvergne. At Paris they are generally 
coal-heavers and water-carriers, and are noted. 
for strong arms and weak heads. “Il n'y 
avait ni hommes ni femmes—ils étaient tous 
Auvergnats” is a common saying attributed 
to one of the inhabitants of this region. 
When a soirée or other entertainment has 
been somewhat mixed, the Parisian railleur 
says, “‘ C’était bien composé—comme un bal 
d’Auvergnats.” Thus these people, though 
they make none themselves, are the cause of 
wit in others. ‘The defenders of the Auver- 
gnats repel the charge of stupidity by citing 
the names of two of Auvergne’s intellectual 
ornaments,—Pascal the poet and Rouher the 
minister. 

My carpenter acquaintance was from the 
Burgundy country and was as vivacious as the 
school-master was dull. I asked him why 
all the Burgundians were gay. . 

“It’s the wine,” answered he with convic- 
tion. 

It was not long before I discovered that 
all the carpenter's savings went down his 
throat. He wasa great talker, and consider- 
ed the clever man of his little neighborhood. 
His hands moved the plane with the activity 
of his tongue, and shaved off the wood-nb- 
bons with the grace and ease of a handy 
craftsman. He knew nothing of politics, 
yet that was the theme of hisheart. He was 
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going one day to “libre Amérique,” when he 
had laid by enough to take him there, from 
which I inferred that his chances of reaching 
that country were slim. 

When Sunday arrived the chateau inmates 
of my sex did not attend mass—only the 
hostess, whom I volunteered to accompany. 
My especial friend, her son, said he did not go, 
because the man who played the ophicléide 
distracted his attention and disturbed his 
devotions, whereupon he was informed that 
he was a sad scamp whom St. Peter would 
certainly shut out when his turn came. 

Considering the understanding of the 
hearers, the sermon was admirable. For 
about half an hour they were simply talked 
to about their daily duties and short-comings 
—none of that laboring after effects and 
perorating which is so much in vogue with 
a certain class of preachers in America. It 
was easy to see that the priest had the hearts 
of all the women and children, and a num- 
ber of the men who hung about the door. 
The man of the ophicléide did furnish a 
rather grotesque picture, perched on his high 
stool, with his immense wind instrument. 
When we returned, the young gentleman be- 
fore referred to gave us some imitations of 
this musician which created hearty laughter, 
and which the hostess endeavored to dis- 
courage, but was at length obliged to join 
herself. This young gentleman, whom I 
ar call Paul, was the life of the house- 

old. 

Two er three times we had the curé to din- 
ner. He was an amiable convive who con- 
tributed his full quota to the good things 
which were said. He was created fora diner- 
out, being both wit and gastronomer. He 
was very fond of billiards, and, as there wasa 
table in the house, he enjoyed himself over 
the green baize with naif expansion. I 
played several single-handed games with the 
pére, in most of which, to his exceeding joy, 
he came off conqueror, amidst the noisy ap- 
plause of the spectators, chief amongst whom, 
of course, was the ever-talky Paul. After 
one of these victories, Paul, patting him on 
the. back, said :— 

“Men pére, henceforth the path of duty is 
plain—unfrock yourself and devote the rest 
of your life to carroms.” 

“Madame,” said the pére to the hostess, 
“T call upon you to put this scapegrace under 
lock and key—he should not be allowed to 
run free—he chaffs the cloth.” 

“ The pére is growing vain because he has 
beaten America,” said Paul. “I will give 
him a turn to reduce him to a humble state 
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of mind: Come, O pére—let the fight be- 
gin between Wickedness and the Church !” 

In this bout the curé also came off vic- 
torious. Waving his cue as if it were a ban- 
ner, he said :— 

“Behold! the Church has put its foot on 
the neck of the reviler.” 

“Flambé!” was the ejaculation of the 
Parisian. 

The curé invited the gentlemen to dinner 
at his house, and the host, Paul, and myself 
accepted. 

* And try, mon pére,” said Paul, “ not to 
put us on ascetic fare.” 

“ Ah, the brigand!” Turningto me: “ All 
my teaching has been lost on the young man 
—he is given over to riotous living.” 

“When I come,” continued Paul, “if you 
insist on my drinking some champagne I 
shall allow myself to be persuaded.” 

“Scélérat! va,” was the response of the 
black-robed. 

We met at the curé’s table his vicaire—a 
proletaire whom the church was unable to 
refine to the conventional point. Toward 
the end of the repast, to the surprise of Paul, 
a bottle of champagne was produced, when 
the curé explained that he had got into a 
bad habit of spoiling the young gentleman, 
indicating Paul, but that this would be the last 
time. After the repast cards were brought 
out, and agame played peculiar to the coun- 
try, for a few sous. The vicaire was the 
principal winner, and his satisfaction was 
irrepressible. 

In the chateau the routine of the day 
was : at eight, coffee, milk, or soup, according 
to taste, with bread and butter; at noon, . 
fork-breakfast of the most solid, flanked with 
wines ; and at seven, the ordinary dinner. 
On one occasion*we had the wife of a notary 
and her daughter at breakfast. Paul averred 
that she was the “femme incomprise ” of Bal- 
zac, and in effect there was a resemblance. 
The daughter was the typical girl of sixteen 
of rural France—quiet-mannered and timid. 
Miss Petroleum, rusiling and rattling in rib- 
bons and chains, of unquailing eye and bold 
speech, was to this person as black is to 
white. I could not help making the reflec- 
tion to myself, as I looked upon her, that, after 
all, there is nothing like modesty in a woman. 
She was shy of us for some time, keeping her 
hands folded on her lap and her eyes on the 
floor. She answered briefly, “Oui Mon- 
sieur,” and “ Non Monsieur,” raising her eyes 
for a moment to drop them as her lips closed. 
The glance of a strange man was terrible to 
encounter, it seemed. But when we all re- 
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paired to the lawn and played “les petits 
papiers ” her timidity gradually wore off, and 
at the end of an hour she clapped her hands 
with delight when, according to the “ papers,” 
the curé (who was present) met the object 
of his affections up the chimney, and passion- 
ately declared he was all afire. 

Not a jewel on her hands—no barbaric 
rings in her ears—no ribbons of. glaring red 
or blue on her head. Only a little cross 
about her neck—la croix de sa mére. Robe 
of simple cut and hue clothed her lithe, 
well-formed person. Her own clever hands 
had put the garment together. She knew 
bow to prepare appetizing food—and to eat 
it; else no such roses on her cheeks. A 
full lung and strong arm were hers. She was 
worthy to be the mother of an ameliorated 
trace of men. Her name was Julie, and she 
was a treasure, although her dot was only 
thirty thousand francs. Like Cosette,. she 
had a fortune of gold and pearls, but the 
gold was on her head and the pearls were 
in her mouth. 

Julie’s mind was graceful but somewhat 
immature. She asked me if one could go by 
rail to America. This may be a natural 
question a hundred years hence ; at this time 
it sounds odd. 

Paul volunteered information respecting 
my country. The aborigines were red-skins, 
with small hands and feet. Pale faces from 
beyond the seas killed them and took their 
places, and they, through climatic and other 
influences, were approximating to the origi- 
nal race, evidences of which were furnished 
by Americans at Paris, especially the women, 
who garbed themselves in the rainbow with 
the Indian’s love of color, and booted and 
gloved smaller than their sisters of any other 
land. The past furnished the untutored In- 
dian ; the future would give the esthetic red- 
man—the highest type of civilization. At 
present the Americans were in a transition 
State. 

As a matter of conscience, I endeavored 
to extirpate this theory from the mind of the 
young person, but doubt if I succeeded very 
well, as Paul stoutly maintained himself. 

The intellectuality of these three women 
was incontestably inferior to that of their 
American sisters in the same station of life ; 
but the French had compensating qualities. 
Their lives, not brilliant, were symmetrical. 
There was no feverish, consuming aspiration, 
no mental tour de force, but an existence that 
flowed evenly and naturally onward from day 
to day to the end. Eccentricities they had 
none ; each marched in her allotted sphere. 





No craving for publicity in journals or on the 
rostrum. No desire to live in great public 
hotels and array themselves for the galleries. 
An innate idea of art kept them within the 
limits of harmonious propriety. 

In a village of a thousand inhabitants, 
seven miles off, I went to see a physician 
whom I had known four or five years before 
in Paris. I had known him as a medical 
studentin the Latin quarter—one of the live- 
liest young men of that lively neighborhood. 
He was photographed on my mind as a yourig 
gentleman who dislocated himself in the for- 
ward two of the Closerie de Lilas and sported 
the costume of a canotier at Bougival. My 
surprise was great when I discovered that my 
whilom farceur of the Rue Bonaparte had 
disappeared in a staid, decorous country 
physician with a wife and child. 

The history of my doctor friend was that 
of many others. Whilst in the neighborhood 
of the Luxembourg he had breathed fire and 
vengeance against the reigning dynasty, 
burned with tumultuous enthusiasm for Gam- 
betta and Rochefort, and loudly proclaimed 
himself a radical red. Graduating, he pre- 
cipitated himself like a bottle of champagne 
with his revolutionary ideas into his country 
home, and delivered himself with beady effer- 
vescence ; but time settled him as it does 
that beverage. Parental advice, a girl with 
a dot, and three months of argument cleared 
him of froth. 

I took him to task for his desertion of the 
immortal principles. ‘ Does freedom’s fire 
no longer burn in that manly breast ?” asked 
I, tapping that part of his frame. 

** Don’t chaff me,” said he, with a weary 
smile. ‘What could I do? On one side 
my debts hanging over me in the Latin quar- 
ter, and all my relations down on me ; on the 
other, peace, forgiveness, and comparative 
prosperity. Que voulez-vous, moncher? It 
was written.” 

There were two phases to my friend's 
character. One was the aspiration to higher 
and larger life, the other was the practical 
desire to avail himself of what was within his 
immediate reach. A contest between striv- 
ings after present contentment and dreams 
of wonderful possibilities. The conscious- 
ness that, as time rolled on, he was sinking 
more deeply into the platitude of a narrow 
life, brought with it many vain regrets. 

“If you come back to see me in five or 
six years,” said he, “ you will find meas much 
of a crétin as those you now see around 

e ” 


“J will find, rather,” said I, “a doctor who 
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has taken some ventre, wears the red ribbon, 
and is perhaps deputy.” 

In the evening we repaired to what he 
called the club, in the center of the village, 
composed of two miserable rooms, one a 
billiard and the other a reading room, the 
latter garnished with the Dédats, Journal 
Amusant, and the Figaro. 

“You see,” said he, as he showed me this 
beggarly account of things, “‘ we are dans le 
mouvement.” 

Which showed that the soul of the blagueur 
still lived, in spite of the provincial extin- 
guisher put upon it. 

There was entertainment at the club. The 
members were gathered to hear two men 
play poorly on violins. A half-hour of this 
sufficed to drive me out. My friend, as a 
pillar of the club, felt it his duty to remain 
to encourage art. 

Meeting him half an hour later, we strolled 
arm-in-arm in the moonlight along the white 
high road on the outskirts of the village. 

“What do you think of the entertain- 
ment?” asked he. 

“ Navrant!” 

“That is the word—that is the word,” 
repeated he, as he sighed. 

Then he lived over again his life of the 
Latin quarter, when he used to dine at the 
Café d’ Europe and lodge in the hétel of Pére 
Joseph in the Rue Bonaparte, both now 
demolished by the iconoclastic Haussman. 
Did I recollect Gambetta when he used to 
perorate at the Café Procope, and Paul, 
Jules, and other amiable Bohemians of our 
acquaintance who ate at his board—two 
francs, wine compris, and the lovely Fifine 
whom he loved with a love she never de- 
served? I naturally stimulated him in these 
reminiscences, and he gave full rein to the 
past for an hour. The expansive student 
was again before me, but when we returned 
to his house he slipped back into his réle of 
the staid physician. 





His wife, who had never crossed the lines 
of her native prefecture, regarded her hus- 
band with a sentiment where affection and 
admiration struggled for mastery. Her eyes 
followed him with the submissive watchful- 
ness of a dog’s—meant in no disrespectful 
sense. He who had lived eight years in 
Paris and restored the sick to health was in- 
deed a wonderful man, and so constantly and 
completely was she absorbed in contempla- 
tion of him that the presence of a stranger 
scarcely aroused her curiosity. 

With naif vanity, he requested me to say 
something to him in English in presence of 
his father, to allow him to pose. Knowing 
his feebleness in the language of Shakespeare, 
I slowly and distinctly enunciated several 
simple words, which he caught and replied 
to with considerable effort. “ Myson speaks 
it like an Englishman,” observed the old 
gentleman ; at which the son turned his face 
away, recalling to my mind the old 
Gunnybags af home who are always telling 
their guests that their daughters speak French 
like Frenchwomen. 

The doctor told me that it was at this vil- 
lage where the misunderstanding occurred 
between imperial and municipal authorities. 
The Emperor was making a triumphant tour 
through the region, and at each place he was 
received with firing of cannon. No can- 
nonade marked his entry into this village, and 
the Emperor called up the delinquent mayor 
to ask why. This functionary was prepared 
for the contingency. He had thirteen reasons 
to ‘offer why the cannon was not fired, the 
first of which was, he hadn’t any cannon— 
when his majesty stopped him, saying that 
would suffice. 

Paul bowled me back to the chAteau in a 
break, over a macadamized road in perfect 
order. The hospitality with which I was 
received on my return, after a two days’ ab- 
sence, made me feel as if it were a new 
home. 
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A VISIT TO “THE GRANGE.” 


Out in one of the suburbs of London, 
far west of all its bustling commerce, and of 
all the glitter of its fashionable world, stands 
an old rambling house, set in an old ram- 
bling garden. ‘The trim velvet of the English 
turf lies there beneath the shade of gnarled 
old hawthorn trees that lift their wealth of 
fragrant blossoms to the very roof that 
covers “The Grange,” and the moss-grown 
walls that shut in that smooth grass and ven- 
erable shrubbery were built long before any 
of us were thought of. 

In the quaint old times we love to read 
about, those early days of George the 
Second, when Pall Mall was trodden by 
Fielding and Goldsmith, and the banks of 
the Thames rang with the laughter of “jolly 
Mary Bellenden” and all the other merry 
maids of honor, and when Bozzy and Dr. 
Johnson were hobnobbing beneath the classic 
shades of Covent Garden Piazza, a certain 
kindly-natured, sentimental, pompous, and 
moral old bookseller, retired from trade, was 
busy in that very garden and that very house. 
Busy peopling those fragrant shades with the 
forms of men and women we have all known 
or read of ; calling up Sir Charles Grandison 
with his over-perfect manners, his stiff cour- 
tesy, his immortal bow, or portraying in still 
stiffer lines the timid virtues of Famela, whom 
that saucy rogue Fielding caricatured so 
remorselessly in his Joseph Andrews. In 
the dusty shadows of the summer-house that 
once stood there—vanished with the médul- 
dering leaves of a forgotten year—we can 
fancy the honest old moralist looking up 
from his prosing as if to catch the very glim- 
mer of his Clarissa’s white gown among the 
trees, or perhaps to detect the bold eyes of 
Lovelace peering through the front palings. 
Doubtless in that same summer-house sat 
the fair and fashionable friends to whom he 
submitted his pictures of the aristocratic 
world, and who criticised the manners of Sir 
Charles with such feminine shrewdness, as 
they sipped their fragrant Bohea, that the 
worthy but plebeian author was almost 
tempted to throw his ideal of manly perfec- 
tion into the fire. 

“There is nothing so insipid as an edify- 
ing hero,” and Sir Charles Grandison is for- 
gotten; Clarissa Harlowe is tabooed as 
“immoral” by a generation nurtured on 
Guy Livingstone and the works of Ouida, 
whose leisure hours are spent in perusing 
the cold and classic pages of Red as a Rose, 
or Cometh up as a Flower, and Richardson 





is fast sinking out of mind,—coming to be 
classified by worthy mothers of families as 
“one of those disreputable writers of the 
last €entury,” and left to gather dust upon 
an upper shelf in a safe and quiet oblivion. 
Sir Charles Grandison, once the glass of 
fashion and the mould of form, vanishes with 
the author of his being. Amen, we say with 
Taine. “He never was guilty of an un- 
worthy action nor a false gesture. His con- 
science and his peruke were alike irreproach- 
able. Let him be canonized—and stuffed.” 

Other shadows haunt the garden-walks and 
the long rambling passages of the Grange 
to-day. As we enter beneath the quaint old 
roof, we see that a new spirit vivifies the 
place. It is an artist, not a moralist, who 
rules there now. Tall cabinets of curious 
workmanship stand in the low wide hall, and 
in all the available niches of the house, filled 
with choice old china, that would have flut- 
tered the gentle heart of Elia with delight. 
And everywhere walls and wainscotings are 
hidden by pictures. Prints from Diirer 
and the early masters, photographs from 
Rossetti and the other Pre-Raphaelites; 
while all over the house, high and low, hung 
on walls, stacked in corners, tucked away 
behind doors, stretching along the passages, 
are paintings in oil and water-color, in every 
stage of incompleteness, by the master of the 
Grange, the friend of poets and painters, 
Edward Burne Jones. It is he whom 
Browning calls “the pleasant, gifted man, 
dear to us all,” to whom Rossetti writes son- 
nets, and to whom Swinburne dedicated his 
Poems and Ballads, in these among other 
words :— 


** Though the world of your hands be more gracious 
And lovelier in lordship of things, 
Clothed round by sweet art with the spacious 
Warm heaven of her imminent wings, 
Let them enter, unfledged and nigh fainting, 
For the love of old loves and lost times, 
And receive in your palace of painting 
This revel of rhymes.” 


Out of this “ palace of painting” comes to 
meet us the artist himself, a smile of greeting 
in the sweet bright eyes that flash wide-open 
in the gentlest mirth, or grow dreamy with 
introverted musings. Gentleness and sweet- 
ness of the most refined description seem 
the prominent characteristics of his nature, a 
childlike simplicity and kindliness, joined to 
the imagination of a poet. If Keats had 
been a painter he might have given us 
“ Phyllis and Demophoon” or “ Pyginalion ;” 
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if Burne Jones had been a poet he could 
have written Endymion and St. Agnes’ Eve. 
In fact his pictures are all poems in color, 
and though his own theory is that painting 
should have no more to do with definite ideas 
or connected story than the finest music, yet 
he paints in poems, for the poems come. 
“Pictures, that is, the highest and noblest 
pictures,” he says, “ should be utterly inde- 
pendent of any purpose; perfect color and 
perfect grace of line should be enough for the 
artist, nor should we require his picture to 
describe character or represent an incident 
any more than we demand that Beethoven's 
symphonies should be descriptive.” And 
he showed us two tall uprights painted as ex- 
emplars of this theory, two exquisite naked 
figures in the midst of flames, the lines all 
aspiring upwards, a dream of symmetry and 
color. 

But the public, he admitted, were not 
ready for this kind of Art, and therefore he 
still painted stories,—stories such as Chau- 
cer, and Keats, and Shelley, and William 
Morris tell, however; not such as we hear in 
the theater or the market ; stories for poets 
and dreamers, for artists and lovers, those 
deepest of all dreamers. He has the faults 
of a dreamer ; his form is often crude, harsh, 
and angular, his color sometimes, but far less 
often, not to be realized out of a dream. 
His brain has sped too fast for his hands; 
they have not had time to mould with aca- 
demical correctness the bodies wherewith 
those thick-coming fancies are to be clothed. 
It is as though one had learned to run before 
learning to walk, and were ever toiling after 
the rudiments. His color is either rich and 
glowing, like Giorgione’s, or set in some 
strange key of bronze-like green, or pale and 
severe as an old statue. Generally he de- 
lights in dusky eyes, deep-set below wide 
foreheads, and great folds of heavy som- 
ber drapery; deep blue, rich and glowing 
crimson, saffron and softened gold, and the 
singular and unearthly bronze-green before 
mentioned. He paints whole pictures in 
this key, as another would in sepia or red 
ocher, and the weird minor effect of it reminds 
one of Schumann’s moonlig'* songs. His 
“Phyllis and Demophoon,’ in the Water- 
color Exhibition of 1870 (and which he calls 
one of his best works), was in a paler modifi- 
cation of this tint. The figure of the youth 
coming towards the spectator, with an ex- 
pression of weary and satiated indifference in 
his eyes, behind which lurked a shadow of 
remorseful regret; the floating form of the 
nymph beside him, vainly striving to retain 
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the fleeting loye which had passed forever be- 
yond the reach of her clasping arms, were as 
strong as they were beautiful. Terribly pa- 
thetic was the eager, wistful appeal of her 
despairing eyes, full of a longing never to be 
satisfied, a hunger never to be appeased. It 
was a picture to haunt one’s dreams for days 
and years, to lurk in dim corners of the 
memory, and suddenly flash out with its bur- 
den of unavailing regret, of longing and de- 
syair. It reminded one of Rossetti’s sonnet 
called “ A Superscription,” beginning 


** Look in my face: my name is Might-have-been ; 
. I am also called No More, Too Late, Farewell.” 


The same pathos, though by no means so 
intense, haunts the large picture called 
“Love among the Ruins,” of which his 
favorite bronze-green is again the predomi- 
nant, though not the universal tint. Two lov- 
ers are seated among the crumbling ruins of 
an old temple, whose broken capitals, half- 
hidden by tall weeds, lie about their feet. A 
sense of desolation, of the transitory nature 
of human joy, of the broken and ruined end 
of the beauty that has been, seems to haunt 
all the picture, and to have cast a sudden 
shadow over the quicker perception of the 
girl, who leans away from her lover's side 
with wide-open eyes, startled by some unseen 
subtle terror that possesses her. 

Our artist seems to be of the poet's opin- 
ion, that 
*¢ The dusky strand of Death, inwoven here 

With dear Love’s tie, makes Love himself more 

. dear,” 
for in ancther corner we catch a glimpse of 
a noble sketch, the figures as yet undraped, 
which the glowing words of the artist clothe 
for us in completed color. It is to represent 
two lovers in a bright and sunshiny garden, 
half hidden in roses, gay as the birds and the 
flowers. The thread of their life floats round 
them in a golden coil, ascending at last to a 
solemn arch under which, mantled in heavy- 
falling, dusky drapery, sit the three Fates, 
who hold the end of the golden thread, and 
are just about to sever it. It is a fine con- 
trast, the gay unconscious lovers among the 
roses, the somber, unrelenting Fates above, 
—a picture whose subtle suggestions Haw- 
thorne would have loved to muse upon. 

But there are lighter fancies of love in the 
studio than those that are spiced with death. 
There is a pretty conceit of “‘ Love praying 
for Eloquence,” representing a little Cupid, 
his hands folded in an attitude of meek help- 
lessness, pleading before the marble statue 
of Mercury for that gift of eloquent language 
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which true love lacks. There was also a ro- 
mantic picture called “‘ Le Chant d’ Amour,” 
where a knight is devoutly kneeling in a 
flowery meadow to listen to the tune his lady 
plays upon a little organ of which Love him- 
self blows the bellows. And in the Water- 
color Exhibition of 1870 was one of the 
prettiest and quaintest of all, ‘“‘ Love disguis- 
ed as Reason,” wherein a sly and demure 
Cupid, dressed in the flowing robes of a 
student, his dangerous arrows masked «:s 
pens, his bow hidden away, and a big book 
tucked under his arm, is laying down the 
law to two fair and innocent damsels, wan- 
dering in the very twilight-land of Fancy. 
Far in the distance lies just such a quaint 
little village as the old Italians loved to 
paint, and the whole atmosphere of the pic- 
ture breathes repose,—repose unruffled even 
by the threatening twinkle in the eyes of the 
dangerous young masker. 

In another corner we see a picture of the 
knights that failed to find the Sleeping 
Beauty. Here they lie prostrate, tangled in 
a thicket of wild roses, while past their slum- 
bering forms comes striding the powerful 
figure of the true Prince, the rose-leaves fall- 
ing in showers around him, and doubling 


their pink and white beauty in the reflec- 


tions of his burnished armor. And here is 
Pan consoling Psyche. The jolly and be- 
nevolent old god, half hidden in a tangle of 
wild flowers, stretches comfortable arms to 
the poor child, who creeps, despairing and 
forlorn, her dripping hair clinging about her 
shivering limbs, out of the cruel river which 
has refused to drown her. . 

And even now we have not half named 
over the treasures of this overflowing studio. 
Literally overflowing, for we go from room 
to room of that queer old rambling house, 
and everywhere find pictures. In one little 
room, all by itself, we are shown the artist’s 
youngest darling, a great sketch for a picture 
to be called “Troy Town,” of most elabo- 
rate construction. 

‘It will take two or three years to finish 
that,” said the artist, looking at the immense 
canvas with its partially blocked-out design ; 
“‘and yesterday I began another larger still. 
And I have besides about forty other pictures 
in the studio under way,” he added, with 
something-of the air of a naughty child ex- 
pecting punishment after confession. ‘“ Peo. 
ple complain that they don’t get their pic- 
tures, but there is always something more to 
be done. And one can’t work steadily at 
one thing very long without fatiguing both 
the eye and the mind.” 





Hinc ille lachryme. How long must the 
world wait for those forty pictures, and for 
that other forty that are ready to spring at 
any moment, like full-armed Minerva, from 
the artist’s brain? This fertile imagination, 
this wealth of fancy, this endless succession 
of beautiful dreams, just noted on a canvas 
and then left, tempt him along a path of 
fruitless toil, and mock us with the vision of 
an unproductive industry. Should that brush, 
which seems to paint visible poetry, be stop- 
ped to-morrow, what would be left to us? 
Scarcely lulf a dozen works that the artist 
himself wuuld call finished, and scores and 
scores that he would be most reluctant to 
expose to the general eye, for of most of 
them, indeed, the general eye could make 
nothing. Delicicus reveries, half-moulded 
dreams, incomplete conceptions, they sadden 
while they charm. “That which should be 
glorified in art,” says Balzac, “‘and all crea- 
tions of the mind are comprehended in the 
word, is, above all, courage. To muse, to 
dream, to invent beautiful works, is a delici- 
ous occupation,—it is to smoke enchanted ci- 
gars. But unless the artist throws himself head- 
long into his work, like Curtius into the gulf, 
without stopping to think ; if he contemplates 
difficulties instead of conquering them, one 
by one, like the lovers in the fairy tales: 
(who to win their princesses have to combat 
ever-renewed enchantments), the work will 
remain unfinished, it will perish in a corner 
of the studio, where production will become 
impossible, and the artist will assist at the 
suicide of his own talent.” 

It was perhaps because these words, lately 
read, were ringing in our ears, that all the 
lovely fragments of the artist’s dreams, just 
dawning into visible form about us, seemed 
penetrated with a terrible significance, and 
the cup of beauty at our lips was made bitter 
with fear. For there stood the large water- 
color called “Love among the Ruins,” and 
the sad and startled eyes of the young girl, 
catching her first glimpse of the shadow be- 
hind the light, seeing in the broken pillars 
about her feet all that Love’s fairest temple . 
might come to be, called the mind back to 
the same dreary fancies. 

There might be music and merriment 
enough at the Egyptian banquets, but the 
guest that caught sight of the memento mori 
overhanging the roses was quite likely to 
have something of the sparkle quenched 
in his wine, to see evermore before his un- 
willing eyes, 

** a shaken shadow intolerable, 
Of ultimate things unuttered the frail screen ” 
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MR. BEECHER AS 


Tue forces which operate in the develop- 
ment and direction of human society are 
generally found to be abstract and <.gre- 
gated powers, but occasiona!’, u single man 
becomes a distinct social force acting upon 
an entire nation, or even upon the world 
itself. 

Such a force is Mr. Beecher. Men of all 
parties, and of the most divergent creeds, 
freely recognize him as an element of power 
inthe nineteenth century. 

There are few residents of New York, or 
visitors to the great Metropolis, who are not 
more or less familiar with that wide, spacious, 
and intensely plain church-structure which 
stands in Orange street, Brooklyn, about 
eight minutes walk from the Fulton Ferry. 
The building itself is admirably suited to the 
character of the occupant of its pulpit. It 
is capacious, light, thoroughly well ventila- 
ted, cheerful—having no sympathy with a 
“dim religious light,” and while it has very 
little, indeed, to amuse the eye, or to chal- 
lenge sensuous admiration, there is an air 
about it which addresses itself to the higher 
nature of man. 

If you are about to hear Mr. Beecher for 
the first time, it is more than probable that 
you go with some degree of prejudice, and 
with a disposition to apologize to yourself or 
to some one else for this indulgence, so 
doubtful in its propriety. And perhaps, too, 
these feelings will not be overcome after 
having once pressed your way through that 
crowd, but there will always be left the con- 
viction that you ought to hear him again, 
and do him the justice of letting him speak 
for himself against your prejudices and those 
of the world. , 

But when you have heard Mr. Beecher sev- 
eral times you will begin to recognize the 
fact that the occupant of Plymouth pulpit 
is a distinct social force, or, we should say, 
an embodied combination of social forces. 
You will conclude that he possesses an organ- 
ization wonderful for its complexity, and yet 
still more for its harmony of parts, and you 
will be led to ask: What are his peculiari- 
ties? What are the secrets of his power and 
influence? One who has enjoyed his ac- 
quaintance, and often felt his power, would 
probably begin by speaking of the great 
breadth and fullness of the man. Mr. 
Beecher, to-day, is probably one of the 
roundest men living. He presents some 
side to every human beirig he approaches. 
More than this, he draws men toward him by 
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the magnetism which seems to pervade all 
his powers. Every faculty seems to evolve 
an influence, and the mighty current com- 
posed of these concurring influences makes 
the man a magnet, the force of which is such 
as to draw great masses of his fellow-beings 
toward his way of viewing the great prob- 
lems of life and human destiny. His sym- 
pathies are as broad as his perceptions, and 
to use his own words, addressed to the writer 
in conversation, “‘ All the roads in creation / 
meet at my door, and I am like a cow owned | 
and milked by a half-dozen families.” 

In this particular he is a “debtor to all 
men,” and, accordingly, all feel that they can 
come and put in a claim for the receipt of 
some benefit. All denominations can claim 
him, for he is broad enough in his sympathies 
and comprehensive enough in his sweep of 
the truth to afford a support for all. 

The Baptist may claim him because, in his 
view, “the Congregationalist is a dry Bap- 
tist, and the Baptist is a wet Congregation- 
alist.” The Methodist may claim him be- 
cause of the ardor and freedom of his speech ; 
his love of revivals; his respect for the re- 
sponsible agency of man. The Presbyterian 
may claim him, because of his education and 
his early church connection ; and because, 
after a rigid examination by “good old 
father Hughes of Ohio,” he was pronounced 
so thoroughly orthodox that he “leaned a 
little t'other way.” The Quaker, too, may 
claim him, because of his high regard for the 
intuitions of the moral sense, and his stand- 
ing declaration of independence from all 
bondage to outward ordinances, and slavish 
submission to the man-imposed bandages 
and badges of ecclesiasticism. The Low 
Church Episcopalian can claim him because 
of his intense love of the beautiful, and his 
admiration of order and symmetry. And 
even the High Church and the Catholic can 
find something in him for his touch of anti- 
quarianism, and his open and avowed con- 
fession that between the world on the one 
side, and the Church in its comprehensive 
sense, embracing all forms and sects, on the 
other, there is enough of Truth, enough of 
Christ in every denomination to save a man ; 
and one need not abjure his own sect in 
order to be saved, if he will but make the 
most of the Light and Truth which are con- 
veyed to him in the channels nearest to his 
hand. 

The best proof of the comprehensiveness 
of the man is found in the character of that 
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vast congregation which twice every Sunday 
faces him as he stands on the Plymouth plat- 
form. Behind the neat little desk, made of 
olive-wood from Jerusalem, which bears the 
name of that ancient city carved in Hebrew 
characters, there is < focal center in which 
are collected all the sympathies of human 
nature ; and from which radiate lines of com- 
munication that bear messages of peace 
and good-will to every name, age, class, and 
condition known to humanity. 

In connection with the mind-breadth and 
heart-breadth of Mr. Beecher, he is most 
happy in possessing that combination which 
the great Roman poet pronounced the 
necessary conditions of a perfect organiza- 
tion,—the “mens sana in corpore sano.” 

A bad digestion does not contribute to 
great clearness of thought, nor does the bile 
of a jaundiced constitution bring out the 
affectionate qualities of a man. Now Mr. 
Beecher stands before the world as a living 
demonstration of the advantage of a consci- 
entious respect paid to the laws of the body, 
and the conditions which secure great 
strength and the continuance of good health. 
That square, massive, compact form is thrill- 
ed in every member with the clear rushing 
currents of Nature’s best arterial blood, and 
is electrified by Nature’s strongest nervous 
fluids. Not only is such a body no hin- 
drance to the exercises of the soul, but it is 
a most competent instrument for the expres- 
sion of all the thoughts and emotions of the 
higher nature. 

Mr. Beecher’s intuitive faculty is another 
important element of his power. Other men 
have rapid and accurate intuitions, but they 
are either limited and partial, or they are 
not rendered effective upon other minds, 
because they are not supported and illus- 
trated by the operations of reason and ima- 
gination. But Mr. Beecher, with his remark- 
able intuitions in respect to men, as well as 
in regard to truth, duty, and all that is neces- 
sary and becoming to times and places, can 
invariably summon his reason and powers of 
illustration (more especially the latter) to set 
forth his intuitions and to elaborate his con- 
clusions. 

Many men of genius fail as teachers be- 
cause their splendid intuitions are not coupled 
with those powers which are necessary to 
make them plain to the average minds around 
them. 

One of the most gifted mathematicians of 
this country eadeavored, for a few years, to 
fill a professorship in a university, but did not 
prove a successful teacher ; and the mortifi- 





cation experienced by his sensitive mind 
was unendurable. His genius strode along 
with the gait of a giant, while the capacities 
of the pupils toiled and sweated by his side, 
like infant toddlers agonizing to keep pace 
with a champion pedestrian. He found 
it impossible to shorten his steps to the 
tread of average minds, and what was compre- 
hended by him at a glance, he took for 
granted could be grasped by the powers of 
the ordinary pupil. Therefore it is not sur- 
prising that he failed as a teacher. 

But it is not so with Mr. Beecher; he 
possesses that unusual and happy combi- 
nation of faculties which enable him to com. 
prehend quickly, anticipate accurately, and 
fix his conclusions upon the minds of the 
masses of men. Having risen to a mental 
eminence, and surveyed the expanded hori- 
zon commanded by this height, he is able 
and willing to go back, and use his feet over 
a toilsome way, in the effort to conduct the 
struggling multitude, who cannot soar like 
him, to the same elevation. These gifts 
make Mr. Beecher agreat instructor. Other 
great speakers carry men by means of their 
emotions and sentiments ; Mr. Beecher never 
does this. He draws men onward by oper- 
ations upon their conscience and heart, up- 
on their judgment, and their sense of the 
beautiful, the true, and the good, and never 
by appeals to their fear. 

His rapid and accurate intuition serves 
him in the place of prudence; but that Mr. 
Beecher makes no mistakes cannot be as- 
serted. He does, however, enjoy a quick 
moving sense of what is fitting for the hour, 
the place, the occasion, the men, and the ap- 
propriate means and instrumentalities. 

The dramatic sense enters very largely into 
his constitution as an operative force. His 
analytical power seldom takes t'.e direction of 
abstraction, but of impersonation of qualities. 
Where he puts a truth or a quality before his 
hearers, his mind instinctively sees it and sets 
it forth as a living, moving thing. He natu- 
rally adapts everything to scenic representa- 
tion. 

“TI never hear,” said he recently to the 
writer, “of the experience of others who are 
troubled, or struggling, or groping their way; 
that their condition does not instantly pre- 
sent itself as a drama before my eyes and I 
do not think of it, but I see it.” If his feel- 
ing be such, Mr. Beecher must be dramatic in 
his style and manner. 

He is not theatrical; but that he could 
have made an eminent actor no one can 
doubt. His voice, his action, his look, his 
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whole person ac¢ his meaning, and his entire 
organization becomes a kaleidoscope to re- 
present his ever-varying mental methods and 
emotions. But no one who has a clear con- 
ception of the difference between the theatri- 
cal and dramatic, and who is fairly acquainted 
with Mr. Beecher’s nature and style, can 
maintain that the occupant of Plymouth pul- 
pit indulges in mere theatrical effects. _Illus- 
trations and comparisons, metaphors and im- 
personatious are perfectly natural to him, 
and characterize his manner even in private 
conversation. 

Mr. Beecher’s language and voice should 
not be passed over, as much of his pulpit 
power is based on them. Other influential 
speakers use their voices as instruments, 
but, like instruments, they are not parts of 
themselves. 

But-no listener can fail to be impressed 
with the fact that Mr. Beecher’s voice is 
eminently peculiar in this respect ; that, as an 
organ, it is a part of himself; its varying 
quality and pitch, its entire range, fits his 
meaning and shows it as perfectly as the 
thin, close dress of an athlete hides and yet 
reveals the muscles and movements of the 
body. The changes of his voice in pitch, 
quality, and inflection are often so sudden, 
and yet so entirely unforced and natural, that 
the hearer expects for the moment to see 
another personage in the drama stepping on 
the stage, and essaying to take up another 
part ; and yet it is no trick of the ventrilo- 
quist, nor is it the effect of a theatrical train- 
ing. What is offensive in even the most 
skilled imitator of Mr. Beecher is most beau- 
tiful and impressive in him. 

The transitions of his voice are so accu- 
rate, even in its most rapid and in its nicest 
distinctions, that no hearer can mistake the 
speaker’s real meaning. He may pass from 
a quiet demonstration, or hot denunciation, 
to sincere approval or latent irony, and the 
inflections and qualities of his voice will show 
forth the meaning of his thoughts with entire 
clearness and precision in detail. 

The hearer carries away the conviction that 
the intensest sincerity must be behind what 
he sees and hears, for it would be both a 
morai and physical impossibility for any mor- 
tal to act a borrowed part and sustain it over 
such length of time and variety of specifi- 
cation. 

_ The words of the English tongue are to 
him as the forces of a mighty army. At one 
time, at his bidding, they fall into line, dressed 
in glittering uniforms for a holiday parade. 
Again, at the voice of his command they 
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thunder, and roar, and storm like the open- 
ing of batteries upon a besieged fortress. 
And then they flash along the line in the 
glitter of a brilliant bayonet charge ; while 
again they leap forward in the whirl and roar 
and clatter of a cavalry onset. One no 
longer wonders that there is a divine philos- 
ophy in ordaining the living voice as the 
vehicle for conveying the saving truths of 
the Gospel to the world, as distinguished 
from the less stirring impressions transmitted 
by the printed page. 

Mr. Beecher likewise possesses, in a high 
degree, that indescribable power which men 
choose to call magnetic. A company feels 
the atmosphere of his presence as soon as he 
enters the room. We have stood and watched 
the brightening countenances of guests or 
spectators when it was whispered from one 
to another that Mr. Beecher had come in. 
We have seen a lagging meeting electrified by 
his arrival, after its proceedings were half over, 
when the universal sentiment was, “ Now, 
for the remainder of the evening, we shall 
enjoy what we anticipated.” * It is a general 
conviction among managers, that if they can 
only induce Mr. Beecher to preside they will 
have a successful meeting, whatever its object 
may be. 

Intimately interwoven with this magnetic 
force, there is in Mr. Beecher an endiess 
thread of golden good-humor and flashing 
wit. With this combination of* powers he is 
sure not only to command the attention of 
his audience, but to carry away their admira- 
tion, even if he fails to compel assent. 
Probably he never stood before an audience 
which he did not master, and he has, perhaps, 
been as thoroughly tested in this Tegard as 
any man living. Other men may always pre- 
serve their self-possession, but Mr. Beecher 
never even loses his good-humor and his 
ready wit. He is more than self-poised 
under the most trying circumstances. 

No better illustration of the power of this 
good-humor, self-command, and ready wit, 
not only in controlling, but in actually win- 
ning over a hostile audience, was ever 
more clearly displayed in modern times than 
when, in October, 1863, Mr. Beecher found 
himself upon the platform of Exeter Hall, in 
London. There he stood in the midst of a 
storm of popular indignation, but as fast as the 
thunderbolts were hurled against him they 
were conducted away by his imperturbable 
good-nature, while, backed by conscious pow- 
er, he calmly abided his time, shooting forth, 
when the storm for an instant lulled, an oc- 
casional shaft of wit, and again, with irresist- 
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ible kindliness, giving the conscience of the 
audience a jog, and ever appealing to the 
Britisher’s national love of fair play. An 
intimate friend of Mr. Beecher, who sat by 
his side on that occasion and was thrilled by 
the grandeur of the contest, declared to the 
writer that it was the most sublime and 
touching scenc he ever witnessed. - He could 
see the mighty multitude slowly but surely 
abate their fury and yield to the magic of the 
charmer ; until, as one mass, they sat thrilled 
with admiration at the feet of America’s 
greatest orator. The change of sentiment 
in that hall is well illustrated by the old lady 
who began by shaking her umbrella in the 
speaker's face, and ended by crowding to- 
ward him, hoping to at least touch the hem 
of his garment with the end of the same use- 
ful article. 

Taste, too, enters as a very delicate but 
potent ingredient into the constitution of 
Mr. Beecher’s power. He is a most sensi- 
tive critic in all the departments of the fine 
arts, and perhaps Nature has nc wore loving 
or appreciative* admirer than Mr. Beecher. 
He is skilled in gardening, and a friend 
informs the writer that the display of taste 
in gardening that one notices when passing 
through the streets of the beautiful capital 
of Indiana, owes its inspiration and origin 
very largely to the enthusiasm of Mr. 
Beecher when a resident of that city. He 
is extremely susceptible to the influence of 
music, and the skilled organist, as he deftly 
passes his hand over the key-board of his 
instrument, plays, at the same time, upon 
the sympathies of Mr. Beecher’s ‘soul. He 
is melted to tears or aroused to enthusi- 
asm in response to the varying strains of 
harmony, and he recently declared in public 
that he loved everything in music from a 
jewsharp to David’s harp. This full circle 
of sympathy with the whole world of art 
makes Mr. Beecher a near brother to a vast 
multitude of highly organized souls, and 
through them he exerts a mighty influence 
upon mankind. Here too, then, is illustrated 
his potency as a social force. 

Mr. Beecher’s style can be indicated by a 
few salient points. His style is himself. 
It is a perennial stream, drawing its supplies 
from the inexhaustible fund of Nature’s own 
providing. It is unconstrained, free, full, 
flowing, exuberant, and spontaneous. There 
is no straining after effect or unnecessary use 
of figures, but the varied play of his powers 
bears toward some great central point which 
he designs. to enforce. With all his ideatity 
he never ceases to teach common sense ; 








and however many golden threads he may 
weave into his discourse, one always feels 
that there is solid wear in it, suitable for 
every-day use. . 

If he has a fault of style it is in the over- 
balancing of logic by his rhetoric, and if he 
errs in action it is on the side of over-charity. 
In his nature the affectionate element pre- 
dominates, and his style often takes its com- 
plexion more from his heart than his head. 
Whatever cold critics may say, the world, as 
a vast court of humanity, has already :passed 
its judgment upon this great preacher's style 
and purpose. 

Mr. Beecher’s capacity for work often sur- 
prises even those who know him best. His 
pulpit duties, and the ministerial cares ‘of a 
great congregation, would prove too much 
for most men of superior strength; but 
these, onerous as they are, have been for 
many years but part of his great work. The 
Press, the Pulpit, and the Platform, to say 
nothing of pastoral work, are all mighty 
levers in his hands, each of which he works 
with as much will and energy as if it alone 
engrossed his attention and absorbed his en- 
tire force. 

His weekly task could never be accom- 
plished if he did not rigidly observe three 
imperative conditions. He regards the laws 
of health, he works systematically, and ap- 
proaches his tasks with promptitude. 

The full, ruddy cheeks, standing out in 
boyish plumpness, speak of a full supply of 
thoroughly oxygenized blood, and tell of ex- 
uberant vitality well maintained. He takes 
great interest in horses, and believes that 
“the best thing for the inside of a man is the 
outside of a horse.” Like the late Dr. Cut- 
ler, he knows that the horse does more to 
keep him than he does to keep the horse. 

There are certain hours when he will 
see strangers and entertain his friends, and 
his regulations are firmly adhered to. In 
his system due time is allotted to the recre- 
ation of his powers, and this he religiously 
observes. “Come ye apart and rest 
awhile,” is as much a part of his creed as, 
“and to every man his work.” He believes 
that fishermen who never stop to mend their 
nets will soon cease entirely to catch any 
fish. 

His promptitude in facing his tasks is one 
of his noblest qualities. The willingness to 
spring from his chair and go forward to opeD 
the door to the last duty which has knocked, 
is not the least important ¢lement in the 
character of the man whom we believe to be 
at this hour a most decided social force. 
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A VILLAGE BALL IN THE HARZ.* 


THE time was a pleasant evening in early 
summer, a year or two before that notable 
summer in which the avalanche of Bismarck- 
ism burst over astonished Germany, absorb- 
ing the principalities, and annihilating the 
princelings. ‘ 

The place was a mountain village in the 
beautiful Hanoverian Harz; and the persons 
were a cosmopolitan party of students, con- 
sisting of a smooth-faced bureaucratic Rus- 
sian, a shaggy half-civilized Cossack, a dark- 
eyed melancholy Pole, a stalwart ruddy- 
faced Englishman, a fiery revolutionary 
Frenchman, and a small Yankee (myself). 

We had been walking pretty steadily all 
day, and had been overtaken by a thunder- 
storm, so that we presented a somewhat 
weather-beaten appearance, and, arriving at 
our inn a little after sundown, expected only 
the luxury of taking our ease and our suppers. 

We found the little establishment, however, 
in a state of such bustle -and preparation, 
that, dusty and weary as we were, we could 
hardly get any attention paid to our needs. 
The landlord was hurrying about with as 
much agility as his pursy figure would allow, 
arranging chairs in the large reception-room, 


and superintending the covering of the floor 
with sawdust—the Harz substitute for danc- 


ing cloths. The landlady was whisking her 


cap-ribbons up-stairs and down-stairs, busied | 


in energetic supervision that seemed to re- 
quire the exercise of her voice as much as 
that of her body, and the landlady’s daugh- 
ter, that appendage without which no well- 
regulated inn is complete, was so absorbed 
in the congenial operation of adjusting her 
coquettish ribbons before the little mirror in 
the drinking-room, that she did not notice 
our approach. 

It was through her, however, that we 
finally obtained the succor we needed ; for a 
complimentary reference to her eyes and her 
ribbons touched her heart at once, showing 
her that we were “ anstandige Herrn,” which 
might be here translated “ appreciative gen- 
tlemen,” and deserving of attention; and 
so in a few minutes we were drying our 
clothes and feet before the capacious kitchen 
fireplace, while our modest suppers were 
being prepared by her own fair hands. From 
her we also learnt what all these prepara- 
tions meant. 

_ There had that day been a shooting-match 
in the village, and a ball was to be given in 
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honor,of the victors, and if we would like to 
take part—why, she would promise to find us 
partners. At the word ball, our ‘fatigue 
seemed to vanish, our dust and foot-soreness 
were forgotten, and we readily took advan- 
tage of the kind Triidchen’s promise to put 
us on a good footing with the best society af 
——dorf, and booked her besides for more 
dances than the poor child could possibly 
get through with in the course of the evening, 
in spite of her protestations that she hac al- 
ready promised herself to a score or so ol 
Wilhelms and Friedrichs. 

Our American, moreover, who was in spe- 
cial favor, on the ground either of his first 
compliment, or of his being the youngest of 
the party, was successful enough to obtain the 
loan of a pair of Triidchen’s slippers, which, 
as she had a sturdy little foot, were not much 
too small for him. Before the work of our 
renovation was quite complete the revelry 
commenced, and we could hear the sharp 
scraping of fiddles and perceive by the shak- 
ing of the house the vigorous thumpings of 
the dancers. 

When we entered the room, the first im- 
pression I received was that we were, after 
all, mistaken about the dancing having com- 
menced, and that a threshing-match was be- 
ing carried on. 

The impression was not an unjustifiable 
one, for the thumping of the feet was as reg- 
ular and vigorous as the striking of flails, 
and the air was so full of the sawdust thus 
raised, that the figures of the dancers were 
but dimly apparent as they plunged and 
twisted through the clouds like Homeric 
combatants. It took us some minutes to 
accustom our eyes to the thickness of the 
air, and then, as no master of ceremonies ap- 
peared to put us on our proper footing, we 
managed, during an interval in the conflict, 
I should say dance, to overcome our native 
bashfulness sufficiently to introduce our- 
selves to some of the blooming damsels who 
stood along the walls, reddened and panting 
with their recent exertions, looking like rows 
of peonies. 

It was not difficult to get near enough to 
them to exchange words, for the men of the 
party, believing that their duties were finish- 
ed with the end of the dance, made no at- 
tempt to entertain their fair partners, but 
congregated themselves, as if for self-defense, 
in awkward clusters on the other side of the 
room, holding their hands safely in their 
wide pockets, and only venturing an occa- 
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sional observation on the results of the day’s 
matches. 

One alone of their number, a handsome- 
looking fellow, who by the feather in his cap 
had evidently gained some distinction with 
his gun, seemed to think that this gave him 
some additional responsibility in regard to 
the entertainment of the ladies, and stood 
irresolutely near the middle of the room, 
looking very hard at the girl opposite to 
him. 

“They will be more companionable after 
they have had their schnapps,” said Triid- 
chen, who had reappeared to take charge of 
me, in reply to my inquiry as to whether Harz 
sharpshooters were always so dumb. When 
the dance recommenced, however, some of 
the sharpshooters found their partners miss- 
ing, the damsels, nothing loth to try a little 
novelty, having been embezzled by the for- 
eigners during the interval. As there were 
not quite enough girls to go round, some of 
the heroes of the day had to stand by and 
wait their turn, which they did with no very 
amiable expressions of countenance, vowing 
to themselves probably that they would in 
future stand guard over their partners. 

Thanks to Triidchen’s kind offices, I was 
very well provided for. She first bestowed 
upon me her own fair hand, already pledged 
to the “ first-shot,”” who stood in the corner 
scowling at me, and when she was called 
away by her household duties, she handed 
me over to a special friend, whom she en- 
joined to take all possible care of me. 
There was no doubt that Gretchen was as well 
able to take care of me as I of her; for she 
was a strapping damsel of five feet ten at least 
(my own height is five feet four), and her 
well-proportioned arm and fist looked mas- 
sive enough to have felled half a dozen small 
students. However, she was not ferocious ; 
her disposition seemed to be as mild as her 
physical powers were great, and the only use 
she made of her strength was to swing me 
through the mazes of the dance so that my 
feet hardly touched the ground. I did not 
have occasion to learn the “steps,” for I 
made none, having found that the best way to 
go through the Harz village round dance was 
to launch out boldly and let my partner 
swing me to time. The method was some- 
what exhausting, and my breath was com- 
pletely gone, long before Gretchen thought of 
stopping. 

I found my friends were getting. on as 
swimmingly as myself; the most of them had 
already adopted my resigned method of dan- 
cing, but the Englishman, Stephens, whose 





athletic spirit revolted at the thought of even 
temporary subjection to the weaker sex, had 
managed, after an exhausting struggle, to get 
an “even. swing” with his partner, and the 
Cossack, Hussakowski, had twisted himself 
out of the arms of his fair lady, and, much to 
her amazement, was executing a “ pas seul” 
around her, after some original Cossack 
model. 

I suppose I ought to describe the costumes 
of the dancers, but I failed to take a note of 
the details at the time, and can hardly trust 
my memory now. I have merely a dim im- 
pression of short petticoats of thick material 
and bright variegated hues, sometimes so 
arranged by looping up, as to show two or 
three layers of colors, white knitted hand- 
kerchiefs fastened cross-wise upon the bosom, 
colored handkerchiefs decorated with ribbons 
and wound turban-fashion about the head, 
brown or red stockings, and _ high-heeled 
shoes. Some few of the women carried 
about their necks large bead necklaces made 
of amber or rock-crystal. The general effect 
of the toilet was that of richness of color, 
and the bright rosiness or ruddiness of the 
cheeks accorded harmoniously enough with 
the rich browns, reds, and blues of the petti- 
coats, handkerchiefs, and stockings. 

The men woré green shooting-coats and 
gray knee-breeches and stockings. 

Although it was essentially ¢Aeir festival, 
the men seemed less festive or appreciative of 
the occasion than the women, and their faces 
were much more stolid and inexpressive. 

They warmed up somewhat as the evening 
advanced, and the. effect of their visits to 
the adjoining ¢rink-saal became apparent, but 
it seemed to be rather in the direction of 
quarrelsomeness than gayety. 

The drinking-hall, as the little corner 
where the landlady dispensed the schnapps 
and ‘beer was called, was a very necessary 
institution after the inhaling of so much saw- 
dust, and it seemed as if the latter had been 
placed upon the floor as a thirst awakener. 
If that were the object it was completely 
successful, for the glasses of schnapps were 
unintermittent, and the beer flowed from the 
barrels in steady streams. 

Towards midnight the frequent libations 
strongly affected the beh.vior of our friends 
in the green shooting-coats, and they began 
to be indignant at the impudence of the 
strangers in presuming to pick out the 
prettiest damsels, and at the bad taste of 
their former partners in preferring these un- 
known foreigners to the victors from the 
shooting-ground. 
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They showed their discontent by fiercely 
frowning at us from their corners, occasion- 
ally pushing us unnecessarily when in the 
mazes of the dance, and muttering in audi- 
ble stage whispers “ Verdammte Fremden,” 
“ Dumme Kerle,” and the like. As the 
schnapps worked its way up into their solid 
heads, the frowns yrew deeper, the oaths 
more energetic, and the pushes more vicious, 
and it seemed likely that the dance would 
end with assault and battery. The affair 
would not have been so one-sided as at 
first sight it seemed, for in all probability 
our fair partners would have stood up for 
the strangers, and their right to make their 
own selections, and if moral force had not 
been sufficient, their strong arms would 
have proved a great addition to our fighting 
powers. 

We were, however, spared the trial, and 
the Thusneldas were saved from the temp- 
tation to fight against their rightful Her- 
manns, for at this critical juncture Hussa- 
kowski came to the rescue, and, noble Cos- 
sack as he was, sacrificed himself for the 
safety of his comrades. 

“ Friends,” said he to the sharpshooters, 





“in the next room there are still Schnapps, 
Kiimmel, Bier, and Knickebein. Let us 
leave this fatiguing exercise, and drink and 
be merry, and / will pay the cost.” ‘“ Hoch 
zum Kossack,” shouted the sulky ones, pre- 
ferring the schnapps at the cost of the stran- 
ger even to the prospect of a quarrel, and 
they rushed into the trink-saal, from which 
they did not emerge again during the prog- 
ress of the ball. 

Towards the small hours of the night, hav- 
ing, when totally exhausted, extricated our- 
selves with some difficulty from the arms of 
eur still indefatigable partners, we retired 
to our apartment, bearing with us the help- 
less body of the self-sacrificing Cossack. 
After a few hours of confused slumbers, in 
which, in the case of the writer at least, 
visions of swinging in a state of endless ver- 
tigo absorbed the dreaming hours, we found 
ourselves again upon the road, fast losing 
the effect of the dissipation’s Xatzenjammer 
(student name for blues) under the influence 
of the inspiriting morning air, and hoping 
that our presence at the ball had not sown the 
seeds of any serious dissensions in the breasts 
of the swains and maidens of ——dorf.. 
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A LETTER TO A YOUNG JOURNALIST WHOSE EDUCATION -HAS BEEN 
NEGLECTED. 


You are quite right, I think, in believing 
that there is such a thing as the Profession 
of Journalism, that it yields to no other in 
importance at the present day, and that a 
course of study might be framed which should 
prepare for and lead up to it, as directly as 
the studies of the lawyer o: the physician 
lead up to their professions. When this is 
distinctly recognized, we shall have fewer 
unprincipled Bohemians among journalists, 
and our papers will take a higher tone, and 
fulfill more perfectly the function which right- 
fully belongs to them of being chief instru- 
ments in popular education. 

You ask me to tell you what you can do 
to make up for deficiencies in your early 
training, and what studies would be most 
useful to a young man who purposes to 
devote himself to journalism. No knowl- 
edge will come amiss to a journalist, but I 
should name History, Political Science, and 
Political Economy as three main studies, if 
they ought not rather to be called three 
branches of the same study. There are two 
errors which I would avoid in the choice of 
studies : first, the error of preferring Rhetoric 





and what goes under the vague term of Belles- 
Lettres to such studies as I have named ; 
and second, the error of underrating the 
value of your actual work as an instrument 
of educational discipline. Do not, if I may 
advise, abandon your work, even temporarily, 
for the sake of attempting to carry out an 
ideal course of systematic study, such as 
you think you could accomplish if you only 
had the entire control of your time. You 
would probably fail, for in our case it should 
have been begun earlier. Not that such a 
systematic training is not invaluable when it 
is of the right kind. It is what we really 
mean when we talk about a “liberal educa- 
tion.” It is what our colleges are supposed 
to give, but do not, because they are still 
busy trying to impose the liberal education. 
of the sixteenth century upon the nineteenth ; 
it is what colleges of American growth will 
give in some, I fear, distant future. The 
man who has missed a college education, 
is very apt to believe that no individual 
exertion can supply its place as a pre- 
paratory discipline. I am afraid that in so 
believing we pay American colleges too 
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great a compliment, at least until the 
average results of their education shall be a 

good deal more valuable than they are now. 

I even think that, if the matter were care- 

fully inquired into, it would be found that the 

ablest of college graduates have been men 

who, ignoring pretty much the college educa- 

tion, employed the leisure which college life 

afforded in educating themselves. ‘ 

However this may be, the question before 
you is whether or not there is anything to 
prevent your setting before yourself, as an 
aim, that systematic mastery of some portion 
of the vast field of knowledge which is supe 
posed to be, but so rarely is, the result of a 
college education. I do not believe there 
is; but what you need is something more 
than the “course of reading” you ask me to 
mark out for you. The process is a process 
for a lifetime, and the course must grow in 
your own mind gradually as you proceed. 

For a starting-point and center take your- 
self and your present stock of ideas, however 
acquired, many of them doubtless needing 
correction—and your work. Mo not, as I 
have said, abandon your work to devote 
yourself wholly to study, because, your ob- 
ject being knowledge, your work is one of 
the very best sources of knowledge, and just 
what will give point and value to all the rest. 
Only put intelligence always into your work, 
and reserve leisure enough for study to save 
yourself from becoming a drudge. 

For example, the main part of your work 
will be writing. Well, the way to learn to-write 
is—to write at first, perhaps, very badly. If 
you would learn to swim, you don’t sit on 
the bank and study a treatise on swimming ; 
you pitch in and strike out. The way to 
learn to write well is to learn to think well, 
and the best of all ways to learn to think 
well is first to practice thinking, and next 
to familiarize yourself with the manner of 
thinking of good thinkers. I do not say that 
the Rhetorics and Logics are altogether use- 
less, but I think their rules will carry you a 
very little way in comparison with practice 
in these two directions. 

In the same way you want, for example, to 
understand Political Econorhy. What is to 
hinder, provided you have sufficient perse- 
verance? Political Economy is not Abraca- 
dabra. It is, or ought to be, common-sense 
applied to the discovery of-the laws which 
govern certain social phenomena. There are 
two sources of information open to you, in 
my judgment equally valuable and necessary, 
namely, systematic treatises and current dis- 
cussions. In the treatise you get results 














systematized by the mind of some powerful 
thinker, say Mill, never indeed without some 
admixture of error, but yet thoughts arranged 
in clear and logical order ; principles digested 
into a method, and bearing the impress of 
the logical mind which has arranged them. 
The current discussions, in reflecting the 
actual experience of business life, give you 
the text and the practical application, with 
data for the discovery of new principles and 
the correction of old errors. It is not of so 
much consequence what side a treatise takes 
—indeed you must read all sides—as it is 
that it should be strong and forcible—a mas- 
ter-work. 

After diligent reading in such books, and 
following ‘up current discussions and report- 
ing, besides abstracting and writing as can- 
didly and well as you are able, say for the 
next five or the next ten years, you will begin 
to find, if you have any aptitude, that you 
have mastered these complicated subjects in 
the only way in which they can be mastered, 
namely, by study combined with practical fa- 
miliarity extended over a considerable period 
of time, and, so far as Political Economy is 
concerned, you will have made yourself a 
journalist with an opinion to be respected. 
If you find a man who thinks he can prepare 
himself for journalism in any shorter way, you 
may safely set him down as a pedant or an 
ass. What you may or may not have lost by 
not going to college is this—direct contact 
with the powerful and well-trained mind of a 
competent living teacher, one who has both 
a perfect grasp and a living interest in his 
subject. But as such minds are at any rate 
rare, and, in this country, are not often at- 
tracted towards college professorships, the 
chances are not very great that such would 
have been your college experience. More- 
over, college professorships, as colleges are 
now, sequester men from contact with the 
living world, because they form no real or 
living part of it, and hence their teachers are 
too apt to dwindle into pedants ; while it 1s 
above all things needful to success in your 
profession that you should keep yourself in 
direct contact with the world of action round 

ou. 
: The case is the same with the study of 
Politics. “Place yourself in the stream of 
current thought, even though, for lack of fun- 
damental principles, you may at first often 
find yourself at a loss in forming judgments- 
To remedy this, begin a leisurely course 
of reading, to extend say over the next ten 
years, among the recognized masters of his- 
torical and political science, carefully avoid- 
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ing second-hand twaddlers, and always re- 
membering that the true object of study is to 
see how much thought you can get out of 
the smallest amount of reading, not how 
much ‘reading you can do with the smallest 
amount of thought. Such study will be profit- 
able in two directions. While the historian 
gives you the record of the past, the political 
philosopher will help you to a key to its mean- 
ing, and both will guide you through the maze 
of contemporary events, which are history in 
the making. And with such a clew a great 
deal of contemporary writing may be very 
summarily dismissed—need give it only a 
glance. You will know beforehand exactly 
what Mr. Blank Blank will say on Protec- 
tion, and about what sort of dust the Hon. 
Dash Dash will endeavor to throw in the 
eyes of his constituents; and the fact that 
nine-tenths of current political writings con- 
sist of such material renders the task of 
keeping up with the political current not 
altogether hopeless. The set of that current 
is determined at last—or perhaps I ought 
rather to say represented at last—by a very 
few leading minds, possessed of clearness 
and strength enough to see the way, and in- 
tegrity enough to follow it. 
so, good government would be impossible, for 
events would be not temporarily but con- 
stantly under the control of pig-headed doc- 
trinaires and knavish demagogues. It should 
be your ambition as a journalist to become, 
so far as your ability allows, one of those 
representative minds. 

It is ideas and principles that you are in 
search of, and gradually every earnest and 
independent man who is living to any purpose 
finds that around even the smallest nucleus of 
original power he has gathered a body of such 
principles and ideas, which, whether near to 
or far from the truth, at any rate constitute 
his actual intellectual and moral working 
capital. You cannot load on these ideas as 
you would load a cart, by merely transferring 
them from books, though this is a very com- 
mon notion of education. Nothing is really 
yours that you have not incorporated into 
the very substance of your mind. You must 
let your mind grow. You can no more, by 
willing it, add a cubit to your mental than 
you can to your corporeal stature. 

Education, especially self-education, is even 
more a moral than it is an intellectual pro- 
cess. Ideas enough are lying about loose 
everywhere ; it is the will to use them and 
the tact to discriminate between them and 
the power to organi¢e them that we need, 
and success here depends upon the aim we 


If it were not, 





have in view. We have more ideas than we 
ever use, but the man who is in earnest keeps 
up a constant process of selection, guided by 
his will, and moves in a definite direction up- 
ward towards a higher and higher ideal of 
character and efficiency, or downwards to the 
devil. If we allow ourselves to drift, we get 
ideas indeed, but we gradually lose what lit- 
tle individuality we began with ; while, on the 
other hand, this constant effort at selection 
and organization gradually brings us to a cer- 
tain individual philosophy; in other words, 
our knowledge forms itself into a logical and 
symmetrical whole, larger or smaller accord- 
ing to our native ability, but which és a whole, 
and constitutes our real self, and gives us our 
position and influence. 

A first-rate journalist should be a man of 
speculative ability, and your speculative 
ability, or capacity for mastering principles, 
will constantly grow stronger if your studies 
and practice are rightly directed. The evi- 
dence will be that your thought will extend 
itself in wider circles, embracing details in 
Righer and higher generalities, until these 
details not only arrange themselves under 
the principles of those provisional divisions, 
which we call the sciences, but the sciences 
themselves are co-ordinated into one great 
general science, which is philosophy. It. 
is the foolish delusion of a certain class of 
ignoramuses who are fond of éalling them- 
selves “practical” men, that philosophy is 
the spinning of brain-cobwebs by a class of 
incapables who are not quite up to what they 
call “real” work. Every really able man, 
in whatever calling, who is a leader and ori- 
ginator and not a mere subordinate, is so 
by virtue of a certain philosophy, that is a 
grasp of principles, whether he knows it or 
not. Often he does not know it, and can 
give no account tq, himself of his own phi- 
losophy, but scupliaines he has it lying un- 


consciously at the bottom of his practical 


sagacity. It is the advantage which the 
trained mind—-whether self-trained or other- 
wise — has over the untrained, however 
powerful, that training enables the man to 
give an account to himself of his philosophy, 
to think about his thinking. This power 
comes by practice and by the study of the 
works of the able thinkers. Whether you 
fully master them or not, you imbibe their 
spirit and method. 

In the matter of reading, the important 
question is not so much what to read as what 
not to read. The necessity for reading at all 
being a calamity and a consequence of our 
finite imperfections, we may liberate our- 
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selves from a good deal of it by a little 
vigorous and well-directed thinking, without 
which ro reading is of any value. Discount 
from your calculation say nine-tenths of cur- 
rent books. They have their use or they 
would not exist, but they are not meant for 
thinkers. They are a sort of expanded gos- 
sip, out of which one may pick facts but 
very seldom derive ideas, except by way of 
suggestion. Many of them are the work of 
men who set themselves professionally to 
write on subjects about which they have 
really nothing to say, and to mumble their 
topic as a toothless dog mumbles a bone. 

The journalist must have regard to form 
as well as matter, and so should study art 
and literature ; but here too I.cannot under- 
take to prescribe to you, because I have no 
idea what writers would soonest wake you up 
to a sense of beauty. You must find out that 
for yourself. The most I could do would be 
to tell you of books which have educated 
me ; but, unless you area precise duplicate of 
me, and in precisely the same circumstances, 
they would not have the same effect upon 
you. Neither can I hold up my own edu- 
cation as a model. One thing is certain, 
that you must begin with some original germ 
of sensibility in your own mind, aad with 

. that and a little self-reliance you can help 
yourself better than any one else can help you. 
If you want to know whether or not a book 
suits you, éry i#—don’t run to a reviewer. 
And if it suits you, stick to it, though all the 
reviewers should be against you. If Mr. 
Tupper or any other pretentious twaddler 
stirs at first—pardon the supposition—what 
you suppose to be the innermost depths of 
your being, swear by him till you learn 
enough to outgrow him. I hope you will not 
begin quite so low down, but if you love 
Tupper and don’t love Shakespeare, hug your 
Tupper to your bosom till growth in wisdom 
shall release you. You can’t understand 
Shakespeare till you have fairly had it out with 
Tupper. 

Some books will of suit you either be- 
cause they are above you or because they 
are below you. In regard to the former, 
there is a certain reading by faith out of 





which knowledge at last comes, but it must 
not be carried too far. Rather find, if possi- 
ble, what suits your condition. The whole- 
somest food is not always commended to our 
palates or our digestions by the learned 
doctors’ prescriptions. Its wholesomeness 
for us depends in a measure upon the idio- 
syncrasies of our own appetites, though these 
are apt enough to be dyspeptic. 

The safeguards against this latter calamity 
are a vigorous will, an earnest purpose, and 
a wholesome modesty. There is a young 
man upon record who thought Shakespeare a 
greatly overrated poet. There are a good 
many such young men not upon record. 
They write the poetry for the newspapers, 
and live in constant expectation of being 
discovered, quite unconscious that they were 
discovered a long time ago. 

I am aware that I have failed to do the 
thing you asked of me, namely, give you a 
“course of reading.” .I do not think it a 
profitable thing to attempt, but if you think 
otherwise, there are several Guides to In- 
quiring Young Men by gentlemen whose 
learning is much greater than mine. I 
wrote one myself once, but it was when | 


.was younger and knew much more than I do 


now ; and it was a very little one. There 
are histories of literature, there is some good 
criticism, and there are the booksellers’ cata- 
logues, and in the latter you have the titles 
without the advice. It is the easiest thing 
in the world to learn what books on any 
subject are held in general esteem. What 
you need is not to make up an unmanage- 
able list of them, or to read other men’s com- 
ments on them, but to sit down and thor- 
oughly digest some one of them, and when 
you have fairly done that you will know how 
to pick your way among the rest quite as 
well as the average writer of “courses” can 
direct you. One book will easily lead on to 
another—the main point is to master the first 
one, which need not of necessity be the very 
best one. One soon gets the freedom of 
any intellectual domain if he only puts his 
heart into it, but a little independent think- 
ing will carry one a great deal further than 
too much subservient reading. 
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AUTUMN VOICES. 
I. 
THE LITTLE MAID’S SONG. 


O nappy, happy shining day! 
The time to dance and sing and play! 
I wish I only knew 
Why all the clouds have gone to sleep, 
And lie, like flocks of lazy sheep, 
Far up there on the blue. 


The aster must be glad that nods 

So cheery to thg golden-rods ; 
Wide open is its eye ; 

And happy is the scarlet vine, 

That runs along the dark green pine, 
As if to reach the sky. 


This afternoon, down at the brook, 

A bright-eyed squirrel stopped and took 
A dozen little drinks ; 

Some nuts were lying at my feet, 

He looked as if he thought them sweet, 
And gave some knowing winks. 


Just then a little leaf quite brown 

Into the brook came rustling down, 
And sailed off like a ship ; 

The squirrel gave his tail a whisk, 

Then made a funny sideways-frisk, 
And left me with a skip. 


O, if I were a squirrel too, 

There are some things that I would do,— 
Climb up this tree, perhaps ; 

And, perched upon its yellow head, 

Eat nuts, and see the countries spread 
With colors, like the maps. 


There’s red and yellow, green and pink, 
And purple too,—it makes me think 
Of Joseph's little coat ; 
The wood is in a raiiibow drest ; , 
The hills are like a robin’s breast, 
Or like my pigeon’s throat. 


5 


Such pretty colors everywhere ! 

Such pleasant feelings in the air! 
I'm glad as glad can be. 

Here, Rover, come, let’s take a run, 

And catch a good-night from the sun 
Behind the maple tree. 
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II. 
THE PILGRIM’S REVERY. 


THE waning moon shines pale and still ; 
The winds in russet branches die ; 






Day faints upon the darkening hill, 


And melts into the days gone by. 


The vanished days! now dim and far, 
Yet none so dead they cannot wake 


And stir in me, as yon high star 


Quivers, deep-visioned, in the lake. 


They glimmer down the moon’s long be 
They rustle in the russet tree ; 


They fade in twilight’s melting dream, 


And slide in starlightown to me. 


I feel the hush of brooding wings, 
The warmth of tender joys far flown, 


And little flights and flutterings 


Of blessings that were once my own. 


But O most sweet, and O most sad, 
Of all these lost delights that thrill !— 


The blessings that I almost had, 


But life can never more fulfill. 


And yet ’tis strange, but these are more 
My own, to-night, than all beside,— 


Glad stars upon a distant shore, 


That draw my sails across the tide. 


Fade, golden evenings, fade and sink ! 
Burn, crimson leaves, burn out and fall! 


For life is greater than we think, 





The New York Woman. 

Wuat kind of a being is the typical New York 
Woman? Our neighbors across the water evidently 
regard her as something very different from the typi- 
cal Englishwoman; and they form their judgments 
not so much by what they know of*the New York 
Woman at home, as by what they see of her abroad. 
They find her extravagant in her tastes, something 
more than self-assured in her bearing, “loud” in her 
dress, and superficial in her education and accom- 
plishments—if she has any. Now we do not admit 
that a woman who’ can be thus characterized is the 
type of New York womanhood. The world does not 
hold better women, or better educated women, or 
better manneréd women, than are to be found in great 


And death the surest life of all. 
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numbers in this much defamed city ; but the English; 

man does not see them, for they jealously guar 

their society when he comes here, and when they 
travel they are unobtrusive and do not attract his at- 
tention. The average traveling: Englishman in New 
York knows just as little of the best society of New 
York as the average traveling American does of the 
best society of London. : 

Yet the Englishman has an apology in what he 
sees, and, perhaps, in all that he sees, for the severity 
of his judgment. There is a type of womanhood in 
New York—and it has, alas! far too many represen- 
tatives—of which every American, everywhere, has 
reason to be ashamed. The same type can be found 
in all the large cities of the country, but it exists im 
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its perfection here. It lives in hotels and boarding- 
houses ; it travels, it haunts the fashionable watering- 
places; it is prominent at the opera and the ball; in 
short, it is wherever it can show itself and its clothes, 
It rejoices over a notice of itself in the Evening Chat- 
terbox, or the Weekly Milk and Water, as among the 
proudest and most grateful of its social achievements. 
Its grand first question is: ‘* Wherewithal shall I be 
clothed?” and when that is answered as well as it 
can be, the next is: ‘*‘ How and where can I show my 
clothes so as to attract the most men, distress the 
greatest number of women, and make the most stun- 
ning social sensation?” We have no fear of exag- 
gerating in this characterization. We have seen 
these women at home and away; and their presump- 
tion, boldness, vanity, idleness, display, and lack of 
all noble and womanly aims are a disgrace to the 
city which produces them, and the country after 
whose name they call themselves. 

Of course there is a sufficient cause for the pro- 
duction of this type of woman, and it is to be found 
in her circumstances and way of life. It is preva- 
lent among the souveaux riches— among those of 
humble beginnings and insufficient breeding and edu- 
cation. It is fostered in boarding-houses and hotels 
—those hotbeds of jealousy and personal and social 
rivalry and aimless idleness. The woman who finds 
herself housed and clothed and fed and petted and 
furnished with money for artificial as well as real 
wants, without the lifting of a finger, or the burden 
of a care, and without the culture of head or heart 
that leads her to seek for the higher satisfactions of 
womanhood, becomes in the most natural way pre- 
cisely what we have described. It would be unnatu- 
ral for her to become anything else. The simple 
truth is, that unless women have a routine of duty 
that diverts their thoughts from themselves, and 
gives them something to think of besides dress and 
the exhibition of it, they degenerate. The only cure 
for this that we know of is universal house-keeping. 
There is no man who can afford to pay a fair price 
for board, who cannot afford to keep house; and 
hguse-keeping, though it be never so humble, is the 
most natural and the healthiest office to which woman 
is ever called. There is no one thing that would do 
so much to elevate the type of New York womanhood 
as a universal secession from boarding-house and 
hotel life, and a universal entrance upon separate 
homes. Such a step would increase the stock of 
happiness, improve health of body and health of 
mind, and raise at once the standard of morals and 
manners, 

The devil always finds work for idle hands to do, 
whether the hands belong to men or women; but 
American men are not apt to be idle. They are 
absorbed in work from early until late, and leave 
their idle wives, cooped up in rooms that cost them 
no care, to get rid of the lingering time as they can. 
Is it kind to do this, or is it cruel? If it is kind in 
its motives, it is cruel in its results. |The whole sys- 





tem of boarding-house and hotel life is vicious. To 
live in public, to be on dress parade every day, to be 
always part and parcel of a gossiping multitude, to 
live aimlessly year after year, with thoughts concen- 
trated upon one’s person and one’s selfish delights, to 
be perpetually without a routine of healthy duty, is to 
take the broadest and briefest road to the degrade- 
tion of all ‘that is admirable and lovable in woman- 
hood. It is to make, by the most natural process, 


that gay, gaudy, loud, frivolous, pretentious, vain, 
intriguing, unsatisfied, and unhappy creature which the 
Englishman knows as ‘‘ The New York Woman.” 


The Art of Speaking and Writing. 

MUSICIAN is not accounted an artist who, al- 
though thoroughly versed in the science of music, 
knows nothing practically of the art. It matters very 
little to the listening world how much he knows, if 
he can neither play nor sing. A man may talk or 
write very intelligently of picture and sculpture with- 
out the slightest practical skill in either branch of 
performance. So there are multitudes of men with 
well-stored minds, who live without access to the 
public, simply because they are not accomplished in 
the arts of expression by pen and tongue. These 
men have been trained for public life. They have 
expected to obtain a livelihood by public service. 
All their education has been shaped to this end, yet 
they lack just that one thing which will enable them 
todo it. That mode of approach and expression which 
is essential to their acceptableness as writers and 
speakers is lacking ; and so their lives are failures. 

The professorship of rhetoric and elocution has 
been regarded in most colleges as rather ornamental 
than useful ; and only here and there has its incum- 
bent manifested the disposition and the power to 
magnify his office, and perform the great duty that is 
placed in his hands. Slovenly writers and awkward 
and unattractive speakers are turned out of our col- 
leges every year, almost by thousands, whose failure 
in public life is assured from the first, because they 
have acquired no mastery of the arts of expression, 
Men of inferior knowledge and inferior mental cul- 
ture surpass them in the strife for public favor and 
influence, by address and skill. They are disgusted 
with the public, and charge their failure upon the 
popular stupidity, ‘‘Our honest toil has been in 
vain,” they say; ‘‘for the people cannot appreciate 
what we are, or what we have done. They like the 
shallow man best.” 

This is not a just judgment. The brighter and 
stronger the man, the better the people like him, 
always provided that he understand the arts of writing 
and speech. Mr. Beecher, Mr. Phillips, Mr. George 
W. Curtis, and Mr. Collyer are not shallow men, 
but they are accepted everywhere, and in all assem- 
blies, as the masters of oratory. Mr. Webster, Mr. 
Clay, and Mr. S. S. Prentiss, in the old days, were 
not shallow men, but they were orators, and their 
power over multitudes was the power of giants. 
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Not one of these men would now be heard of as men 
of national reputation had they not won the mastery 
of expression. 

There is a quality in all good writing—writing 
thoroughly adapted to its purpose—which we call 
** readableness.” It is hard to define it, because in 
different productions it depends on different elements. 
Wit and humor impart this quality, if they are spon- 
taneous and unobtrusive. Eminent lucidity, grace- 
fulness of structure, epigrammatic terseness and 
strength, downright moral earnestness, gracefulness 
and facility of illustration, apposite antithesis, forms 
of expression and uses of words that are characteristic 
of individual thought and feeling—each and all of 
these have their function in imparting readableness to 
the productions of the pen. We find Carlyle re&da- 
ble through a quality which is Carlyle’s own—which 
he neither borrowed nor has the ability to lend. 
Emerson and Lowell and Holmes are readable be- 
cause of their individual flavor. There are ten thou- 
sand educated men in America who are fairly capable 
of comprehending these writers, yet who would ren- 
der them all unreadable by undertaking to clothe their 
thoughts and fancies in their own forms of language. 
When this strong individual flavor is lacking—an 
element that belongs mainly to genius—art must be 
more thoroughly cultivated. No man of moderate 
ability and education can possibly make himself ac- 
ceptable as a writer without a skill in the arts’ of 
expression which can be won alone through patient 
study and long practice. 

We have but few men in the country who design- 
edly write for the few. We all seek to write for the 
million and to find the largest audience. Readable- 
ness, then, must depend very largely upon still another 
element, which is, perhaps, more important than all 
—direct, intelligent ministry to the public need. 
People will not be interested in the discussion of 
subjects that have no practical relation to their life. 
Any production, in order to be readable, must be 
based on a knowledge of the wants of the people and 
the age, What will amuse, instruct, enlighten, or 
niorally and intellectually interest the people? 
The writer who is not sufficiently in sympathy with 
the people and the age to answer this question intelli- 
gently to himself, cannot be readable, except by 
accident. The man who shuts himself up in his 
library, away from his kind, and refuses to make 
himself conversant with their wants and with the 
questions that concern them, has no one to blame 
but himself if they refuse to read what he writes. 

The clergyman, conscious of Christian purpose and 
of thorough culture, and earnestly believing that he 
understands the message. of his Master, finds with 
grief that he is not an accepted teacher. Let him 
learn, if it be not too late, that it is his mode of pre- 
senting truth that makes him impotent. Water tastes 
better from cut-glass than from pewter, and people 
will go where they are served from crystal. Salt is 
salt, but what if it have lost its saver? There are 





very few preachers who fail in knowledge of their 
message, but there are multitudes who know nothing 
of the people to whom they deliver it, or of the art 
of so proclaiming it that men will pause to hear and 
heed. The art of writing and speaking is both 
shamefully and fatally neglected. Without it, cul- 
tivated to its highest practicable point, the learning of 
the schools is comparatively useless. Without it, 
the preacher is utterly unprepared for his work ; for 
the grand, essential thing which will make his knowl- 
edge and culture practically available is wanting. 
The man who cannot say well that which he has 
to say may safely conclude that he has no call to the 
pulpit. 

There is no editor of a newspaper or a magazine 
who is not constantly returning manuscripts full of 
useful and good material, which he cannot publish 
because it is not readable. The style is turgid, or 
involved, or affected, or slovenly, or diffuse. If the 
style happens to be good, the subject is uninteresting, 
or it is treated for scholars, and lumbered with 
redundant learning. Of course the editor would not 
hurt the pride of the writers, and in his politeness he 
simply says that their productions are not ‘‘ availa- 
ble.” They think the editor stupid, and he is con- 
tent, so long as they do not accuse him of ill-nature. 
It is only when they charge him with the purpose of 
refusing all writing that is better than his own that 
he loses patience, and regrets that he had not been 
frank and definite in the statement of his reasons for 
declining their offerings. 


Sectarian Culture and what Comes of it. 

It is not to be denied that that culture which 
accompanies devotion to sectarian systems and ideas 
is not admirable. It is equally beyond dispute that 
the style of personal character which accompanies such 
culture is not lovable. The limit of sympathy is 
alike the limit of culture and of lovableness. It is 
a matter of surprise that men whose Christian honesty, 
purity, and self-devotedness are conceded on every 
hand, are often men with whom we do not like to 
associate—men to whom we do not find ourselves 
attracted—men with whom we have little that is 
common. There are clergymen of great power and — 
influence in their own denomination who are so en- 
tirely out of place in general society that they never 
appear in it. Their whole life runs in a sectarian rut, 
and tends toward, and ends at, a sectarian goal. 
There are great multitudes of laymen of the same 
sort, who have no associations outside of their own 
church. Hugging the thought that they monopolize 
the truth, they can regard no other sect with hearty 
toleration and respect. . Their sympathies are short- 
ened in every direction, and their culture fails to be 
admirable, because it is based on one-sided views of 
truth, and limited by the prescribed tenets of their 
faith. It is not an answer to this statement to say 
that true Christianity is never popular, and that even 
its Founder was not popular. It was the narrow sects 
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that hated Him. It was the Scribes and Pharisees 
whom He denounced that despised Him. The com- 
mon people heard Him gladly, and followed Him, and 
received His society and ministry by thousands, 

It is also not to be denied that there are styles of 
character and culture only indirectly fOrmed by 
Christian ideas, or influenced by them, that are ex- 
tremely lovable. There are men and women who 
have had no conscious Christian experience, whose 
faith is either a negative or a most indefinite quantity, 
who make no public profession of piety, who do not 
even privately count themselves among Christians in 
name, yet who are nevertheless among the most ami- 
able that we know. Their courtesy, their benevo- 
lence, their thorough integrity of character, their 
hearty good-will manifested in all society, their tole- 
ration and charity, make them universal favorites. 
They ignore all sects and all religious and political 
differences, and become social centers sometimes for 
the church itself. Many Christians prefer them for 
companions to those who are enrolled with them on 
church registers, and are puzzled to know why it is 
that they love them more than they do those who are 
nominally their brethren, 

The most lovable men and women we know are 
under the control of one of two motives, viz.: the 
sympathy of humanity, or the sympathy of Christian- 
ity. Both are alike universal in thcir bearing and 


reach, and both produce the finest results on human 


character that are possible to be achieved. Those 
who are under the control of the sympathy of human- 
ity know no sect, and they only become unlovely 
when they single out some class of men as the reci- 
pients of their good-will and their good offices. The 
humanitarian who delivers himself to one idea, and 
concentrates his sympathies and his charities upon a 
single class, not only injures his own character but his 
lovableness and popularity. Precisely as when one 
concentrates his sympathies and @abors upon a sect, 
does he cease to draw the hearts of all men to him. 
No matter what faith we receive into our heads, our 
hearts will love the man who loves all men, whether 
he loves them as a man or a Christian; and our 
hearts are right. The man who knows no limit to 
his human sympathy, and the Christian who knows 
no limit to his Christian sympathy, are those who 
hold the hearts of the world, and who, in that sym- 
pathy, possess the only solid basis for a broad and 
catholic culture. 

The Christian ought to be the better and the 
broader man. The Christian of genuinely catholic 
sympathies is the better and broader man ; but, alas ! 
a Christian of this type is exceedingly rare. The 
whole culture of the Christian church is sectarian, and 
only here and there do men break through the walls 
that have been built around them, into that large 
liberty of sympathy and thought which is every 
Christian’s birthright. We fail everywhere to rec- 
ognize in our sympathies those whom the Master 





recognizes ; for the Master’s love is simply the love of 
humanity, based on a broader knowledge of its nature, 
its possibilities, and its destiny. The sympathy of 
humanity is wholly good so far as it goes, but it falls 
short of Christianity in that it fails to recognize the 
immortal in the mortal. 

We are led to this exposition by the contemplation 
of a notorious fact in theeliterary history of the time. 
It is a subject of sorrow among the churches of the 
country that the higher literature of the day is very 
largely the product of men and women who have little 
Christian faith, or none at all. Did it ever occur to 
these churches, or the preachers who represent them, 
to ask why this is the case? Why is it that these 
men and women have the culture that makes their 
productions acceptable to the world? Why is it that 
they, without any organized schools to help them, or 
organized bodies to patronize them, produce that 
which is read by all schools and all bodies, and are 
the grudgingly acknowledged leaders in literary art ? 
There is some sufficient reason for this,-and it is not 
a reason that redounds to the credit of the type of 
Christianity which prevails. It is time to look this 
matter squarely and candidly in the face. These 
men and women are not base usurpers of a sway 
which by any fairly-achieved right belongs to others. 
They rule because they have the power to rule. 
They prevail because of excellence. The public are 
not deceived by them, nor is their pre-eminence the 
result of accident. Either their sympathy of human- 
ity is better, as a basis of culture and an inspirer of 
thought, than the sympathy of Christianity, or the 
sympathy of Christianity—pure and large and catho- 
lic—does not prevail among the churches. Some- 
thing is wrong somewhere; and we can find that 
something nowhere but in the narrowing and dwarf- 
ing influence of sectarian culture. 

The sympathy of humanity was strong in Shake- 
speare, and it was given to him to weave at once his 
own crown and that of the language in which he 
wrote, It was strong in Dickens, and the whole 
Christian world turned away from its own fountains 
to drink at that which his magic pen uncovered. 
It is strong in the hundred men and women whose 
brains and hands provide the books which the world 
is reading to-day. Is there no higher source of in- 
spiration? We believe there is, and that it is that 
sympathy of Christianity which not only ignores but 
despises and hates all sectarian bonds and bounds. 
The Christian who does not embrace all mankind in 
his Christian regard, with the largest toleration and 
good-will, and who does not refuse to become the 
slave of a system and the creature of a creed, can 
never produce a literature which the world will read. 
It has been tried in books, in magazines, in news- 
papers, and on the platform, and it has always failed. 
We must have a broader church before we get a 
better literature, and before the present literary 
powers will be deposed from their sway. 
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THE OLD 


‘* My friend Mr. A.,’’ I said, introducing an old 
city acquaintance to Theodosia last evening. The 
conventional phrase came very naturally to my lips, 
but it had, for the first time, a strange sound. You 
know what startling looks familiar landscapes some- 
times put on. 

After he had gone away Theodosia and I talked it 
over together. 

‘““Who are my friends?’”? It is a dangerous 
question. You can easily run over the names of 
your acquaintances; but how many people are there 
in the list of whom you are perfectly sure—sure 
not only of their liking for you, but of your liking for 
them? Not ‘‘ true friends,” as the saying is when you 
mean people who will speak to you just as graciously 
the day after your barns burn down as the day before 
—but people you care to have a good deal of, barns 
or no barns. 

I think some of the friendliest people I know have 
the fewest friends. Yes—men and women of whom 
it is said, they make friends everywhere, they adapt 
themselves so well to others, they are so winning to 
so many different kinds of people—not shallow, facile 
souls, mind you, but deep and steadfast. Everybody 
likes them, and if they don’t like everybody, at least 
they are kind to and appreciative of everybody, and 
they have their cronies here and there. They have 
their cronies, but friends—how many? I think if 
they have one friend they do well. ; 

Theodosia stopped me there. She said I was talking 
about something beside ordinary friendship; that I 
ought not to narrow the word down to such use; that 
she didn’t believe in these violent, absorbing friend- 
ships anyhow, or rather that she thought it a terrible 
mistake to think that they are necessary to one’s 
happiness, She was surprised to hear me talk in that 
cynical fashion—I with my romantic notions concern- 
ing the universal brotherhood,—who won’t join the 
lodge because I don’t want any man to fish me out 
of the water instead of my shipwrecked neighbor, 
merely because I can tip him a wink and the other 
poor devil can’t. 

I find, however, that Theodosia doesn’t ‘so much 
object to the violent cases, as she still calls them, so 
long as they are in no way forced,—so long as the per- 
sons keep their proper relations (a world of philosophy 
in that-little phrase). But we should make up our 
minds, she says, not to be miserable if we are denied 
the full cup of sympathy. 

When I come to think of it—some of the happiest 
lives, apparently, I have known have been utterly de- 
void of friendship, in the intense sense. Perhaps 
you can point, among your acquaintances, for instance, 
to a woman of middle age, with many of her early 
comrades about her, with children married and away, 
yet not so far away that they never can be seen by 
her, with a husband still living, and yet with no real 
companion among them all. That might seem a 
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dreary, lot enough—yet behold the heart of grace, the 
hand to help, the voice to cheer, the face shining like 
the sun, the wilderness that blossoms as the rose. 

IT is just this, that the human has its limitations, 
and that the only’ happy is the unselfish life. Some 
one has written in great distress to the Old Cabinet 
about what was said here some time ago concerning 
the inadequacy of human sympathy. Only one side 
of the subject was presented then. A sympathy 
merely human, and a friendship merely human, can 
never suffice. First or last, that is something every 
one has to find out for himself. 

But, dear heart unknown, did you think I held of 
little worth this earthly comradeship? Shall I tell 
you a secret ? I think that if it were taken away from 
me to-day I would do to-night what Shargar threat- 
ened, but never did—I would cut my throat. 








How would it do for us to say to-day some of the 
things we intend to say in our last illness? Honor 
bright ! are you not saving up several fine, generous, 
pathetic little speeches to be made on your death-bed ; 
all the scenery set, full company on the stage, grand 
final tableau? Ten chances to one you'll forget them 
then ; or have a rattling in your throat that will shake 
them out of shape. Forth with them now like men— 
** My dear boy, you have been the light and comfort 
of my life;” ‘‘ My dear girl, without you I would 
have been nothing in this world.” 





I WONDER what it is in people that makes us like 
them. There must be a certain amount of common 
information as a basis for congeniality ; but surely it 
is not quantity, in any sense: no—it is with a friend 
as it is with an author, we are won by a certain qual- 
ity, and mere quamgity and mere faculty go for noth- 
ing, except as they give proof of the quality. There 
are books you cam read by the hour, with instruction 
and even entertainment, and yet neither for the frow- 
sy cover, nor the blurred page, nor any of the acci- 
dental outward belongings have you a bit of that at- 
tachment which in the case of books, as of people, 
betokens an affection for the innermost part. And 
there are plenty of men and women of whom you 
thoroughly approve, who really inform and amuse you, 
with whom indeed, if circumstances conspire, you can 
become reasonably intimate, and whom you never 
think of in the way of earnest friendship, But, bless 
me, haven’t the poets been singing all this since the 
beginning of days !—only they have another word for 
friendship. 





How much is it safe for us to see of our friends? 
There is.such a thing as relying too much upon the 
means of grace for one’s religion, and there is a weak- 
ening of friendship which comes of too great indulgence 
in the luxury of it. The separation of friends, for a 
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time, is not always the dreadful calamity we imagine. 
If you look back over your own life, you shall sec 
where it has been best, though the parting were agony 
and the meeting long delayed. 

Oh, this long separation of the World from its one 
Friend—surely in the end we shall know that it was 
well. 


Anp what has beauty to do with friendship? 
Theodosia believes that Beauty should win. She 
doesn’t see why that quality should be grudged its legi- 
timate influence. Her artist soul is loyal to Beauty 
everywhere, and despises the Beast. Well, so say I: 
let Beauty win—all to which it is entitled. Indeed, 
indeed, that shall never be hindered, despite the pra- 
ters. But, there is a law of compensation, most 
potent. 

I believe I will write a little story for Theodosia’s 
benefit. The heroine shall not be unlike Theodosia 
herself, and she shall have two lovers. One is 
Beauty and the otheris the Beast. And the long and 
the short of it is that she gives her hand to Beauty— 
who, like her, has a soul for the Beautiful—after which 
she meets with a railroad accident, and loses her 
prettiness, her eyesight, and her lover all at once—that 
is, her handsome lover. Then comes the Beast, and 
with his sweet voice, and gentle hand, and loyal heart, 
gains my lady’s deep, undying love. Of course her 
eyesight comes again, and she wonders that she ever 
thought the Beast unbeautiful. 

What a trite story it will be, Theodosia, after all ! 


e , 

It seems to be considered a matter of course, that 
we overrate the work of our friends. But I do not 
think it follows, I think if I had been intimate with 
Milton I should have been more astonished at ‘‘ Para- 
dise Lost ” than anybody who read the poem without 
knowing the author. When you are very well ac- 
quainted with a person, no matter how high your opin- 
ion of his genius, you cannot help thinking that you 
have a pretty good idea of his limitations ; you can- 





not help being surprised at any extraordinary display 
of force. When Brown paints a great picture, or 
Jones writes a great book—why, that was to be ex- 
pected, they had done so and so before ; in the nature 
of things they were to do the like again; they are 
men of position and promise, and there is almost no 
limit to what they may accomplish in their peculiar 
lines. But your friend Robinson—you are with him 
when he writes his book, you know his prejudices, his 
ignorances, the rocks where he is likely to split. 
And when at the twilight, with sails outspread, he 
glides away from all these, by paths you knew not of, 
into the lonely, golden seas of genius,—though you 
would have been grievously disappointed had he not 
made a good voyage, still you are hardly prepared for 
this fine flight of his. 


IF love is blind, then hate is blind not merely, but 
deaf as an adder. It is not enough to say that outside 
of love there may be something less than hate. Shelley 
knew what hurt him when he made his complaint of 
the Reviewer :— 

“ Alas! good friend, what profit can you see, 
In hating such a hateless thing as me?” 


As for the Reviewers—I magnify their office as much 
as any man—-and yet I am wildly glad that there are 
some things wholly outside the realm of technical 
criticism. It is a blessed consolation that there are 
a few writings, such as the Bible, Shakespeare, and 
the Constitution, which men generally agree to com- 
ment upon and expound rather than criticise—and I 
have turned with a sense of infinite relief from the 
whole world of expression, and the whole universe of 
critics, to the old colored woman who comes to our 
house on Mondays to help with the week’s washing— 
because she is a picture of no school, a poem whose 
verses may not be scanned; because her unselfish, 
womanly life, and saintly presence and conversation 
have essential beauties and nobilities beyond the touch 
of art or the impertinence of Kames’ Elements, 
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Furnace Heat. 

THE warming of houses by hot-air furnaces pre- 
sents many advantages, among which are the avoid- 
ance of draughts, the better distribution of the heat 
throughout the halls and rooms of the building, the 
continual introduction of fresh air from without, and 
the confinement of the coal and ashes to the cellar. 
On the other hand, there are certain disadvantages 
attending the use of this method of warming which 
have so important a bearing on the health of the 
persons subjected to it that they cannot be disregarded 
with impunity. . 

Prominent among these disadvantages is the dry- 
ness of such artificially heated air. It is true that the 
chamber of the furnace may contain a water-pan, and 





this may be filled with water, but in the great major- 
ity of instances it is too small to accomplish the purpose 
for which it is intended. Hot dry air is consequently 
inhaled, and, coming in contact with the delicate 
membranes of the air-passages, removes too large a 
proportion of moisture from them, and thereby pro- 
duces an irritation Which frequently causes disease of 
the throat and lungs. 

When diseases of the throat and lungs already 
exist, it is of the utmost importance that this defi- 
ciency of moisture should be corrected. The remedy 
is very simple and may be applied in a variety of 
ways: 1st. By increasing the surface of the water- 
pan in the furnace-chamber, or by adding one or more 
pans, placing them at a little distance over each other, 
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2d, By spreading a wet towel at a short distance in 
front of the hot-air register, and dipping its lower 
edge into water placed in a shallow tin vessel. 3d. 
To throw steam into the air of the room by placing a 
tin vessel containing water on a small gas-stove, or at 
a height of six or eight inches over the lighted gas- 
burner. 

Another and perhaps more serious difficulty is the 
escape of the gases of combustion from the fire-box 
into the air-chamber. To prevent this, the utmost 
care should be taken at the commencement of the 
winter to close all seams and cracks in the ironwork 
with fire-cement, and remove all the soot and ashes 
from the radiator and pipes. Even when this has 
been properly done these insidiously poisonous gases 
will still find their way through the red-hot iron 
of the fire-box. This can only be prevented by the 
use of a soap-stone or fire-brick lining, by which the 
iron is kept below a dull red heat. The lining will 
obstruct the free passage of the heat, but the loss 
from this cause may be remedied by increasing 
the surface of the radiator in the hot-air chamber. 

Science and Legislation. 

In the struggle that science is making in every 
civilized land to gain some consideration of her 
demands, too little attention is paid to the services 
that she has rendered to the human race in past ages. 
The laws of every country bear to a greater or less 
extent the impress of the results that have been de- 
rived from scientific investigations, but how rarely 
do we find in the records of the same nations any in- 
dications of their encouragement of such investiga- 
tions. 

The great Hebrew Legislator planned his laws on 
a sound scientific basis: he regulated the diet of his 
people to suit the climate of the lands to be occupied ; 
he ordered the burial of every species of excrement 
and refuse; he fixed the lines of prohibition of mar- 
riage, and founded and erected his system with such 
success that the frequent escape of the Hebrew race 
from the effects of terrible epidemics has by some 
been ascribed to the sanitary regulations of «their re- 
ligious code. , 

In China likewise scientific principles constitute the 
basis on which the laws are founded. Nothing is 
wasted. Whatever the earth in her bounty yields is 
returned. Not a particle of sewage is lost, and as 
the result we find that one-third of the human race is 
supported within the limits of that monarchy and yet 
the land has lost nothing of its fertility. 

Egypt, Greece, Rome, also giye evidence of the 
influence of scientific knowledge in elevating them to 
the lofty position they each in turn occupied. The 
very armies of the Roman Empire depended on ad- 
vances in science for their efficiency. How to move 
such a mass,—on what to feed it, to keep it in 
health,—how to improve its means of attack and 
defense,—all these are scientific problems of the 
highest order. 

Turning to our own time, the explanation offered 





on all sides of the results of the Franco-German war 
is the more thorough education of the Germans, 
whereby they were rendered more effitient, and could 
act more intelligently toward the accomplishment of 
the desired end. The lesson taught by these facts 
has now been so clearly perceived by all European 
nations, that enactments are appearing everywhere, 
the object of which is to aid as liberally as possible in 
the advance and dissemination of scientific knowledge 
among the masses, not only for the purpose of in- 
creasing the military power, but also to improve their 
literary culture. It may not be possible to instill 
ideas of refinement of language and manners into 
the mind of him who is to spend his life in manual 
labor,. but he can be taught to lessen his labor, or to 
obtain more favorable results from the same amount 
of exertion. When this step is gained the other 
follows of itself. In place, therefore, of the antagonism 
that letters so generally display in our colleges toward 
science, there should exist a most cordial understand- 
ing, for it is often through the advance. of science 
that art and literature have their own advance- 
ment. 


Memory. 

Many philosophers regard the faculty of memory 
as being peculiar to mind, but Maudsley thinks this 
cannot be the case, for it must exist in all the nerve- 
centers of the body. How, were it otherwise, could 
these nerve-centers be educated to produce move- 
ments in answer to impressions? A nerve-center, 
whether of sensation or motion, that was devoid of 
memory would be an idiotic center and incapable of 
education. So far from memory being a faculty pe- 
culiar to the mind, it is, as Mr. Paget has suggested, a 
property of every tissue of the body. The scar of a 
cut is one evidence that the tissue recollects the inju- 
ry it has received. The whole system remembers an 
attack of small-pox. : 

While we may admit that memory is a function of 
every tissue, nevertheless its highest development is 
in the greatest nerve-center or brain. Impressions 
received in times long past may here remain dormant 
almost for a lifetime. Consciousness and the utmost 
effort of the will may be powerless to arouse them, 
but sooner or later the poison of fever, the horror of 
a dream, or the agony of drowning may in a moment 
dissipate the cloud, and in an instantaneous flash the 
scenes of a long-forgotten act appear as vividly and 
as really as when they were first enacted. It may 
even be, as De Quincey has suggested, that the open- 
ing of the book at the day of judgment shall be the 
unrolling of the scroll of memory. 


The Steam-Engine and Civilization. 

IN discussing this question the Quarterly Review 
says: The steam-engine, mighty as a slave, is the 
hardest and most brutalizing of masters. It has call- 
ed into existence a new class in the social scale, 4 
class unknown save by name a century ago, a class 
which no great statesman has yet dared to look in the 
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face. This class is that of the operatives, the men, 
women, and children who are the Helots of the steam- 
engine. Without that culture of the: intelligence 
which every craft necessarily produces in the crafts- 
man ; without that healthy simplicity which attaches 
to agricultural and open-air employments; sbut out 
from the influence of man, in his industrial and social 
activity, by the many-windowed walls of the factory ; 
shut out from the light and voice of God as he speaks 
in the aspects of nature, the operative class is hourly 
adding up a terrible score which society will some day 
have to liquidate. 


Instinct and Education. 

To those who explain the actions of all the lower 
creatures on the principle of “instinct,” we commend 
the following observations of A. R. Wallace: ‘It 
is said that birds do not learn to make their nests as 
man does to build, for all birds will make exactly the 
same nest as the rest of their species, even if they 
have never seen one, and it is instinct alone that can 
enable them to do this. No doubt this would be 
instinct if it were true, and I simply ask for proof of 
the fact. This point, although so important to the 


question at issue, is always assumed without proof, 


and even against proof, for what facts there are, are 
opposed to it. Birds brought up from the egg in 
cages do not make the characteristic nest of their 
species, even though the proper materials are supplied 
them, and often make no nest at all, but rudely heap 
together a quantity of materials; and the experiment 
has never been fairly tried of turning out a pair of 
birds, so brought up, into an inclosure covered with 
netting and watching the result of their untaught at- 
tempts at nest-making. With regard to the song of 
birds, however, which is thought to be equally in- 
stinctive, the experiment has been tried, and it is found 
that young birds never have the song peculiar to their 
species if they have not heard it, whereas they acquire 
very easily the song of almost any other bird with 
which they are associated.” 


Petroleum Oils. 

IN a recent report on these oils, Professor Chand- 
ler gives the following as the cheapest process .for 
making an oil that will not flash, that is, emit an 
inflammable vapor below 100° F. 

(1.) Run off the naphtha down to 58° R., instead 
of 65° to 62°, the usual point. 

(2.) Then expose the oil in shallow tanks to the 
sun, or diffuse daylight, for one or two days. 

The increased expense of this plan of refining 
would not reach more than three or four cents per 
‘gallon, This addition would be cheerfully paid by 
the consumer, to insure himself and his wife and 
‘children from a horrible death. But the refiner says, 
I cannot get the advanced price, because the con- 
sumer does not know my oil is safer than the cheaper 
article, This is true, and our only hope is in strict 
laws, rigidly enforced, which will make it a crime to 
sell an unsafe oil. 





Muscular Expression. 

In an admirable chapter on the relations of the 
mind to the body, Professor Maudsley says: Those 
who would degrade the body in order, as they imagine, 
to exalt the mind, should consider more deeply than 
they do the importance of our muscular expression of 
feeling. The manifold shades and kinds of expression 
which the lips present, their gibes, gambols, and 
flashes of merriment ; the quick language of a quiver- 
ing nostril; the varied waves and ripples of emotion 
which play on the human countenance, with the 
spasms of passion that disfigure it—all which we take 
such pains to embody in art, are simply effects of 
muscular action. When the eye is turned upward in 
rapt devotion, in the ecstasy of supplication, it is for 
the same reason as it is rolled upward in fainting, in 
sleep, in the agony of death: it is an involuntary act 
of the oblique muscles when the straight muscles cease 
to act on the eyeball. We perceive, then, in the study 
of muscular action the reason why man looks up to 
heaven in prayer, and why he has placed there the 
power ‘* whence cometh his help.”” A simple proper- 
ty of the body, as Sir Charles Bell observes—the fact 
that the eye in supplication takes what is its natural 
position when not acted on by the will—has influenced 
our conceptions of heaven, our religious observances, 
and the habitual expression of our highest feelings. 

Truffles. 

THESE fungi, so highly prized by gastronomists, and 
which enter so largely into the composition of the 
*paté de foie gras,’ are found among the roots of 
various trees, as the beech, walnut, chestnut, though 
those growing among the roots of the oak are said to 
possess the finest flavor. Of some twenty-four varie- 
ties only four are edible: two of these ripen in 
autumn and are gathered in the beginning of winter ; 
these are known as the black truffle and the winter 
truffle. They are common in Italy and the south of 
France, and are found occasionally around Paris and 
in England. They must vegetate on decayed wood, 
and they can only grow to advantage in groves where 
the shades not too dense. A rainy July and August 
greatly favors their development. At the proper 
season they are hunted or found by trained pigs and 


dogs. 


The Preparation of Tea. 

THE definite effects sought from tea-drinking over 
and above the mere comfort given by the hot liquid 
are produced by two ingredients of the leaf,—the 
alkaloid ¢heine and the aromatic matter. The latter 
is what is chiefly valued by the refined connoisseur of 
tea; and accordingly he (or she) makes tea by pour- 
ing perfectly boiling water on a pretty large allowance 
of leaf, drinking off the first infusion and rejecting 
the rest. Made in this manner tea is, no doubt, not 
only a very pleasant beverage, but also 9 most useful 
restorative; but, unfortunately, so far from being 
cheap, it is a costly beverage, and the poor cannot 
afford to drink it. The plan which they adopt is ~ 
that of slow stewing, the tea-pot standing for hours 
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together upon the hob. The result of this kind of 
cooking is that a very high percentage of ¢heine (and 
also of the astringent substances which are ruinous to 
fine flavor) is extracted; and the tea, though poor 
enough as regards any qualities which a refined taste 
would value, is decidedly a potent physiological agent. 
—(Zancet.) 
Insurance Losses. 

THE large majority of loss payments made by fire 
insurance companies are the outgrowth of incendia- 
rism. The existence of so bold and persistent an 
enemy to insurance capital has neutralized all hope of 
making underwriting a profitable field for the continu- 
ous employment of capital. A careful analysis of the 
cause of fires in London, New York, or Philadelphia, 
shows that nine-tenths of the fires originate by care- 
lessness or crime. 

In a London police court the startling disclosure 
was recently made that more than one hundred arson 
offenses had been committed by one individual, and in 
another case the fires ceased in a district when a 
certain individual was arrested. This person had set 
fire to sixty or more houses merely to obtain the 
informer’s fee of half a crown or so. —(Sfectator.) 

American Farmers. 

THE Artisan says: We hazard the assertion that no 
class of equal average means live so well as American 
farmers. One of these possessing a farm and build- 
ings worth say ten thousand dollars, will gather about 
him and enjoy more real comfort than could be 
* obtained from the income of a hundred thousand 
dollars in New York. He may live in a more com- 
modious dwelling than a metropolitan citizen having 
ten thousand dollars annual income. He may have 
his carriage and horses. His table may be supplied 
with everything fresh in its season. His labor is less 
wearing than the toil of counting-rooms and offices, 
and he has more leisure. 

A Curious Investigation. 

IN a letter addressed to Professor Tyndall, a writer 
in the Contemporary Review makes the following pro- 
position to test the efficacy or power of prayér to cure 
the sick: ‘‘I ask that one single ward or hospital, 
under the care of first-rate physicians and surgeons, 
containing certain numbers of patients afflicted with 
those dtseases which have been best studied, and of 
which the mortality rates are best known, should be, 
during a period of not less, say, than three or five 
years, made the object of special prayer by the whole 
body of the faithful, and that, at the end of that 
time, the mortality rates should be compared with the 
past rates, and also with those of other leading hospi- 
tals, similarly well managed, during the same period.’’ 
The writer closes the statement of his proposition with 
an expression of his belief that the ward or hospital 
thus favored will show a greatly increased percentage 


of cures, . 
Memoranda. 


Tue hypodermic injection of vaceine lymph in the 
treatment of small-pox is worse than useless. 





Professor J. C. Draper describes in the American 
Chemist a new process for the quantitative determina- 
tion of arsenic in cases of poisoning by this substance, 
The peculiarity of the process consists in the precipita- 
tion of the metal by red-hot platinum from the 
arsenide of hydrogen. 

The good effects of associated action have never 
been better illustrated than in the establishment of 
cheese factories in the United States. The improve- 
ments that have been introduced into the manufacture 
of this important article of diet have through this 
agency been so great that the American product now 
competes with the best English in the London mar- 
kets, whereas it was almost unsalahle twenty years 
ago. 

The soul is by an ancient writer figured as the dot- 
ted outline of a man. The voice of the soul is 
thought, by savages and half-civilized folk like Polyne- 
sians, to be a murmur, or whistle, or a ghost of a voice, 
and this idea still exists in some parts of England. 

The construction of ovens heated by gas for the 
purpose of hatching eggs is now so perfect in France 
that the gas flame regulates its own rate of combus- 
tion, and keeps the variations of temperature in the 
oven within one degree. 

M. Boussingault finds as the result of a series of 
experiments on churning milk that only three-fourths 
of the butter is obtained by this method. He also 
states that it is not difficult to detect by the micro- 
scope the difference between this milk and the butter- 
milk that remains after churning cream. The mixture 
of buttermilk with ‘skim-milk may also be detected 
and distinguished from fresh milk, which it closely re- 
sembles. 


Black-lead pencil or crayon drawings may be fixed 
by smearing the back of the sheet of paper witha 
solution of shellac in alcohol. 


Speaking of the climate of the Argentine Republic 
Professor Gould says: ‘*A bowl of water left un- 
covered in the morning is dry at night ; ink vanished 
from the inkstand as if by magic. The bodies of 
dead animals dry up instead of decomposing, and 
neither exercise nor exposure to the sun’s rays pro- 
duces perspiration.” 

If flowers do not mature well, they may be made to 
do so by placing half an inch of powdered charcoal on 
the earth inthe pot. Another authority asserts that a 
solution or suspension of white hellebore in water may 
be used with great advantage in destroying the insects 
that infest so many flowering plants. A fair friend 
has tried the experiment with success, and reports that 
if the bugs sneezed as she did, it was no wonder that 
they lost their lives. 

The white elephant recently captured in Siam takes 
rank next to the Queen, the heir-apparent ranking 
next after the elephant. 

‘A nation must endow science until that nation 
stands first in abstract science, first in the applications 
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of science, and first in the amount of knowledge pos- 
sessed by State servants of all classes. When this is 
achieved the question of continuing State aid may be 
discussed, and not till then.” 

Baldness is becoming so common among the Doc- 
tors in England that in ane of the large medical 
schools, out of a staff of twelve medical officers, all 
under fifty, only four were not bald. 

A new process for the preparation of very fine 
colors from pyrogallic acid has been recently intro- 
duced into France. (M. A. Baeyer.) 

Insects can traverse far greater expanses of water 
than is generally supposed. Mr. Darwin once caught 
a locust 370 miles from land, and a white butterfly was 
captured 400 miles from the Azores. It was still 
quite vigorous, for, on being placed in a drawer, it laid 
eggs. 

M. Claude Bernard finds that g/ycogéne or sugar- 
generating substance is produced in the eggs of birds 
during incubatidn, and also in the placenta of mam- 
mals. He concludes that the evolution of sugar during 
the development and life of all creatures is a physio- 
logical necessity. 

The rust on peach-trees is, according to M. Pril- 
lieux, a microscopic mushroom, and to prevent its in- 
erease the affected parts must be cut off as soon as 
possible and burned. 

MM. Bert and Jolyet state that carbolic acid, 
administered internally, acts on the spinal cord like 
strychnine. 

The injection of a solution of quinine under the 
skin of persons suffering from sunstroke is said to have 
been employed with advantage in India. It is sup- 





posed to act by virtue of its power of reducing the 
temperature of the body. 


By the recent invention of M. Cauderay the move- 
ments of night-watchmen are recorded by electricity. 
It is impossible to falsify the record thus obtained. 


At a meeting of the Paris Society of Civil En- 
gineers, Mr. M. B. Thomas reported as follows on 
the oxyhydric light of Tessie du Motay :— 

(1.) Theoretically the combustion with pure oxygen 
does not increase the illuminating power of coal gas. 

(2.) Practically it enables a burner tq consume four 
times the quantity of gas that can be burned in air 
without detriment to the utilization of the light de- 
veloped. Consequently it would be disadvantageous 
to supply it for ordinary street lighting, on account of 
the limited consumption of the burners in practical 
use. Only in the case of sun-burners, where a very 
brilliant though expensive light is required, isit of any 
advantage. (Gas-Light Fournal.) 

Wines may be improved in quality by passing an 
electric current from platinum electrodes through 
them. (M. Scoutetten). 

According to Professor Palmieri, the vaporous 
emanations during the recent eruption of Vesuvius 
were charged with positive electricity, while the ashes 
were charged with negative electricity. The lightning 
and thunder are therefore produced by,the meeting of 
these oppositely electrified clouds of ashes and vapor. 

Social science receives an important hint from the 
fact that during the sway of the Commune in Paris 
damage to the amount of one hundred millions of 
dollars was inflicted on the public buildings and their 
contents. 


re +e ee 
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Country Board. 

“WE are going into the country for the summer.” 
How delightful it sounds! But when we get there, is 
it always so delightful ? ‘ 

Different eyes see different visions. Those words, 
‘a country summer,” represent to Pater Familias, 
what? A dull period of inaction, of belated news- 
papers, of noontide naps in hard rocking-chairs, with 
occasional slaps at flies, of nights made musical by the 
hum of the cheerful mosquito, of dull carving-knives 
and mysteriously cut joints of meat, attributable to 
no particular part of no particular animal, of a general 
sense of dissatisfaction and a longing to return to busi- 
ness, spring-beds, tenderloin steaks, and the newspaper 
at breakfast. To Mamma, on the contrary, it repre- 
Sents avery different thing. Baby is to be “ ” in 
that pure air and to sleep all night, and Mamma is to 
sleep too. Little Tom’s thin cheeks are to fill out. 
There will be no Bridgets to follow round, no sew- 
ing-machine, no consultations over butcher’s bills, 
Mamma smiles over Aer visions. Isabel’s notions are 
hazy. They include blue mountains,—and picnics ; or 





perhaps rocks ;—rocks with shawls spread over them, 
and white foamy waves dashing below in the moonlight 
—and—young gentlemen. Dick takes more practical 
views. A fllow is likely to be bored almost any- 
where, but there are always cigars, and if a pretty girl 
happens along, and pretty girls usually do—why, one 
can stand it for a few weeks. As for the little ones, 
bless them, their dreams, sleeping and waking, are 
always the same and always rose-colored. What 
houses they build, what lovely imaginary games of 
hide-and-seek they play in the bushes, how tall are 
the trees which they climb, how brimful of birds and 
squirrels are the woods, ‘‘ such alleys to search, such 
alcoves to importune,’”’ and Harry is ferociously bent 
on killing a bear, and Lucy, two years younger, is 
perfectly sure that he can and will. 

And soon, Each journeyer country-ward goes with 
different intent. To some the change is merely change 
—to others it is respite, to others inaction after long 
and wearisome action. And to still another and more 
favored class it is renovation of the very springs of life. 
As the Giant Antzeus, when dashed upon the earth, 
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rose with renewed strength, so these find vigor and 
healing in all true contact with Nature. Drawn close 
to her heart, like tired children to a motherly breast, 
they sleep and wake, rocked by its pulsations as by di- 
vine lullaby. The tense nerves relax, the fevered brain 
grows cool— 
“All 
Their falser selves slip from them like a robe,” 

—they are new-born into the kingdom of health. To 
such, the country is more than refreshment, it is life ; 
and it is more than life, for it is peace and joy, and 
righteousness and the fruits thereof. 

But where to find this ideal ‘‘country.” Summer 
after summer we search for it, listening to siren voices 
which chant the Sunday-school chorus ‘* Will you go ? 
Will you go? Go to a beautiful land with me?” 
And we do go. 

Perhaps it is to a farm-house, ‘‘oh! so delightfully 
situated, hills all round, and lakes, and trees, with such 
a clean house that you might eat off the floor ; and 
cows and chickens, a land flowing with cream and 
maple molasses,” Who could resist the picture? So 
we pack our trunks and buy our ticket, and what do 
we find? The farm-house, to be sure, and very nice 
and clean it looks with its white walls and green blinds 
and oil-clothed floors, But where are the trees? 
We gaze and gaze, and still the wonder grows 
that there should be none nearer than the top of a 
wooded hill some quarter of a mile away. Dahlias 
and a sun-flower ornament the little yard under 
our window, but the shade they afford, if any, is 
limited. And where is the lake? We stare about 
in search of that fabulous sheet of water. It is there 
—only, unluckily, an intervening hill cuts it off from 
view. Any time that we choose to walk half a mile 
we can see it to perfection, which is a comfort so far 
asit goes. The distant ranges don’t strike us as impos- 
ing, but our host assures us that they are, and cites 
Professor Giles of something University in Iowa to 
prove that neither the Alps nor the Carpathians can be 
compared with a certain view of the Squabtown Moun- 
tains. We try to be impressed, and wish our eyes 
would deceive us—but they won’t. ‘* The stream will 
not run and the hill will not rise.” Discomfited and 
depressed, we turn away from the Squabtown range. 

The cream is as imperceptible as the scenery. A 
dozen cows graze upon the brakes and bunch-berries 
of the hill-side opposite our window, and every night 
come down a little stony lane lowing to be milked. 
But their affluent yield is all absorbed in butter and 
cheese. The milk which we pour over our daily 
blue-berries (that fruit which to the New England 
mind represents bed,’ board, lodging, and every other 
want of man) is a good deal paler than the city deal- 
er in ‘* Pure Orange Co. Milk” would dare to meas- 
ure forth at our areadoor. The meat is queerly un- 
like the meat of towns. Vegetables are few, but ‘‘ one 
never expects vegetables in the country.” To atone 
for these lacks there is a great deal of lemon-pie, and 
cake tinctured with opposing spices. That the city 





mind requires lemon-pie to complete its happiness is 
a maxim as indelibly imprinted on the New Hampshire 
soul as **S, T. 1860 X.” on its fences. There is also 
considerable alkali. Those days are past or passing 
when ten pounds of saleratus accompanied the sale of 
each barrel of flour as the natural and inevitable 
leaven thereof, but we are still a good way off from 
universal yeast. 

Guided by our noses and a desire to discover the 
source of certain heavy and headachy sensations which 
begin to manifest themselves, we set forth for a recon- 
noissance of the premises. Everything within the 
farm-house is spotlessly neat. The piazza is scoured 
each day, the grass regularly raked. But behind, at- 
tached to the back buildings, appear a long range of 
unaccountable sheds and lofts and barns. We poke 
and peer. Ah! here is the focus of smell. To serve 
convenience during cold days and winter storms, the 
whole establishment is built e” suite. Lofts stuffed 
with fleeces, strings of vegetables, all#manner of rub- 
bish connect by various openings with the back bed- 
rooms. The barn-yard opens into the barn, that into 
the wood-shed where chickens live, and both through 
an interval of miscellaneous sheds into the kitchen, 
while an ingenious arrangement of doors diffuses these 
various atmospheres over all the clean, well-appointed 
house. Everywhere we detect a pervasive sense of 
pig. The regular sty abuts against the barn, but 
there are various casual and irregular burrows and 
underground passages by which these chosen animals 
are enabled to wander at will over large spaces. 
Next our horrified vision follows a rank green path 
which, beginning directly beneath a kitchen window, 
seems to lose itself in a sort of marsh on the other side 
of the field. Like Miss Ingelow’s heroine, we “ Lap 
the grass from that youngling spring” and—yes—it 
absolutely is—an open drain, carrying waste water and 
vegetable refuse from the kitchen sink to a quagmire 
not an eighth of a mile away! Our bed-room is im- 
mediately over it. No wonder we have grown yel- 
low and siept so heavily and lost appetite. We pre 
pare to depart, and, disregarding the entreaties of our 
benign old host that we will at least stay long enough 
to drive up Thompson’s Hill, and see a view said by 
Professor Giles to be equal to anything in either hemi- 
sphere, we take a fond farewell and fly to the sea 
shore, to qualify those piggy gales we have been inhal- 
ing with a wholesome admixture of salt. 

Sea-side places, as a general rule, have this distin- 
guishing peculiarity,—they get as far away from the 
sea as they can. Like a dear old lady, intent on re 
inforcing her constitution, but a little afraid of 
draughts, they stand as it were sideways to the fresh 


air, tucking their skirts well out of the way of a wet 


ting, and edging gradually off inland, till only in name 
can they be said to be upon the shore. Your host, 
however, obligingly assures you that he sends a wagom 
down every day with such of his boarders ‘‘ as desire to 
bathe.” We have stipulated for a room on the sea 
side of the house. Sure enough, across a half-mile 
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of flat country, with a foreground of French-roofed 
houses and omnibuses, there is a long, narrow line 
which is white in the morning and blue at noon and 
shimmers in the sunshine. Now and then a sail floats 
down this seeming ribbon of changeable hues, or the 
smoke of a steamer stains the clear sky above. But 
for all freshness, all sound, for the dash of spray, and 
the companionship with limitless life and freedom 
which is the real charm of ocean, we must take a long 
stroll down a shadeless and dusty lane, where gorgeous 
Dolly Vardens confront us, and visions in basket- 
wagons level eye-glasses in our direction. _ Like the 
little maid of story, we have’ got the wooden bowl for 
which our souls longed, but we don’t /ee/ as if we had 
it, and therefore we cry. And after all, to have and 
to feel that we have must be reciprocal experiences, 
or there is no use or pleasure in having. . 

Whither then shall we go? The drainage question 
is a serious one. A pervading and deadly ignorance 
of common hygienic law lies like a thick cloud over 
all New England. Some of the loveliest mountain 
spots are converted thereby into nests of disease. 
Even beautiful North Conway is no exception, as is 
testified by the dysenteries and fevers which occur 
there each summer. Gracious names occur to us— 
Mt. Desert with its blue, blue waters, its islands, its 
enchanting shore and air, in which the salt of sea and 
the spice of mountains meet and mingle; Bethlehem, 
that Gate of the House called Beautiful, standing on 
whose high slope one comes into intimate relation with 
sunsets and drinks the very wine of the autumn; 
Princeton Hill, hundreds of feet lower, yet seeming as 
lofty, by reason of the wide distance which it so unac- 
countably commands, and the grand sweep and rush 
of winds which visit it allday. We know one more—a 
spot as sweet, as ldnely and peaceful as adream. But 
we fear that in naming it we should emulate that boy 
who told the other boys where to find the bird’s nest, 
and for the sake of summers to come we forbear. 

But we cannot all be housed in these places at once. 
Doubtless there are others—there must be—haunts 
hardly less worthy, where summers bring their full 
flavor and the autumn its zest, where sunsets burn 
and glow, where red and golden leaves flash out on all 
the trees as September passes by, and brain and heart 
and foot dance alike in a certain rapture of life. 
Some of you who read have discovered these places, — 
are happy in them now. Won’t you be generous and 
tell the rest of us about them ? 


“ Give it a name, I beg.” 

Every human being, as soon as possible after being 
born into this crowded world, should have two per- 
sonal characteristics which ought to be, in the strong- 
est possible sense of the term, distinctive. He 
should have a distinctive countenance and a distine- 


tive name. The first, excepting in the occasional 


_ instance of twins, nature will give him, but for the 


second he must generally rely on his parents. And 
in few regards does Nature stand so immeasurably 





above Art as in this. For how many persons in a 
thousand have names which are really their own and 
which distinguish them from the rest of their fellow- 
beings? We once asked for an advertised letter at 
the City Post-Office, and the clerk hesitating to give 
it to us, we assured him that of course it was ours, 
for no ene else in the city possessed our name. The 
clerk smiled derisively. ‘*Humph!” said he; “I 
don’t believe there’s a man in New York who hasa 
name all to himself.” It is probable that this man, 
educated in personal nomenclature, was nearly right. 
A name to be really a name ought to belong to one 
possessor, There is no sense in his sharing it with 
dozens of other people. But parents seldom look at 
things in this light. They do not consider the value 
to their offspring of a definite title, which shall 
nominally distinguish them from the rest of mankind, 
but give them names which please their parental 
fancies or inclination, without regard to the future 
needs of the poor little creatures. Thus is continual- 
ly increased that dreadful crop of Johns, Williams, and 
Marys which threatens to overwhelm and render use- 
less the nomenclature of civilization. We speak 
advisedly. Wedo not nowadays materially increase 
our stock of surnames. They must remain at about 
their present level while their possessors increase with 
the increase of the census. What, then, can we do but 
vary our Christian names? These are left entirely to 
our choice and iudgment, and there is no reason why 
they should not be made of value to those who must 
wear them all their lives. And a good name—with- 
out any reference to reputation—is so very valuable 
indeed, that every man and woman is entitled to one. 
The law takes care that ships and streets and towns 
shall have distinctive titles, and there are even rules 
in force to prevent a confusion of names among race- 
horses and fancy cattle. But the poor babies are left 
to the whims and fancies of their parents, who from 
vanity or hope of gain, from the desire to please some 
friend or relative, or from admiration of some noted 
person, give their children names already owned— 
Christian names, surname, and all—by numbers of 
other people in their own family and elsewhere. The 
practice of using a family name as the given name 
is an excellent one, if said family name is applied judi- 
ciously ; but this business of naming children ‘‘ for” or 
‘* after” other members of a family ought to be stop- 
ped by law. It is often a compliment to the older owner 
of the name, but it is an imposition upon the child, 
who has a right to a name all its own. Handsome or 
not, let it be distinctive. We would rather be called 
Brompton Stolumite Higgs than G. W. Montmorenci. 
If there were any other male Montmorencis, it is ten to 
one some of them would be G. W., too. Weknowa 
leading journalist in a neighboring city who was sus- 
pected of being concerned in cheating wool-merchants, 
and was, at the same time, avoided by a large portion 
of his relations because of an improper and secret 
marriage, when all the time it was another man of hir 
name who cheated in wool, and still another who had 
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sought the secret altar. One ofthe most accomplished 
writers of the day is often credited with the most 
mournful trash because several other persons who write 
for the papers have exactly the same name. We 
know a large family, all living in the same house, 
where there are three ladies of precisely the same 
name. It was so pretty and touching—and cruel,— 
to give them that favorite family name. But examples 
are not needed of the mischief of this confusion of 
nomenclature ; we all know enough of it. So if you 
have a baby to christen, take the advice of Sairey 
Gamp—we can’t go to her for advice in many things— 
and give it a name, one that shall be all its own. 





Of a Cup of Coffee. 

It has been truthfully said that even in these en- 
lightened days, and in the lands most blessed by the in- 
fluence of civilization, there are thousands upon thou- 
sands of persons born into the world who live long 
lives and then go down into their graves without ever 
having tasted a good cup of coffee. There are many 
reasons for this, and the principal one,’ of course, 
must be that so few persons know how to make good 
coffee. And yet there have been thousands of recipes 
and directions published which teach us how to make 
good coffee by boiling it ; by not boiling it; by con- 
fining the essence and aroma; by making it in an 
open vessel ; by steeping it; by not steeping it; by 
clearing it ; by not clearing it; by grinding it fine; 
by grinding it coarse, and by many other methods op- 
posed to each other and to all these. Now we do not 
intend to try to tell anybody how to make good coffee, 
but we just wish to saya word about the treatment of 
the coffee after it is made. And on this treatment de- 
pends its excellence, brew it as you may. The rule is 
simple: mever decant it. Whatever else you do 
about it, bring it to the table in the vessel in which it 
was made. A handsome urn or gorgeous coffee-pot is 
the grave of good coffee. Of course, if it is consider- 
ed more desirable to have the pot look well than to 








have the coffee taste well, we have nothing more to 
say. But when hot coffee is emptied from one vessel 
into another, the kitchen ceiling generally receives 
that essence-laden vapor which should have found its 
way into the cups on the breakfast table. And one 
word about these cups. When the coffee eaters them 
it should find the milk or the cream already there, 
By observing these rules, ordinary coffee, made in al- 
most any way, is often very palatable indeed. 





Suggestive Idiots. 

THE earnest and persevering work of those who 
have charge of the children in some of our insti- 
tutes for imbeciles is not only wonderful in its results, 
but it is very suggestive. Here is a child six or seven 
years old, unable.to walk, stand, talk, or taste, and 
hardly capable of noticing what happens around her, 
The Superintendent of an institution for the instruc. 
tion of idiots takes this girl and spends days and weeks 
and months teaching her to stand in a corner. After 
five months constant and daily labor he is rejoiced to 
see that she has moved, of her own accord, one foot 
a half an inch forward ! Therefore this patient teacher 
announces triumphantly that the child can be cured, 
And she is cured, for in time she became one of the 
best dancers in the institution! Besides this, her 
mind and body improves satisfactorily in other re- 
spects, 

Now, if men and women can be found who will thus 
labor and toil for years, with unremitting attention and 
care and solicitude, to awaken the dormant energies 
of poor little idiots, who at first give about as much 
encouragement to their teachers as might be expected 
from a lot of clams or oysters, and such surprising 
and happy results are thereby brought about, what 
might not be expected if our intelligent and sane 
children were treated with something of that earnest, 
thoughtful, untiring care which these poor idiots re- 
ceive? We will not discuss the subject, but merely 
throw out the suggestion. 


a +1 Oe 


CULTURE AND PROGRESS. 


“ The Popular Science Monthly.” 

ScIENCE is pressing its function in popular culture 
to the extent of claiming a certain paramount author- 
ity. It will now reach the people through its own 
organs, and present itself as the exponent of exactness 
in the study of facts, the very impersonation of un- 
biased truth; and, as the consummate issue of severe 
fidelity to fact and logic, it is a court of last resort 
whereby the world’s opinions must be finally tested. 
Our attention is called to the justness of such claims, 
and, equally, to the peril of usurped authority, by the 
appearance of a new organ—TZhe Popular Science 
Monthly. The Prospectus fully sets forth the dignity 
of the work undertaken. Science, as here expanded, 


breaks from the old-time limitation of ‘ physical.” 
**It means the analysis of mind as well as matter.” 





“It means the tracing of cause and effect in the 
sequences of human conduct, as well as the sequences 
of atmospheric change.” It means, in fact, a strict 
inductive inquiry as to all that concerns the problems 
of human life in every relation, high or low. Believ- 
ing it to be ‘‘of the highest concern that thought 
should be brought into the exactest harmony with 
fact,” the Editor, Prof. E. L. Youmans, commences 
this Monthly with the intention that it shall meet the 
wants of the day more perfectly than any other. To 
realize such a magnificent promise the Editor should 
indeed be a man of men for elevation of thought and 
judicial equipoise in mind. A public educator, in 
such an oracular seat, takes upon him the highest re 
sponsibility for fidelity to pure inductive truth. 

It is therefore painful to find that when we pas 
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from the well-taken prospectus to the actual Monthly, 
the ‘‘stfict inductive inquiry” fades softly away, as 
in a dissolving view, and in its place blazes out one 


of the most high-flown of human speculations. The | 


strong bias of the Editor as an evolutionist cannot be 
repressed, and the attempt is made to educate the 
popular mind into the phraseology and methods of 
what is at best a speculation, under the name of 
science. If this were called the Youmans’, or Evolu- 
tion Monthly, the mischief would be circumscribed ; 
but as the doctrine of Evolution, with its offspring, 
Darwinism, is nothing more yet than a provisional 
hypothesis based on @ friori reasonings, and not on 
any valid induction of facts, the attempt to clothe 
it in the imperial garb of science and set it for an 
arbiter of all beliefs is greatly to be deprecated in 
the interest of true culture. 

There are two leading theories as to the problems 
of existence. According to the one, all things have 
developed from a primordial state of simplicity into 
the present conditions by sequences of natural cause 
and effect, without the interposition at any point of 
a special Creative power. According to the other, 
it is held that beyond the stable order and methods 
of nature, there are evidences also of a Divine mind 
entering into the problem as an essential element. 
Just as a piece of gold, subject in every step of its 
history to physical laws, may still bear the image and 
superscription of a higher mind-power which has pro- 
nounced’ a rule over the physical, so nature bears the 
stamp of a God’s control and cannot be fully under- 
stood except in the recognition. This theory com- 
pletes itself in the assertion that this same Divine mind 
has given a clearer manifestation of itself by hold- 
ing speech with man, opening to his mind the con- 
ception of a superior realm of being, with a Supreme 
Ruler to whom is due a certain allegiance. The ap- 
peal of both theories must be to inductive science. 
But the theory of evolution, not waiting in patience 
for the proof from induction, which it lacks in essen- 
tial particulars, would adroitly take a shorter cut to 
power. It says boldly: ‘* Your other theory is un- 
scientific, and must be ruled out of the domain of right 
reason. Any colorable solution of the problem with- 
out God in it which human genius can invent, wheth- 
er yet proved or not, is better than that ; therefore 
Evolution is master of the situation ; great is Evolu- 
tion!” This is a headstrong begging of the question. 
Dogmatism has never done worse on any subject, or 
carried itself more haughtily. 

Science is engaged to discover truth, whatever 
that is. If the universe has been self-contained, or 
self-evolved, the proofs will doubtless not elude human 
search. If a Divine power has taken part in the 
problem, inductive inquiry will find out that also, just 
as it continually runs across the track of the human 
mind in nature. The truth may be one way or the 
other. The findings must be in accordance with 
facts, and those who would discount the future, and 


of what they think ought to be, are false guides for 
popular culture, the more to be blamed when they 
loudly appeal to ‘strict inductive inquiry” in apply- 
ing it to other people’s cherished beliefs. Sir Wm. 
Thomson, referring to some of Darwin’s theories, 
says he is in sympathy with the “feeling.” He used 
the word discreetly. It is yet no more than a ‘* feel- 
ing.” Other people may have differing “‘ feelings,” 
which are quite as respectable. The “feeling” of 
the Popular Science Monthly is manifest, only if this 
is to take the function of science in education, it be- 
trays the truth and its own promise as well. 


“ Fifine at the Fair."’* 


It is the fatality of genius that it is sure some day 
to fall short of itself, and great men have always need 
to pray that they may never come to outlive their own 
glory. Poetic power, in especial, flowers early. 
Rarely does it happen to a poet to produce in the 
afternoon of life anything which will endure compari- 
son with the rich first-fruits of his earlier manhood, 
If some of the world’s great singers could but have re- 
solved to lay down the lyre at, say, forty years of age, 
their worshipers might praise with more liberal con- 
fidence, and their detractors lack ground for their 
censure. Perhaps no one illustrates this better than 
Robert Browning. Had the author of ** Men and 
Women,” *‘ The Blot,” and ‘ Pippa Passes” given 
up poetry, at the very latest, after the publication of 
the ‘* Dramatis Personz,” his name might have gone 
down to posterity as ranking, almost without serious 
dispute, antong the three or’four greatest poets of the 
language. As it is, though nothing can absolutely 
take away the merit of his earlier writings, it is cer- 
tainly obscured by the mass of comparatively bad 
work done since, and his friends, in urging the quan- 
tity of symmetrical and artistically noble poems he 
has written, are confronted with a terrible array—al- 
most yearly, alas! growing larger—of those which are 
neither the one nor the other. 

Mr. Browning’s metaphysical subtlety and analytic 
keenness—always marked traits in his works—have 
grown to be the inveterate and predominant features 
of his style and habit of thought, while his imagination 
has become at once morbid and weak, and his con- 
structive power of arrangement and statement has 
lost coherence, clearness, and logical simplicity to a 
degree which puts his later writings completely out of 
the power of any reader who will not dare a he~lache, 
and almost a heartache as well, in the perusai. 
** Fifine at the Fair” still further develops the ten- 
dency to the unintelligible which cropped out in much 
of his earlier work, especially in ** Sordello,” with the 
superadded diffuseness which makes ‘‘ The Ring and 
the Book,” with all its evident merits, such wearisome 
reading. It displays all the marked faults of his style 
with sadly few of its virtues. All his freakish, over- 
subtle wanderings, and abrupt, unjustified transitions 





* Fifine at the Fair, and other Poems, by Robert Browning, 
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of thought, the strained figures, the rugged, eccentric, 
and affected forms of expression, are here in tenfold 
force. The practiced Browning reader will recognize 
more than ever the old difficulty—so usual in reading 
poets in whom the imagination and sense of analogy 
have outlived constructive power and clearness of 
statement—the difficulty of knowing just how far any 
assertion or proposition is to be taken with any ap- 
proach to literalness, how far any figure is to be made 
immediately or evidently 2pplicable, and how far, on 
the other hand, figure, illustration, and statement are 
to be subtilized, idealized, and used to interpret -oth- 
ers as ideal and impalpable in endless geometric re- 
trogression of refined vagueness. The general import, 
or rather oze import of the book is tolerably clear, 
especially if read in the light of the little poems—the 
prologue and epilogue—which accompany it. Addi- 
tional light may be thrown on it by many passages of 
the poem in “ Men and Women”? called ** Any Wife 
to Any Husband,” which expresses from another 
point doubts, fears, and longings to which the pres- 
ent work seems to give a sort of veiled and proble- 
matic answer. Its general drift, then, is to set forth 
the nature of soul influence and personal affection and 
attraction, the power of sensuous fascination and the 
deeper might of character, of radical sympathy and 
relation, with the effect of all these matters in teach- 
ing us the truth of existence (the watchword of the 
book) in ourselves or others, in training us to bear 
with the unrealities of this world for the sake of the 
underlying reality, and, as he ingeniously puts it, to 
float contentedly, merged in, but upborne by, the sea 
of the phenomenal in existence, so long as with mouth 
and nostrils we may drink in the purer aura vitalis 
of essential verity. 

In another light, and especially in connection with 
the poems we have mentioned, “ Fifine” may be read 
with pretty direct and personal interpretation as a 
sort of profession of faith, the candid avowal of a man 
who has loved and sorrowed and thought, who has 
lost the one giiiding star of his soul, the love of a 
faithful wife, and—we hope we are not putting it with 
painful literalness—has tried a good many temporary 
substitutes, chemin faisant. If ** Fifine” means any- 
thing but the vaguest and most impalpable rhapsodizing 
she means just this, and pretty distinctly too. Indeed, 
at the outset of the poem, the author had every ap- 
pearance of addressing himself to the serious treat- 
ment of a problem of which all art, poetry, and even 
philosophy takes cognizance, but which for evident 
reasons has rarely or never got frank and logical dis- 
cussion—i.¢., the nature, scope, and warrant, the 
inherent meaning, and the power for good or evil, of 
sensuous charm and personal beauty. But if he really 
meant to treat this subject he has shirked the question, 
and only hinted at it throughout the body of the poem 
in vague and veiled allusion ; though the mischievous 
little touch at the conclusion, like the key-note of a 
sonata, may seem to set the mind back in the track of 
reflection suggested by the opening stanzas, 





With all its faults and obscurities, and they are 
manifold, the book is worth study. We do fot claim, 
in the hasty reading we have been able to give it, 
to thoroughly grasp either its scope or its detail, but 
here and there even a superficial perusal will detect 
gleams of the old familiar gold, and glimpses of that 
profound suggestiveness for which, at his best estate, 
we are more indebted to Browning, probably, than to 
any other poet of the century. 


“ The Child.” 


IT is curious how ancient some of our modern ideas 
are ; how their germs have lain dormant age after age, 
like the fabled measure of Egyptian wheat, which, 
planted in kindly soil after three thousand years of 
sepulture, sprouted as though but a season had elapsed 
since it ripened on the banks of the Nile, grew lustily, 
bore an abundant harvest, and thereupon became a 
working factor in the life of these latter days. 

* Every generation since the divine Plato walked and 
taught, seeds of culture have been sown and the never- 
ending harvest of education, more or less generous, 
has been reaped : yet the plan of early schooling which 
Plato suggested—the only true-and normal plan of ju- 
venile culture that has been devised—had to wait twen- 
ty centuries for development and practical application 
at the hands of Froebel. He planted the ancient germ 
anew, and his disciples are spreading its increase among 
the nations. Its acceptance in this country has been 
extremely slow. The American people have tver been 
stanch believers in the benefits of early education; 
they have been liberal in their support of primary 
schools; but unfortunately they have been self-per- 
suaded that their primary schools were the best in the 
world, something that it were little less than sacrilege 
to accuse of radical error. Besides they are a serious 
people, believers in the preciousness of time, and look- 
ing upon the pursuit of pleasure, even by children, as 
something inconsistent with the dignity and responsi- 
bility of immortal souls. It might .be tolerated to 
a certain extent as a weakness of undeveloped humani- 
ty, but encouraged—never! A scheme of education, 
therefore, based on play, a scheme which made pleas- 
ure a controlling element in mental development, 
seemed beneath their serious consideration. 

Plato recognized the truth more clearly ; and know- 
ing that ‘the beginning is the chiefest part of any 
work, especially in a young and tender thing, for that 
is the time at which the character is formed and most 
readily receives the desired impression,” he desired 
that the citizens of his ideal State should begin thetr 
education with the beginning of their lives, careful 
that during their first three years they should have 


‘as little of sorrow and fear and pain as possible,” 


that their souls might be ‘‘ gentle and cheerful.” 

The business of the next three years should be play ; 
not random, disorderly play, but social sports regula- 
ted by just lawsand properly superintended. After the 
age of six, manly and womanly accomplishments were 
to be provided for, with music and gymnastics, the 
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women superintending the nursing and amusements of 
the children, the men their education, “that all of 
them, boys and girls alike, might be sound hand and 
foot, and might not spoil the gifts of Nature by bad 
habits.” The fashioning of the mind by proper as- 
sociations and instruction, Plato insisted should be as 
carefully regarded as the training of the body. 

** We would not have our guardians grow up amid 
images of moral deformity, as in some noxious pasture, 
and there browse and feed upon many a baneful herb 
and flower, day by day, little by little, until they silent- 
ly gather a festering mass of corruption in their own 
soul. Let our artists rather be those who are gifted to 
discern the true nature of beauty and grace ; then will 
our youth dwell in the land of beauty and health, amid 
fair sights and sounds; and beauty, the effluence of 
fair works, will meet the senses like a breeze and in- 
sensibly draw the soul, even in childhood, into har- 
mony with the beauty of reason.” 

This is the true spirit, the spirit that underlies and 
inspires the working methods of Froebel’s Kindergar- 
ten—the practical expression of Plato’s plan. In it 
the educational value of play is duly recognized. 
Play is made the medium of instruction, the develop- 
ing, disciplining occupation of mind and body. The 
child follows its natural bent, is a doer, a joyous maker 
from the outset; and its making and doing are so 
ordered that they shall lead on the child’s physical, 
mental, and moral culture in their natural order, 
socially, cheerfully, skillfully, reasonably. 

Among the disciples of Froebel none has been more 
successful in spreading the knowledge of his system 
than the amiable Baroness Marenholtz-Buelow, as 
well through her writings as her lectures in her Kinder- 
garten Normal School in Berlin, and latterly in Flor- 
ence, whither she has been called to aid in the regen- 
eration of Italy by the introduction of Kindergarten 
and Normal schools for teachers. One of the most 
important of her works, Das Kind und sein Wesen, 
has lately been made the basis of a little volume in 
English (The Child, E. Steiger) which offers to 
American teachers and parents the clearest expression 
of Froebel’s principles and methods in the language. 
The author, Madam Kriege, and her daughter—both 
pupils of Baroness Marenholtz—are practical Kinder- 
gartners who have done much during the past two or 
three years to naturalize the genuine Kindergarten 
among us. This little volume will, we hope, greatly 
aid the good work. The chapters on ‘the child’s 
manifestations ” and ‘‘ the child’s education” are ad- 
mirably suggestive ; indeed the whole volume, barring 
an occasional lapse into uncertain metaphysics, is 
compact of practical instruction of value to parents 
and teachers—instruction fraught with immeasurable 
good to the future guardians of our commonwealth if 
duly carried out. 


Mr. Beecher's “ Lectures on Preaching.” 


THE Lectures on Preaching, which were given to 
the students of the Yale Theological Seminary during 
Vor. IV.—so0. 





the last winter by the Reverend Henry Ward Beecher, 
have been collected in a volume by his publishers, 
Messrs. J. B. Ford & Co., and form the first vol- 
ume of a uniform series of his miscellaneous publica- 
tions. 

It was the constant testimony of those who listen- 
ed to these lectures, that Mr. Beecher never appeared 
to such advantage as during the delivery of them. 
And it is easy to see the reason why. The lectures 
are evidently in a great measure autobiographical, 
full of anecdote and illustration drawn from his own 
experience; and the character of the audience to 
whom they were given permitted the lecturer to speak 
with an informal freedom and familiarity which was 
especially agreeable to him, and must have been ex- 
tremely satisfactory to his hearers. Indeed, some of 
the best points in the book were made in the course 
of the colloquial discussion which followed upon the 
close of each lecture, when Mr. Beecher was ‘‘ open 
to questions,” and with extraordinary readiness and 
aptness responded to the criticisms, suggestions, and 
inquiries which were poured in upon him. 

The book illustrates what has been well said con- 
cerning Mr. Beecher, that the most extraordinary of 
all his many gifts is his. common-sense. The oddities 
and eccentricities with which he has been credited are 
really inconsiderable, and would long ago have ceased 
to attract any popular admiration or attention. But 
the substantial and practical common-sense of the 
man, making him so infallible in his recognition of the 
common-sense, the common wants and sins and strifes 
and hopes and aspirations of the men to whom he 
speaks, has made him, more than all his other and 
more brilliant gifts have made him, incomparably the 
foremost preacher of his times. 

There are few preachers who can read this volume 
carefully and not be better preachers and better men 
for it. The tendency will not be at all to encourage 
that mimicry of manner, that swelling, frog-like affec- 
tation of the mighty eloquence of Plymouth pulpit, 
of which among the younger ministers of this genera- 
tion we have seen altogether too much, and of which, 
happily, the congregations of the land, however pa- 
tient, are beginning to be heartily tired. On the other 
hand, the tendency of these lectures will be to make 
an end of such false conceit and petty self-conscious- 
ness, and to arouse the Christian manhood of the 
preacher to all earnest and strenuous endeavor, in 
such ways as are most fit and natural to him, for the 
salvation of the souls to whom he speaks. To magni- 
fy his office, in an Apostolic spirit, Mr. Beecher is no 
whit afraid. He loves his work. It is of all works 
the noblest. ‘‘ True preaching,” he says, ‘‘is yet to 
come. * Of all the professions for young men to look 
forward to, I do-not know another one that seems to 
me to have such scope before it in the future as 
preaching.” Of course by this he does not mean the 
mere reading of homilies from a pulpit. What he 
does mean by it, and what his own example of 
twenty-five years has admirably illustrated, this vol- 
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ume teaches. And it is worth the while not only of 
ministers, but of laymen to give heed to it. 
“ Unawares.” 

Wuat Unawares may be we know not, was our re- 
mark the other day when speaking of that graceful 
little tale, Zhe Rose Garden. Since then Messrs. 
Roberts have done us the favor to introduce Un- 
awares to our intimate acquaintance. Written with 
all the sentiment and delicacy which distinguish Zhe 
Rose Garden, the story is to our thinking even more 
charming. It does not turn on the inconsistencies of 
a little willful heart like -Renée’s, but portrays the 
gradual growth and development of a true womanly 
nature. Zérése, its heroine, and her uncle come to 
the quaint French town of Charville, with its beautiful 
cathedral, its gutters, its steep, dirty, picturesque 
streets, and gay figures of peasant women passing up 
and down, Here the uncle dies, leaving an oddly 
framed will by which M. Deshouliéres, the physician 
who attends his last illness, is left unwilling défosi- 
taire of a large property, to be paid, if claimed in 
Charville and before a certain period, to a certain 
Fabian Saint Martin, nephew to the deceased, and 
resident in some unknown part of the world. Adver- 
tising for the heir, or employing the police to trace 
him, is prohibited under heavy penalty by the terms 
of the will. 

Thérese meanwhile, whom her uncle does not love, 
receives a meager provision on condition that she 
remain in Charville. M. Deshouliéres, made thus 
greatly against his inclination the guardian of some- 
body’s else fortune and niece, is a reserved man, ab- 
sorbed in curing the bodies of men, but full of noble 
and tender impulses. He learns to love 7hérése, 
whose loneliness appeals to his sympathies, and find- 
ing too late that her heart is given to the absent Fa- 
bian, still continues his.faithful and unselfish care of 
her interests. She, meantime, grows into recogni- 
tion of his qualities, and unconsciously invests with 
them the boyish lover who for her sake quarreled with 
his uncle and left his home. Finally the heir ap- 
pears, his return delayed by sundry machinations on 
the part of a little evil notary. And lo! as is often 
the case when lovers meet after long parting, 7/érése 
finds that her visionary hero is by no means the real 
Fabian, and he, on his part, has outlived the fancy 
which took no real hold on his shallow nature, is 
patronizing, indifferent, cold. The dream is broken, 
Fabian not even recognizing that there was a dream 
to break, and 7%érése by no means allowing the scat- 
tered fragments to impede the path of true happiness. 
All ends well, and M, Deshouliéres realizes his vision 
of the ‘‘ shining lady in the balcony” waiting to wel- 
come him home. ; 

We are struck afresh in reading this story by the 
same odd inconsistency between spiritual and material 
atmosphere which was so remarkable in Zhe Rose 
Garden, The entourage is as distinctively foreign as 
the actors are not. It is an English mind thinking in 
French, a French landscape whose figures are full of 





the health, simplicity, and underlying reserve of Eng- 
lish character. The point and delicacy, the finish of 
phrase and picturable quality of the book cannot be 
too highly praised. It abounds in tender thoughts 
and happy touches, As for example :— 

** When we are quite young we are so rigorous over 
our sorrows that we are impatient of comfort ; it is in 
after-life that we learn to refuse no consolations,” 

‘* She thought of herself as if some day her longings 
must be satisfied, her troubles ended and laid aside, 
everything completed, rounded off, perfect. After 
that, I think there came a golden haze. There is 
something half-pathetic, half-comforting, in this un- 
limited faith ia coming happiness. We see where it 
fails, but every now and then it acts upon our wearier 
spirits like a breath of immortality.” 

‘* Though it be but a poor little hive, it makes a 
great difference whether you are the queen or a work- 
ing bee.” 

Or this, which rounds off the book like a benedic- 
tion :— 

‘*Charville has not changed very much, after all. 
Down by the ‘stone fountain the women chatter and 
gossip as shrilly as ever, and drown the under-tone of 
the river; the sun shines softly on the yellow corn- 
fields, and the tall gabled roofs, and the Cathedral 
that crowns them all. One fancies it is a little like a 
life. Above broken imperfections, above din and jar 
and fret, there rises evermore the something higher 
towards which our eyes may turn, our weary feet may 
press. If it were not so we should be lingering in the 
cornfields and in the streets forever. But when we 
have once felt that other beauty, its desire can never 
again go out of our souls. And there are many ways 
by which we are led upward.” 

Hazen’s “‘ School and the Army in Prussia and 

France.” * 

WHEN, in the summer of 1866, the Prussian army, 
in the short space of six weeks, overran the territory 
of her rival Austria, and, but for political considera- 
tions, would have dictated peace at the gates of Vien- 
na, the world at large, looking on in awe and amaze- 
ment, naturally enough asked, ‘* How did she do it? ° 
The less intelligent ninety-nine-hundredths of the 
questioners were easily put off with that simple shib- 
boleth, the need/e-gun, and the more inquisitive hun- 
dredth man was fain to be content with the more 
radical, but still not quite satisfactory explanation of 
superior discipline, preparation, and tactical skill. 
But when, only a year ago, she supplemented this first 
success by the complete subjugation of the so-called 
most military country in the world, the French Em- 
pire, and that in one continuous line of unimpeded 
success, popular curiosity among both thoughtless and 
reflecting people urgently called for minute and satis- 
factory information. It was clear that no mere accl- 
dental good fortune, no partial differences of personal 
bravery, no mere tactic superiority in individual com- 
manders would explain a predominance so overwhelm- 
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ing, and a prosperity so absolutely unbroken. Fore- 
seeing the necessity of just such an explanation, Gen- 
eral Hazen of the American army early applied for 
and obtained leave of absence from his duties at home 
and the corresponding permission to accompany the 
movements of the main body of the German army, 
then at Versailles. During a protracted stay at the 
Prussian headquarters, and in the lines before Paris, 
he had good opportunities for noting the main fea- 
tures of army organization on both sides, as well as for 
much personal observation of daily life in camp, and 
other matters of suggestive detail. The resulting 
work, whose title heads our article, though it leaves 
much to be desired in minuteness and completeness, 
to say nothing of a certain lack of skill in massing 
and grouping facts and conclusions so as to. bring the 
chain-work of the argument and the cogency of the 
main facts into clear relief, is still very instructive. 

The Prussian army, in brief, owes its immense 
superiority to the fact that it is an organization of intel- 
ligent men, officered in the field by men in the average 
still more intelligent, and directed by a staff of still 
higher commanders, not necessarily superior to their 
immediate subordinates, perhaps, in general culture, 
but trained to the last degree in their special science, 
and who have for many years past brought to bear on 
the study of war and its appliances a loving care and 
minuteness beyond all parallel in history. The rank 
and file are efficient, because they are on the whole 
well educated before entering the army, most carefully 
and sternly drilled while in it, and returned to their re- 
serve condition of dandwehr when they are thoroughly 


- taught, and before they have-had all individuality and 


stimulus for a civil career crushed out by too pro- 
tracted service. The officers are excellent, because 
they are under the most admirable system of educa- 
tion and promotion, rendering it, if General Hazen 
may be believed, next to impossible for an incompe- 
tent man to get into a regiment, or to stay in if once 
admitted, and because they can at all times be drawn 
in in large numbers from the ranks of the Freiwilli- 
These, it may not be 
generally known, are young men who, on condition 
of a successful career at the gymnasia or other higher 
schools, are let off with one year’s service in the army 
instead of three, treated with a certain deference and 
consideratidn during service, and considered in all 
respects as the standing supply from which to draw 
officers for the /andwehr or first reserves, and conse- 
quently for the army in actual service in case of war, 
as the landwehr, in case of a general war, are sure to 
be called into action. 

The army is efficient because it is admirably clothed, 
fed, and generally cared for in all material regards, 
The ranks of the regiments are steadily kept filled 
from reserve battalions organized and drilled on pur- 
pose, so that new-comers ripen with the maturity of 
the veterans, and the army organization is kept within 
limits ; instead of the suicidal system which, during our 


gen or educated volunteers, 
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own war, kept sending entirely green regiments to 
sicken in camp or be beaten in the field, while old 
regiments, fully officered, showed but a corporal’s 
guard of privates on the roster. Of the magnificent 
management by which these regiments are fed, cloth- 
ed, doctored, forwarded, armed, and equipped, by 
special organizations, without weakening the regi- 
ments by that curse of our own army, special details, 
the author speaks in emphatic terms. 

For a further and more specific answer to the ques- 
tion as to the cause of the immense Prussian superior- 
ity in the late war, the following extract may serve. 
The italics are our own :— 

** We have seen that the emperor thought it well to 
go to war with two hundred and thirty thousand 
men ; that with this force he undertook the invasion 
of a country whose government could oppose him on 
his own frontier, as soon as he could reach it, with 
nearly six hundred thousand men in the front line, 
This he knew, as did every military scholar in Eu- 
rope. He was not deceived about the strength of 
his own army, as many have supposed; for the fig- 
ures I have given were national property, and known 
to every officer in France—the same situation existing 
at the time of the Crimean War in 1855, and again 
with It#@y in 1859. It is true, that a law creating 
the reserve and the Garde Mobile was passed in 1868, 
but sufficient time had elapsed for the creation of only 
about one hundred thousand of the former, and the 
latter had not been embodied at all. The fact that 
such an enterprise was undertaken can only be ac- 
counted for on the ground of inordinate French 
egotism, or as the desperate resort of a political gam- 
bler. 

** The German soldier is about one-fifth larger than 
the French, vastly superior in education, and better 
instructed in his duties. He is plodding and steady 
in everything he does, thoroughly subordinate, has a 
tenacity of purpose that never flags, and a constitu- 
tion that rises superior to all vicissitudes. He is as 
brave as the Frenchman, has less enthusiasm that 


| wears out the will, marches lighter, has a more rigo- 


rous regimen, is more sturdy of purpose, and has a 
deeper respect for authority, and a more intense love 
of country. Had France been the equal of Germany 
in all these respects, twenty years of industrious pre- 
paration would have still been necessary to place her 
in a condition to challenge Prussia with an equal 
chance of success.” 

Our author’s description of the military schools 
in Germany and France is of interest, but that of 
the civil schools, as inevitable with so important a 
subject, is rather sketchy and perfunctory. The whole 


book is a curious commentary on the pains and scien- 
tific acumen which the world has always Jaid out in 
human destruction, and the pacific reader will lay it 
down with a disagreeable conviction that men waste 
about half their available strength in putting each 
other out of existence. 
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EFCHINGS. 


AT THE HOP. 





** Yes, I’m here, I suppose you’re delighted 
You'd heard I was not coming down ! 

Why I’ve been here a week !—‘ rather early ’— 
I know, but it’s horrid in town, 

A Boston? Most certainly, thank you. 
This music is perfectly sweet ; 

Of course I like dancing in summer, 
It’s warm, but I don’t mind the heat— 

The clumsy thing! Oh, how he hurt me! 
I really can’t dance any more— 

Let’s walk—see, they’re forming a Lanciers ; 
These square dances are such a bore. 

My cloak, oh! I really don’t need it— 
Well, carry it,—so, in the folds— 

I hate it, but Ma made me bring it ; 
She’s frightened to death about colds. 

This ¢s rather cooler than dancing, 
They’re lovely piazzas up here ; 

Those lanterns look sweet in the bushes, 
It’s lucky the night is so clear. 

I am rather tired—in this corner ?— ’ 
Very well, if you like—I don’t care— 

But you'll have to sit on the railing— 
You see there is only one chair. 

* So long since you’ve seen me’—oh, ages |— 
Let’s see, why it’s ten days ago— 

'€Seems years’—oh ! of course—don’t look spooney, 
It isn’t becoming, you know. 

How bright the stars seem to-night, don’t they ? 
What was it you said about eyes? 





How sweet !—why you must be a poet— 
One never can tell till he tries. 

Why can’t you be sensible, Harry ! 
I don’t like men’s arms on my chair. 

Be still! if you don’t stop this nonsense, 
I'll get up and leave you ;—so there ! 

Oh ! please don’t—I don’t want to hear it— 
A boy like you talking of love 

* My answer !’— Well, sir, you shall have it— 
Just wait till I get off my glove. 

See that ?—Well, you needn’t fook tragic, 
It’s only a solitaire ring. — 

Of course I am ‘ proud of it ’—very— 
It’s rather an elegant thing. 

Engaged !—yes—why, didn’t you know it ? 
I thought the news must have reached here— 

Why, the wedding will be in October— 
The ‘happy man’ ?—Charley Leclear. 

Now don’t blame me—I tried to stop you— 
But you would go on like a goose ; 

I’m sorry it happened—forget it— 
Don’t think of it—don’t—what’s the use? 

There’s somebody coming—don’t look so— 
Get up on the railing again— 

Can't you seem as if nothing had happened ? 
I never saw such geese as men ! 














Ah, Charley, you’ve found me! A galop? 
The ‘ Bahn frei’? Yes; take my bouquet— 

And my fan if you will—now I’m ready— 
You'll excuse me, of course, Mr. Gray.” 

















